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1 dealer will gladly 
Drive 


models. 


fICHIGAN 
OX TARIO 


af ROADSTER $1375 
‘he Earl chassis has been testec 
every possible driving condition. 
Earl bodies mounted on this 
L tribute further to Earl safety, 
No other cars of their 

4 ize its beauty. To ride 
rl is to experience new 

mance and new values 


$1285 
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JEWELRY AND SILVERWARE 


NOTED FOR DESIGN 
QUALITY AND WORKMANSHIP 


MAIL INQUIRIES GIVEN PROMPT ATTENTION 


FIFTH AVENUE & Of = STREET 
New YORK 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 
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patrician slenderness 


+o 


even trimmer in"Onyx Pointer 


| 
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Onyx Pointex’ 
Reg. U. 6. Pat. Of 


HARPER’S BAZAR is published monthly at 119 W. 40th St., New York, by International Magazine Com- 
Ha ’s Bazar pany. Yearly subscription price, $4.00. Entered as second class matter May 4th, 1901, at the post office at Vol. LVII 
January) 922 New York, N. ¥., under the act of March 3rd. 1879; entered on July Ist, 1918, at the post office at Atlanta No. 1 
Ga., Boston, Mass., Chicago. Les Angeles, Cal., San Francisco, Cal. 
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E-mery & Beers Company, Inc. 
Wholesale Distributors—-New )ork 


for 


JANUARY 1922 


Fashion Writes a Foreword On New Fabrics and New Designs In 


SWEATERS and SKIRTS for SOUTHERN WEAR 
FOR MADAME and MADEMOISILLE 


SKIRTS—Waist 24 to 32 in.; length, 32 to 40 in. 


62—Skirt oF Tweepso1e—a silk fabric with a hand- 
loomed finish—in jade, orange, Copenhagen, jasper 
gray or white with woven self colored design; 
also without design. 


19.75 


66—KnittreD Woot PLeatep Skirt of zephyr yarn 
with contrasting striped border; white with black, 
henna, navy, jade or orange or tan with navy blue. 18.50 


7o—Wrap ArounD SKIRT OF PERLAINE a new soft, 
pliable fabric with a chinchilla weave, in white, tan or 
silver gray; smart one button fastening. 18.50 


74—STRAIGHTLINE SKIRT OF A NEw CanapiAn Home- 
spUN in all white, or tweed mixtures 1n jade, tan, 
Copenhagen blue or orange; also sports 

checks or stripes. 15.75 


ranklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 37th and 38th Streets, New York 


SWEATER—Sizes 32 to 42 


64—Mouair SLip-ovVER SWEATER in French blue, tan, 
scarlet, navy, henna, black or white; front and back 
panels, cuffs and pocket bands woven in unusual 
design 1n two tone contrasting colors. 


18.50 


68—Hanpb Mabe SLIp-OVER SWEATER OF ZEPHYR Y ARN 
in white, navy, tan, green heather, jade or orange; hand 
embroidered cross stitched Faire Isle design 
in sports colorings. 


29.50 


72—S.ip-on SWEATER OF WorSTED YARN in navy and 
red or black and cherry tweed mixtures, border 


designed in contrasting colors, buckle belt. 


11.50 


76—S.L1p-oN SWEATER OF FIBRE SILK AND MOHAIR YARN 
in navy and cherry brown, and tan, black and 
jade, woven to give a striped effect and border. 


15.75 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


BONWIT TELLER. &,CO. 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™ STREET, NEW YORK 


“Ohe January Sale of Silken Underwear 


AT ABOUT ONE-HALF 
LAST YEAR’S PRICES 


These Prices Are Without the 
Federal Tax, the Repeal of Which 
Becomes Effective Jan. Ist, 1922. 


20—Two-tone chiffon nightgown de- 
signed in our own workrooms; picot 
edges, two-tone ribbons; all pastel col- 
orings. 14.75 


21—Vest-chemise of heavy crepe de 
Chine with fine Valenciennes lace, 
pleated in the French manner. 4,50 


— 


22—Step-in drawer of heavy crepe de 
: Chine with fine Valenciennes lace to 
match. 4.85 


23—Replica of a French nightgown in 
heavy crepe de Chine with fine Val- 
enciennes lace pleated in the French 
way. 7.50 


24— Hand embroidered crepe de Chine 
Empire nightgown with tiny tucks and 
hemstitching. 


26— Nightgown of heavy crepe de | 
Chine with fine Valenciennes lace 
edging and insertion. 


27—-Step-in drawer of heavy crepe de 
Chine trimmed with Valenciennes _ | 
lace to match. 495 | 


28-—Vest-chemise of heavy crepe de 
Chine trimmed with Valenciennes | 
lace to match. 4.35 


29—Vest-chemise of heavy crepe de 
Chine with real Irish lace. 7.50 


- 


30—Step-in drawer of heavy crepe de 
Chine with real Irish lace to 


match. 7.50 


31—- Nightgown of crepe de 
Chine, daintily was 
9 


32—Replica of a French 
nightgown in heavy crepe de 
Chine with real Irish lace and 

picot edging. 10.50 = 


THE JANUARY LINGERIE BOOKLET WILL BE MAILED UPON REQUEST | 
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BONWIT TELLER &,CO. 


The Specally Shop of Originations 


FIFTH AVENUE AT 38™"STREET, NEW YORK 


© Ohe January Sale of’ 
Hand Made Lingerie 


AT EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES 


40-— Hand made batiste Empire 
envelope chemise, hand embroi- 


dered and scalloped. 3.95 


" Nightgown to match. 3.95 


41 Hand made batiste shoulder 
strap nightgown, hand embroi- 
dered and scalloped. 2.25 


Envelope chemise to match. 2,25 


42 Hand made batiste shoulder 
strap nightgown, hand embroi- 
dered and scalloped. 2.90 


Envelope chemise to match. 2.50 


46-—Hand made batiste 
square neck sleeveless night- 
gown, hand embroidered and 
scalloped. 2.95 


Envelope chemise to match. 
2.95 


4 


Hand made batiste V-neck 
nightgown, hand embroidered and 
scalloped. 


Misses’ hand made batiste 
square neck sleeveless Empire 
nightgown, hand embroidered 


und scalloped. 4.95 
Envelope chemise to match. 4,95 


45_Hand made batiste envelope 


chemise, hand embroidered and 
scalloped. 1.95 
Nightgown to match. P95 


A, | 47— Hand made batiste vest 
chemise with real Irish picot 
. R 7 in drawer with real Irish | 
/ picot edge to match. 195 | 
/j 
49 Hand made batiste en- | 
, velope chemise, hand embroi- | 
~\ dered and hand scalloped. 
i IR 3.7 THE JANUARY LINGERIE BOOKLET WILL BE 
us Nightgown to match. 3.95 MAILED UPON REQUEST 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Forecast of Spring Fashions 
February 
First information of the new spring mode: 
the captivating new spring hats from Paris 
and New York: what spring suits will be 
like; also details to help you brighten your 
weary winter wardrobe. 


Spring Fashions 
March 


\ brilliant review of all the new VOW TIS, hats. 


shoes. wraps—everything!—to be found in 
the grandes matsons of Paris and the Fifth 
Avenue shops. Life along the Avenue in the 
bright Spring sunshine. 


Paris Openings 
April 


At last. the final and authentic news trom 
Paris. settling every question of the new 
mode. The iast word from Worth, Callot. 
Paquin, Poiret. Lanvin—all the ereat cou- 
turiers. Spring hats from Paris and New 
York. The favored suits. Summer furs. 
trimmings, fabrics. 


Summer Fashions 
May 


A word of advice about what will be worn 
at Southampton and Newport. Guidance 
for your summer wardrobe. The daintiest 
of summer dresses for garden parties and 
teas. Sports clothes for tennis, golf. riding. 
motoring. 


Novels of Today 


To new subscribers, this New Year’s offer extraordinary— 


8 months of Harper’s Bazar for $2.00 


cel pa singly, at 50c a copy, these eight issues would cost you $4.00. Through this special offer 
you get them for just half of $4.00. And think what this $2.00 brings you—eight months of the 
smartest fashions, brought to you while they are new and sparkling, almost as soon as they are created 
in the great establishments of Paris and New York. Here are the eight issues of Harper’s Bazar 
which, through this special offer, you get for exactly half the single-copy price: 


Bride’s Number 
June 


What is to be worn at fashionable weddings 
bridal gowns. veils. headdresses. 
Summer clothes for everybody. A glimpse 

oming festivities at smart summer places. 


Travel Number 
July 


What the woman will wear on her travels— 
suits, wraps. shoes, luggage. sports clothes, 
bathing suits. Advice for the country house 
guest. Suggestions for a long motor-trip or 


Short one 


Forecast of Fall Fashions 
August 


With a tinal glance at summer fashions. our 
attention is called to the new fall mode a- 
shown at Longchamps and other fashionabk 
places where French society gathers. Fall 
hats. Children’s clothes. The new furs for 
winter. Gossip from the Riviera. 


Fall Fashions 
September 


A complete view of the fall mode from eve- 
ning gowns to suits. Charming 
Parisian hats that will be accepted by smart 
\mericans. Sports clothes for crisp autumn 
days. The novelties that embody fur as 
part of their design. The clothes with which 
me prepares for winter. Such details of the 
Mm new mode as skirt-lengths, style of sleeves. 
‘y girdles. where the waist-line should be. Fall 


; and wraps. 


And in 


addition to fashions Harper’s Bazar 


The next eight months will bring vou the conclud- 
ing chapters of Cosmo Hamilton's “The Rustle ot 
Silk” and Compton Mackenzie's “Rich Relatives” 
and also. “Young People’s Pride” by the brilliant 
young writer. Stephen Vincent Benet. as well as a 


short novel by Robert Thichens. 


_ This coupon brings 


is you eight months 
of Harper’s Bazar 
HARPER’S for only 
BAZAR $2.00 
119 West 40th Streee “SS 
New York City ‘XN 
1 am going to take ad- ‘\ 


vantage of your special offer. ‘“ 
Send me Harpers Bazar tor 
eight months. Check (or bills) 

for $2.00 ts enclosed. (Canada, 

$2.75: Foreign, $3.50.) 


you take advantage of this special offer. 
~ 


Short Stories 


Don't you get awfully tired of the usual run ot 
short fiction? The stories in Harper's Bazar are 
always unusual. The next eight months will bring 
out-of-the-ordinary stories from G. K. Chesterton, 
W. L. George. Arnold Bennett, Mildred Cram. and 


other writers whose work is clever and worthwhile. 


The Smart World in Pictures 


An elusive thing, this—to describe the pictorial 
features of a magazine in words. Let us only tell 
vou that those greatest of fashion artists—Drian. 
Erté, Soulié and Steinmetz—will continue to con- 
tribute regularly to Harper's Bazar. The photo- 
graphs will be by Baron de MNleyer and other 
photographers of note. 


of Harper’s Bazar will bring you. 


than su 


gives you so much more: 


est the features it will contain. 


Gossip of Society 


There will not only be articles by women prominent 
in Society. but also that fascinating department 
“Along Fifth Avenue” which tells vou so exactly 
just what smart women are actually wearing in 
New York. in Paris. along the Riviera. at Palm 
Beach-<in fact. wherever Society congregates. 


Letters from Abroad 


\[rs. van Campen Stewart's letters from Paris will 
take on additional Continental flavor for \Nlrs. 
Stewart is to travel from San Moritz to Biarritz. 
from Seville to Monte Carlo to describe the tash- 
ions and the fashionables who add to the aristo- 
cratic gayety of smart life abroad. Erte’s letters 
from the Riviera will also continue. 


T. HIS of course gives you but the sketchiest idea of all that these eight months 


It is impossible, so far in advance, to do more 


But the point is you get so much 


for that small sum of $2.00. After all, it is less than the price of a theatre 


ticket or a luncheon at a fairly good hotel. We shall be delighted to have 


Won’t you do it—TODAY. 
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Home of 

idding & Ga 

venue 

50" and 57" Streets 
New York 


All barriers of distance having’ been 
swept away wa bit of the Rue de la 
Paix is presented in the new ~~ 
Gidding Establishment at Fifth 
Avenue, 56% and 57% Streets ~ that 
the American Woman of Fashion 
may find her Paris in the midst 
of New York. 
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N° display of richness in outer garments can 
replace that feeling of refinement—the comfort- 
able knowledge of underthings which are correct. 


M. MARTIN & CO., 102 Madison Ave., NEW YORK 


Send us the name of your dealer and we will gladly mail 
you without cost our Style Booklet “Milady’s Underthings.” 


Martin made since 1878 
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the Boy 


i In this little English suit, a boy may 
be dressed up enough to please his 
“undressed up” enough to 


mother, and 
It is very well 


please his own playful self. 


made of jersey, blue or brown. The tiny 
trousers are full lined. Sizes 3-8 vears. 
$5.95 


| | Undeniably smart is the riding 
“~~. suit below — with plain, full 
skirted coat and button cuff trousers. 
The trousers are leather reinforced 
from seat to knee. It is carefully 
tailored and may be had in a number 


of different fabrics —covert, tweed, 
homespun or checked velour. Sizes 
10-18 years. $25.75 


;* 


WA 
> 


/ Imported English sport suit of fine tweeds 
_““1 and herringbones. The coat has a sport 
back and a three-piece belt. It is lined with fine 
quality alpaca. 
of English suits. 


The beautiful tailoring is typical 
8-16 years. 


$25.74 


D 


(i 


F Perhaps his ancestors were Highlanders! Whether they 
4 were or not, he surely knows and loves the tales of the 
great Chieftains, and he would be proud to wear a real Scotch 
costume. 
bonnet with brooch and feather, scarf plaid with shoulder 
brooch, kilts and trews, hose and heavy brogues. It comes in 
the plaids of all the clans. The plaid illustrated is the Royal 
Stewart. Send us your boy’s size and we will cable it to Scot- 
land. Within four weeks, the suit will be delivered. Sizes 
2 to 10 years. Payable at time of order. pp.t0 


It consists of a black velvet doublet and vest, a \ 


(7) Modelied after an English sailor’s uni- 
form is this imported suit of galatea, 
either striped or 
cuffs are detachable, so that the suit may 
be easily 
buttons, seams and facings—-have had just 
as careful attention. 


plain. The collar and 


laundered. All other details— 


Sizes 3-10 years. $4.49 


Eé A little English boy at Eton wears 
(‘~_ a suit like the one below. A little 
American may be quite as individual 
in such a suit. It consists of Eton 
jacket, vest and long trousers that are 
all black or gray and black striped. 


Sizes 10-16 vears. $22.74 
With both pairs of trousers $.30.2.2 
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Schools and camps which advertised last 


Alabama 


Marion Institute 


California 


The Anna Head 
School 

Assandawi School 

The Bishop's 
Nchool 

Denishawn Scho l 

E. M. School 

Girls’ Collegiate 
School 

Hitchcock Military 
Academy 

Page Military 
Academs 

Palo Alto Military 
Academy 

Pasadena Military 
Academy 

Piedmont Academy 

San Diego 
and Navy 
Academy 

The Seale 
Academy 

\\ estlake School 


Canada 


Camp 
Camp Ahmek 


Colorado 


Miss Spear's 
School 

Woaleott howl 

Rocky Met. Dane- 


ing Camp 


Connecticut 


j 


School 

Edgewood Schoo! 

The ly School 

The Gateway 
School 

Glen Eden 

Hillside School 


Miss Howe & Miss 
Marot’s School 


The Milford 


(Cochran 


School 
New Haven 
Normal School 
Vhelps School tor 
(urls 
Riggs Schow! 
Rexbury School 


Rumsey Hall 


st. Margaret's 
School 
Southheld 
a 
Westport Home 
School for Boys 
Mystic Camp 
Petite France 


Point 


Camp Senexit 


Segawitha Lodge 


Florida 


Florida Military 
and Naval 
Academy 

Miss Harris’ 
Florida Schoo! 

Rollins College 

Snyder Outdoor 
School 


Georgia 


Brenau College 
Conservator, 

Riverside Military 
Academy 

Shorter College 


Academy of Fine 


Arts 
American College 
of Physical 
Education 
Chicago Academy 
of Fine Arts 
Columbia College 
of Expression 
Ferry Hall 


Frances Shimer 
School 
Hahnemann 


Hospital School 


Lake Forest 
Academy 


Maclean School 
Todd Seminary 
Thorpe Academy 


Indiana 
Culver Military 
Academ, 
Tudor Hall for 
Giirls 
Culver Summer 
Schools 


Maine 
The Abbott School 
Parsonfield 
seminary 
Camp Teconnet 
Luther Gulick 
Camps 
Minnetonka Camp 
Kineowatha 
Camp Waganaki 
Bear Mt. Camp 
Wolf 
Maranacook Camp 
Camp Sokosts 


(amp Wildmere 


Camp 


Caray Camp 


Camp 
Norridgewock 

Camp Nautilus 

Merrymeeting 


Camp 
Camp Navajo 
Camp Victory 
Site 


Camp Abena 


Maryland 
Garrison Forest 
School 
Girls’ Latin School 
Marsland College 
for Women 
National Park 
seminars 
Roberts-Beach 
Schou 


Tome School 


Massachusetts 
Allen School tor 
Boys 
Bancroft School 
Beacon School 
Bradford Academy 
The Burnham 
School 
Cambridge Haskell 
Schoo 
The Chamberlayne 
School 
Chauncy Hall 
School 
Choate Schowl 
Crestalban School 
Deerfield Academy 
Elm Hill School 
Erskine School 
The Miss Farmer 
School 
Garland School 
Hlome Corre 
spondence School 
Iiouse in the Pines 
Iloward 
Lasell Seminary 
Lesley School 
The Macbuttie 
School 
Mitchell 
schoo 
Meunt Ida School 
New Salem 
Academy 
Edith Coburn 
Noyes School 
Pine Manor 
Posse Normal 
School 
Powder int 
School 
Rogers Hall 
School 
Sargent School 
School of Domes- 
tic Science and 
Art 
School ot 
Expression 
School of Fine 
Arts 
Schow!l of the 
Museum of Fine 
Arts 
Standish Manor 
School 
Walnut Hill 
Schoo 
Wheaton College 
Whiting Hall 
Williston 
Seminary 
Worcester 
Academy 


Seminars 


Military 


Massachusetts 


(Continued) 
Worcester 
Domestic 
Science School 
Phidelah Rice 
Summer School 
Quanset Camp 
Camp Chequesset 
Camp Yokum 
Mrs. Norman 
White's ¢ amp 
Camp Cowasset 
Beacon Camps 
Bonnie Dune 
Camp 
Bob White Camp 
Vatatic Camp 


New Jersey 
(Continued) 
Kingsley School 
Little Children's 

Home School 
Newton 
Old Orchard 

Schoo 
The Parsons 

School 
Peddie Institute 
The Pennington 

School 
Princeton Pre 

paratory School 
Roosevelt 

Academy 
Rutgers Prepara- 

tory School 


Academy 


Military 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
year in Harper’s Bazar 


New York City 


(Continued) 
Miss Johnson's 


Kindergarten 
[raining School 


The Lapham 
School 

Ecole 
Francaise 

The Liberta 

Mrs Lillard’s 


schoo 
Marquand School 
McBurney ol 


McDowell Dress 
making Schoo! 


ERE is a directory of 425 good 
and camps. 
Of course, a few excellent ones are 
cluded, but, whether here or not, I shall be 
glad to send you complete information about 
any good school or camp. 


The selection of exactly the right school or 
camp is an important problem. 
can help you solve it. 
personally to 


Aecuneth N. Chambers 


Director: Harper’s Bazar School Bureau 


119 est Street, New City 


Michigan 


Camp Tesebo 


Minnesota 


at. Mary's Hall 


Mississippi 


Gault Park College 


Missouri 


Kemper Military 
Lenox Hall 
Linden 
{ oll ve 
Wentworth Mili- 


tars Academy 


New Hampshire 


Holderness School 
Sterns Schoo! 
Tall Pines Camp 
Sargent Camp 
Beau Rivage Camp 
scuth Pond 
(abins 
M.nadnock 
Ossipee Camp 
\lgonquin Cam) 
early Lake Camp 
Idlewild Camp 
Pequawket 
Wachusett Camp 
Winnemont Camp 


Camp 


Camp 


Fagle Point Camp 
Idle Pines Camp 


New Jersey 


Bancroft School 

Miss Beard’s 
School 

Blair Academy 

Bordentown Mili. 
tary Institute 

Centenary Colle- 
giate Institute 

Dwight School for 
sirls 

Elizabeth General 
Hospital School 

Freehold School 

The Hallowell 


Ke Tift Place Qchool 


St. Elizabeth of 
the Roses 
St. John Baptist 

School 
St. Mary’s Hall 
School for Back 
ward Children 
School of 
Seasons 
Wenonah 
Academs 
Edith Young Art 
School 


Military 


New York City 


Alberti School 

Alviene School 

American 
Academy 
Dramatic Arts 

The Askowrth 
Dramati 
Studios 

Mrs. Boswell's 
School 

Brown's Salon 
Studio 

Carpenter School 

(lark Teachers 
Agency 

Clark School «f 
(oncentration 

The Comstock 
School 

Miss Conklin’s 
Schoo 

Deverell School 

Fashion Academy 

Miss Fawcett's 
School 

The Finch School 

Fisk Teachers 
Agency 

The Florence 
Wilde Studio 

French Hume 
School 

French School for 
Girls 

The Gardner 
School 

Katherine Gibbs’ 
Secretaria 
School 

Horace Mann 
School 

Institute of 
Nusical \rt 


I believe I 
Address your letter 


Long Island 
(Continued) 


St. Paul’s School 


Shore Actes 


Vocational Counsel 


School 


New York State 
Binghamton 


Training School 


Brantwood Hall 
Briarcliff School 
Cascadilla 
The Castle 
(Cazenovia 
Seminars 
(rane Normal 
Lristitute 


schools 


not in- 


Metropolitan Art 
Studio 

‘| he Montessori 
School 

New York School 
ef Applied 
Design 

New York School 
of Expression 

New York School 
of Fine & Ap 
plied Art 

New rk School 
of Interwr 
Decoration 

New York School 
of Music & Art 

Florence Fleming 
Noyes’ School 

The Rays 
Schoo! 

Mrs. Roberts’ 
School 

The Scoville 
school 

Scudder 
Elementary) 
School 

The scudder 
School 

Miss Seller's 
School 

The Semple 
Schoo! 

Social Motive 
S.u00l 
Helene L. 
sweney 

Te asdale 
Residence 

Vestoff Serova 
School 

Mrs. Walker's 
School 

Washington 
Heights 


school 


School 

The Washington 
School 

Wright Oral 


School 


Long Island 


Beechmere 
Bellport School 
Cathedral School 
of St. Mary 
The Hewlett 


Crouse-Irving 


Hospital 
Helen A. Curtin 
School 


Dongan Hall 

Drew Seminary 

The Evergreens 

The Hebbard 
Schoo! 

Highland Manor 

Ithaca School of 
Physical 
Education 

The Knox School 

Lady Jane (ores 
School 

Manor School 

Massee Country 
school 

Mount Pleasant 
Academy 

New York Military 
Academy 

Florence Nightin- 
gale School 

Ni hle Schoo! 

Oaksmere School 

Ossining Sch ol 

Pawling Schoo! 


Peekskill Military 
Academy 
Putnam School 
Repton School 
Raymond Riorden 
School 
Russel Sage C: llege 
St. .\gnes School 
St. John’s Military 
Schoo 
Sherman School 
Skidmore Schouwl 
of Arts 
Sound View School 
Stamford Military 
Academy 
Starkey Seminary 
The Stone School 
United Hospital 
Ursuline .\cademy 
W allcourt 
Williams School 
of Expression 
Woodland School 
Wilderness Camp 
Wanakena Camp 


School 


N. Y. State (Con.) 


Camp 


Twanekotah 
Quinipet Camp 
Bella Vista Camp 
Camp Cedar 
Camp Grange 
Camp Collier 
Mach-A-W i-Mach 
Camp 
Ney-A\-Ti Camp 
Raquette Lake 
(amp 


Cedar Island Camp 


South Sea Camp 


i 
(amp Penn 


Kyle Camp 


We-evah-yah Camp 


Schroon Lake Camp 


Tonkawa Camp 
Ga-Hetie Camp 
Pok-O-M. onshine 


Camp 


North Carolina 


Ashville Schoo! 
st. Mary's School 
Camp Ash-No-Ca 
(amp Junalusk. 


Ohio 


(crane RR: 

Miami Miltary 
fristitute 


Pennsylvania 


Acerwood lutering 
school 
Be echwoud School 
Belletonte 
Academy 
Bethlehem 
paratory School 
Bishopthorpe 
Manor 
Birmingham Sch. ol 
Carson Long 
Institute 
Cedar Crest College 
(‘ombs Conserva- 
tory of Music 
Miss Cowles ol 
Darlington 
seminary 
Devon Manor 
Franklin & Mar- 
shall Academy 
Harecum Sclyv ol 
Harrisburg 
Academy, 
‘| he Hedley school 
Highland Hall 
Holy Child College 
Miss [llman’s 
Training School 
Keystone Academy 
Byron W. King 
Studio 
Kiskiminetas 
Springs School 
Linden Hall 
Mary Lyon School 
Montessori Board 
ing & Day School 
Moravian Seminary 
The Nat'l lof 
Elocution & 
Oratory 
Nazareth Hall 
School 
Pennsvivania 
Military College 
St. Luke's School 
The Sanatorium 
School 
Miss Sayward's 
School 
Swarthmore T’re- 
paratory School 


(gontz 


Temple University 
Williamport Dick- 
inson Seminary 
MissW oods' School 
for Exceptional 

Children 


Wyoming Seminary 
Montessori Camp 

Pine Tree Camp 

Tegawitha Camp 

Fern Camp 

Camp Winstonah 


Rhode Island 


Lincoln School 
Weaver School 
Mary C. Wheeler 


Schoo 


South Carolina 
Ashley Hall 
Bailey Military 

Institute 


Tennessee 
Columbia Institute 
Tennessee Military 


Institute 
Ward Belmont 
Camp Nakanawa 


Vermont 


Troy Conference 
Academy 
Aloha Camp 
\vak n 
Wynona Camp 
Wioda Camp 


Winneshewauka 
Camp 


Camp 


Farwell Camp 
Champlain Cammy 
Kamp Kill Kare 
Hanoum Camp 
Winnahkee Camp 


Virginia 


Mary Baldwin 
seminars 

Chatham Episcopal 
Institute 


Danville Military 
Lnstitute 


Fairfax Hall 
Fishburn Military 


school 

Hollins College 

Randolph-Macon 
Academy 

St. Jeanne’s School 

Southern College 

Staunton Military 
Academy 

Stuart Hall 

The Stuyvesant 
school 

Sullins Collex« 

Virginia College 
tor Women 

Warrenton Coun- 
try School 

Willow Brook 


Academy 


Washington 


The Abby 

Chevy Chase 
School 

Col tial School 
tor (urls 

Faire rit Schoo!) 

Gunston Hall 

King-Smith Studio- 
Schoo 

Martha Washington 
seminary 

Nati nal School of 
Fine & Applied 
Art 

The Swavels 
School 


Fashion Institute 


West Virginia 


Lewisburg 
Seminary 

St. Hilda’s Hal! 

Camp Terra Alta 


Wisconsin 
Northwestern 
Military School 
St. John’s Military 
Academy 


Wayland Academy 
Sandstone Camp 

Wetomachek Camp 
Idyle Wyld Camp 


France 


Chateau de Groslay 

Comtesse de Villers 
le Faye (Student 
Home) 


Switzerland 


Institut des 
Essarts 
Villa Diana 
Les Allieres 
L’.A\rcadie 


| 
4 
— 
| 
| 
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Fashionable 
Frocks 


Travel 


“Motor 
and 


Sports 
Clothes 


Southern 


Season 


ay 


B®. Altman & Cn. 


Fifth Avenue Mladison Avenue 
Thirty-fourth and TChirty-fifth Streets 
New Pork 
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‘DOGS 


Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for 
man, woman and child: faithful 
watchdogs for automobile. camp, 
home and estate; ideal dogs for 
farm and ranch: careful drivers of 
cattle and sheep: excellent ratters, 
water-dogs, retrievers and hunters. 
Choice Stock for sale. Also Fox- 
Hounds. Coon-Hounds, and Big 
Game-Hounds. Delivery and _satis- 
faction guaranteed. Descriptive 
booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 


The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the Werld 
Dept. P, LA RUE, OHIO 


BELGIAN POLICE 


DOGS 
(Groenendaeles ) 
OST beauti- 


ful and in- 

telligent of 
all breeds. Grand 
lot of puppies ready 
to ship, all ages. 


H. Persson Groenendaeles 
Kennels, 100 Willow Avenue, 
Rosebank, Staten Island 


| 


DOGS! BIRDS! GOLDFISH! | 


\ E always have a wonderful collection 
iY of the above for sale. Moderate prices 


and satisfaction guaranteed is our motto. 
Write at once. EDDY'’S PET SHOP. 


61 W. 27th St.. Cor. 6th Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Phone Watkins 8563 


EARNSCLIFF FARMS 
BERLIN, MASS. 

OWNER JW BURRELL, 
COLUIES 
SIRES. MATRONS. PUPPIES. 
We have won over 100 firs! prizes 


(hus season at the largest shows 


VISITORS WELCOME 


“MERIDALE” — PEKINGESE 


distinetly show their good breeding. Pup- 
pies and grown dogs tor sale at reasonable 
prices. Choice of Reds, buisquits. and 
parti-colors. ‘**Meridale’’ is the home of 
“Nowata Sam-Son of Meridale.”’ (At 
Stud, Fee $50.) 
MERIDALE KENNELS 

(Mrs.F. C. McAllister), Great Neck, L. 1.. 
Box 8! Telephone Great Neck 38! 


SNOW WHITE ESQUIMO PUPPIES 
, smartest, handsomest and 
cutest dogs on earth. Just 
athe thing for children. play- 
iful, harmless as a kitten and 
very affectionate. Always full 
of “Pep.” 


r 

health, Send Sc in stamps ' 
for illustrated catalog. Terme 

liberal. Will ship on approval 

to responsible parties. Guar- 

antee safe delivery anywhere. 

THE BROCKWAY KENNELS Baldwin. Kansas 


No wonder ‘“*Win 


dholme 


Wanlung” looks so proud 


She’s the proudest Chow in America. For at the 
recent Chow Specialty Show in New York she was 


the best of the 117 Chows shown; 
with every honor. 


she ran away 


Are the owners of “Windholme Wanlung” also 


proud of her? I'll say they are. 


There’s nothing quite as satisfactory as the pride 


one takes in a dog—a good dog. 


That’s the kind of dog I want to buy for you. 


I'll buy you the sort of dog you've 


for. And whether it’s a Chow or a Shepherd, an 


Airedale or a terrier, a Peke or a 


always longed 


Pom, a Collie 


or a Schipperke, a Setter or an Esquimo, it will 
be a good dog—a dog you'll be proud of. 


I don’t like to confess just how many years’ ex- 
perience I’ve had myself in raising dogs, in breed- 
ing dogs, in buying dogs and selling them, and 


in managing dog shows and judging 


It’s this experience I want to put in 
ing the right dog for you. 


Also, if there’s anything the matter 


dogs. 
back of select- 


with a dog you 


own now, I'll be glad to put my knowledge at your 


service. 


All of this service, you know, is yours to command, 
and there’s no charge. It’s part of my job as direc- 
tor of Harper’s Bazar’s Dog Department. 


Address me c/o Bazar, 
Street, New York City. 


119 West 40th 


BAINBRIDGE KENNELS 
Queens Boulevard and Jefferson St., 
Jamaica, L. 1, N. Y. 

Offer their Famous Champion Red and other 
prize winning Chows at the Stud. 
Puppies from Celebrated Champions For Sale. 
Inspection of Kennels invite! (15 minutes by 
Motor from New YorRK--Queenshorough Bridge) 

Address all communications 
Manager: PERCY C. STODDART 
"Phone, 2761 Jamaica 
Bainbridge’s FAMOUS Chows— 
The Home of Champions 
R. S. WALSH, Proprietor 


CHOW CHOWS 


SHEPHERD PUPPIES) 
(Police Dogs) 
by our Champion Stock for sale 
P. \. B. Widener, Owner 
Address all communications to 


LEWIS S. WORDEN. Mor. Joselle Kennels 
Eikins Park, Pennsylvania 


ENGLISH and FRENCH 
BULL 
DOGS 


HE Larcest 
and Best Ke! 
nel in the World. 
We are heaiquar- 
ters for these two 


breeds. All out 
stick are 
from the best im- 
ported strains, 
have wor 
Wherever shown. 


= 


Now we are offering some wonderful puppies 
that have been raise! on our large farm. 
Males $15.00 up. Females $10.00 up. Dogs 
shipped to all parts of the world: safe delivery 
guaranteed. Correspondence a pleasure. 


FERN LEA KENNELS 
| Box 8, Bayville, L. 1., N. Y. 


SICK DOGS 


_A BOOK on the treatment and the 
_ Care of Dogs ( Especially Pets ) mailed 

free. Address: Humphreys’ Veterinary 
Remedies, 156 William St., New York 


— -— — 


| PEKINGESE 


Exclusively. From prize 4 
winning, registered stock. 
Best of breeding. Nothing 
under $50.00 Satisfaction 
guaranteed. (Correspondence 
a Pleasure. Address: Kinrye 
Kennels. 6075 Oakwood 
Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SHEPHERD DOGS 
(Police Dogs) 


SOME splendid puppies ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Typical speci- 
mens $50.00 up. Twelve generations of 
pedigree. Blue ribbon stock. DURHAM 
KENNELS, Box 378, Metuchen, N. J. 


THOROUGHBRED 
WHITE COLLIES 
The Most Beautiful 
Dogs in the World 
A Guardian for the 
Home, Playmate for 
the Children, Com- 
anion for the House- 
rnold, and an Ideal 
Shepherd. Pairs Not 


Akin. 
SHOMONT KENNELS 


Bex 745 Menticelle, lows 
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Evots Keanel in Baser 


WHITWORTH PEKINGESE Ceeat Danes NORTH 
| THE HOME of the SIDE 


EN UINE 
S ] eeve magnificent creatures | 
Specimens. If GREAT DANE — | KENNELS 
you want the grees for generations | x 
best you will CHAMPION VIDAR M 
‘reste ait ul, noble, 
be interc sted. good-tempered Y rec- 
Puppies and A. K. C. 272110 de They are depend- or d proves : 
rood | Height, 33 inches; Weight, 152 Ibs able guards with enor | that have the best Boston 
$50.00." Mi Lo San Kee | | mn riers in the West. Splendid pup- 
| under $50.00. | | J. Harry Meyers, Owner. and desirable game- | Six — 
hunting companions. titul dogs meciuding two cham- 
| MRS. H. L. MAPES Dogs to be trusted with pions offered at stud. Address 
women an 
4 Oak Ridge Ave., Summit, N. Je The Great Dane pup- Thorpe’s North Side Kennels (Reg.) 
| | = Phone 1204 pies in these kennels 3417 N. 9th St., St. ot. Louta, Missouri 


have been and are be- 
ing bred from cham- - 
pion and champion- PEKINGESE 

bred dogs and matrens. | EXCLUSIVELY 
The continued success HE best quality. 
of our exhibits All puppies inocu- 


R Sale—-Hich Class 
Winning Wire-haired 
and Smooth For | 
Terriers, Irish Terriers, 
Airedale Terriers, West 


at the leading lated against distemper. 
breeds for sale bench shows Sunnidale Kennels 
Registered. 


has no equal. 
Our young Miss M.LEIPSIGER 


stock can Burli 
ngton lowa 
therefore be re- . 


lied upon as the 
best. 


A ppl 
ALF DELMONT 
leeds Kensels Wynnewood, Pa. 


G POLICE DOGS 


LITTLE DOG HOUSE, Inc. Correspondence Inoued 
: 7 MONTHS OLD 


10 WEST 47th STREET | 

| BREEDS FOR SALE Roc ky Hill Road, Bayside, Long Island, New York superior ciogs Bred for intelligece to make 
rite Owner 


PHONE, BRYANT 1195 ! erritt W. Rundie 
L Brewsters, New York 


DOGGIE’S CHRISTMAS GIFT 
LOGIC-OLA 


i} Reward your faithf BOSTON TERRIERS 
COLLIE — ; friend have proven one of the 
(il most popular breeds of 
KENNELS A all times. have for 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
Agonounce two im- | 
‘Seedley’ nal A 
The last word iv helps many 


Ev dog needs worming occasionally. sale handsomely marked 
Sure Shot Capsules for dogs broben 
See never fail. 60 cents at 

eale rom 
us by mail. 


by me. State your re- } 
quirement. I will fill ' 
your arder Keason- 


fashionable collies. Sires | § 


Champton Laund Lag- | Of New Yor WM. MOBLEY 
and the great § $1 36 Washington Street, 
Se edleys Surpass. DOG BOOK Haverhill. Mass. 


of stock we'll ship 


direct on receipt of Polk Miller’s famous 


THE LEADING DOG EXPERT | | deve. | | 
OF THE MIDDLE WEST training, also, pedi- 


I have a splendid lot of dogs of all 


pric 


SHERLEY’S 


ENGLISH DOG MEDICINES 


? quoting prices on real thoroughbreds, today for a freecopy. 

Address communications to COMPANY, | POLK MILLER DRUGCO. AND LACTOL 

JAMES H. SULLIVAN 

| Van Dyke Kennels—Route M, Box 29B | Best Dog Remedies in the World 
j Indianapolis, Indiana Beautiful Japanese Spaniels ry + | For Sale by 


Imported and prize- | Imported Scottish 


ABERCROMBIE & FITCH CO. 


and Wire-haired 


Boston Terriers, Japanese winning stock. also 
Spaniels ‘uppies of all ages Fox Terriers ) 
Fox abore Woes from at stu | | Madison Ave. 45th St. New York 
Airedales. stud Japanese Span- agg Booklet Mailed Free on Request 
In fact all breeds iels Mikado, Kobi \merican Kennel (Club, 
pleasure. Mrs. | For information about dogs write 
Langhorne, Bucks A. Phila, Pa. Mr. Frank F. Dole c/o 


26 Clarkson Ave. Belmont 3440 ~ 7 4 
Flatbush, B’klyn, N.Y. . Bazar. Services without charge. 


Tel.. Flatbush 


County, Penna. 
(No connection with 
pany other Brown.) 


The BlueGrass Kennels, 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS 


BOOK ON POLICE DOG PUPPIES A. K. C. Registered 
DOG DISEASES from the world’s finest bloodlines, the one | and 
ranch 


, of Berr K man dog of human intelligence, combining stock for sale 
y, AY Bead the good qualities of all breeds | sad 
io eer } 
_ oe oe See | Mailed Free to any address GLEN GARDEN KENNELS (reg.) puppies are sired by “Or- 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum Hounds, Varmint by the Au 110 W. 4th St., Nazithe Ch. 
and Rabbit Hounds, Bear and Lion Hounds, also H. CLAY CLOVER CO., Inc. [| tee orth, Texas. Reference: Bradstreets, | Khotni, ete. Satisfaction 


guaranteed. 


118 West 3ist St.. New York GEO E. HINEMAN 
Dighton Kansas 


DOGS! CATS! BIRDS! 


Airedale Terriers. All dogs shipped on trial, pur- 
chaser alone to judge the quality. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded 100-page, highly 
illustrated, itnatructive, and interesting catalogu: 
for ten centa in coin. 


SUNN YBRAE 
COLLIE KENNELS | Boston Terriers 


PEKINGESE A tew choice specimens, both 

PUPPIES Offer for sale puppies and | exes, for sale, by the celebrated THE largest pet shop in the t 
Bred from matured stock of the world’s | FASCINATION l West. tt breeds of good | 
the very best best breeding. Our Kennels A. K. C. 107292 nendand stock "birds “anal 
imported are full of the Parbold, Finest head and expression of cats, as well as dogs for sak 
strains. Pup- Seediey and Southport any dog in the country. Prices at all times. State your re 
ples $35 up. Strains. For 35c¢ will send 30.00 oemtremamt Akron Pet Shop 
Meir my booklet on training the send stamp for illustrated Bird Ss 33 Nor 

Collie. circular 


ese Kennels 
‘an Nostrand 
Avenue, 


and 
Howard St., Ohio. 


F. RAYMOND CLARK. MASSASOIT KENNELS 
_ Bloomington, Box Soringfield, Mass. 


AIREDALES, POINTERS, FRENCH BULL DOGS 
SETTERS and SMOOTH | REXDEN-BELCARZA ] ¢ > High Class pedigreed dogs, 


FOX TERRIERS. In | intelligent, trappy, attractive. 


_ me Stud—Pao Chin of Melrah 


AIREDALE TERRIERS 
at stud, fee-$25.00. The dans POLICE DOGS of the highest quality KENNELS 


istered stock. My dogs 
are farm raised. ‘“‘Sat- 
isfaction”’ our slogan. 


Sire of Champion Abbey 
King Neobbier, Champion 
Geld Heels, Champion 
Kirks Patricia. Puppies and 
grown stock for saie 

I SHIP ON APPROVAL 
BRAYVENT KENNELS Mrs. L. P. GRAY, R. R. 2, 


Five imported dogs at stud. 
Pupptes from $100.00 up. 
We have Male 
232 Clark St.. Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


Telephone Rector 2867 ENCLISH BULL 
Westfield. NJ. = 


424M Westfield BOSTON TERRIERS 
bred by me won bighest 
PEKINGESE 

greatest show, New York. 


} 1921. Rave quality pup | LARGEST KENNEL IN AMERICA 
ppres oF the Hest breeeins | All ages and colors Chiefly “Sleeve Dogs” and puppies Champion Bred 
for sale at all times. Rea SOME AS LOW AS $25 


prize winning grown sonable prices. Dogs also | 

: dogs at sensible prices. boarded. For further par- Satisfaction guaranteed. Safely shipped anywhere. | Send for photographs and description 

* Address: MRS. ANNIE , ticulars address Mrs. M. 

ok” C. McGLONE, 231st_ St. | MRS. H. A. BAXTER 

Binghamton. Vert | Beendway, on Kingsbridge ‘Ave.. New 489 FIFTH AVENUE, New York GREAT NECK, L. 
York. Televhone, Kingsbridge 3620. Tel. Vanderbilt 1236 Tel. Great Neck 418 Specimen puppy 


THOLOUGH- 
OOGS 


?.0.B0x 500 
Huntington Sta- 
L. N.Y. 


WILDROID KENNELS | 


~ Oldest breeders of Pe- 
kingese. The real Orien- 
tal style of Pekes. 
Splendid puppies and 


| 
~ 
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beauty & health | patterns 


Permanently Attractive Eyebrows & Lashes. PATTERNS CUT TO MEASURE [ adies 
Darken them with Coloura Adds winsome The Quest of Beauty yy 


. Children’s Garments: picture or description; rea- 
pression. Won't wash off. $1.20 ppd. treatment d0c 


| sonable prices, perfect ft. Mall orders a specialts 
at Spiro’s, 26 W. 38th St. and 34 W.. 4tich N.Y 


Mirs. Weisz, 111 Lexington Ave... N 


MME. MAYS lhe modern woman seeks beaut) as diligently as ever PATTERNS CUT TO ORDER. Copying from own 
Face Specialist Ponce de Leon sought the Fountain of Youth. garment a spectaity. Adults & children. Mustin tin- 
SO West 49th ings fitted to mdividua! Mail orders 
Bryant 9426. New York City. she should' It's almost a duty nowadays fied, Fivira Pattern Servic St. NVC 
MME. MAYS, Face Specialist. Eat. 30 years. Per- ti look ome’s best, 
manentliy removes wrinkles, 4 kles, ~ ete. f 
Y. 426. this page you will find the announcements of per umes 


many places which will help you to look your best. 


MME. JULIAN'’S HAIR DESTROYER perma- For 91.00 Sent to J.N. Debans 500-5th Ave.N.Y. 
nentiy eradicates all superfluous hair (with roots ou will receive 5 of the newest pertumes by 
No e lectricity or polson Stood test O0 years In tact, sou w ill find here an amazing Variety of (;iraud of Paris Odorantis, Dans les Nues, Myst« 4 


Mme. Julian 14 West 47th N. ¥. © Miteresting announcements. rhose Veraflor — Jasmin 
V. DARSY—Salon de Jeunesse. Face and neck 


treatments of the great French specialist, Dr. Dys, Just alance through them end you will 4 “4s 
with his preparations. Endorsed by royalty. send find cither some service or some article —_ ee @ plaiting & buttons 


for book and questionnaire. 630 oth Ave., N. ¥ for which vou have immediate need 
SUPERFLUOUS FLESH reduced by modern HEMSTITCHING— Accordion and Knife Pleat 
scientific electrical method. Nw dieting or exercising: ing. Pinking. buttons covered and Luttonhoves 
required. Dr. KR. Newman, lic phys., 250 5th Ave Dressmakers and Talior Supplie- Send for price 
(ar. 30th St.), N.¥-C. Phone 4989 Longacre. ist. B. Goldsmith & Co., 628 (th Ave, N. 
tells how she reduced ber flesh without drugs, diet- | ae 
ing or strenuous exercise. Write for infor'n. Arrat's dramatic art gowns remodeled repairing 
rika Tea Co., Dept. 18, 500 oth Ave, | 
CHRISTMAS GIFT —Atiractive box containing THEODORA URSULA IRVINE. Dramatic Art|) MY REBUILDING OF GOWNS works wonders) ALICE C. DUFFEY—1 Wea NYO 
a Day and an Evening shade of Lucille Savoy Fa- Diction _ kndorsed by bedith Wynne Matthison. | with frocks that seem hopeless. Alterations of all | Formerly with Tiflany & Co Tel Greeley 3735 
mous Imported French Face Poudre. Comp. $1.00.) GencerS! Training tor the Stage. Teacher of Alice | kinds Special attention to Mad Orders. Jewelry and Bead Bag Repairing | 
Used by Marjorie Rambeau. AstorThea. Bidg.. N.Y Brady. Studio, S10 Carnegie Hall, N. ¥ Homer, 7 St., Plaza 0493 Pear! Stringing by Appointme nt 
JOHN POST'S BLACKHEAD LOTION eradi- Gowne Tailored. Suits * 
cates blackheads by absorbing secretion the emodeied up-to-date. Shop Blouses and 
pores; contracts large pores; clarifies skin. Sl.20 dress forms Refitted. Miss H. Redding Coughlin, 17 bk. 48th sachets 
ested for 20 yrs. 500 Sth Ave., cor 42nd N. No Branches. Phone 5062 Murray 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. MOLES, WARTS per- PNEUFORM- -The Pneumatic Dress Form. Gowns | IMPORTED NOVELTIES-- Sachets for Trous- 
manently destroyed. Satisfaction insured Liectio- fitted without personal try-on Inflated in fitted | h . ' seau and Boudvir. to use after the bath Batik 
iysis, no pain. Physicians’ reterences. Tel. Van'biit lining, gives exact figure Fitted Linings Preu alr handkerchief. Vanity puffs, boxed, $1 each. Send 
2340. Florence Woodley, 507-5sth Ave & Form, 16 West 46th St... N. Bryant 5323s for bkit. Jaquet, 130 W. 42nd St... 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR Permanently Destroyed WAVING 
with roots. Painless and harmless; G;uaranteed. No ‘he best equipped and largest 
electricity nor chemicals. Postpaid $1 a package dressmaker ? establishment in the worid shoes 
Nu-Art Laboratories, Dept. H, South Orange, N.J C. Nestle Co., 12 and 14 bast 49th =t.. New York 
MME. STEVENS HENDEKSOUN. Delightful, MADAME EUGENIE CROWN OF GOLD SHAMPOO AND TONIC | SHOECRAFT SHOP—_27 West 38th St.. N. Y- 
trench Facial Tonic. Removes sunburn, blemishes, oo . ~ t)'’s Most Exclusive ~~ ker Prevents darkening; accentuates the red and gold- | Women's and Childien’s fine footwear ‘Narrow 
enlarged pores, blackhe . RAL $1.50. Specialist to ow! Wr entints. $1.00 each a bottle. Not a dye or bleach feet a specialty Women's sizes 1 to 10. widths 
Miss Alice Brady. 58 W. 724 N.Y. Col. 4576 634 5th Cathedral), N.Y Tel ircle 12 Original Toiiet Prep. Co., 222-H Mad. Sq.Sta., N.Y. AAAAtok. Send forCatalog Hs. Fit guaranteed. 
FACIAL LINES PERM ANE NTLY MOVED SANUEL E. HAYES, Inc., 582 Filth Ave.. New York. 
Mail inquiries answered. 4 ARA . ave a sight-proof parting not obtainable eise- Individual style in ladies’ shoes t rder in 
5 Luropean Graduat employ ment agency where. Parisian Booklet on request. Manuel, Wig materials and color of costumes ” Write for 
201 W. 120th St Tel Morninaside 1367 and Transformation Specialist, 20 bk. 48th St. N. ¥ booklet and directions in self-measurement. 
LAIRD'S REDUCING LOTION for overdeveil-.| MISS BRINKLEY, 507 Fifth Ave., New York CHAS. PREY, 11 e. 41 St. (at 5th Ave.), N.¥.C. THE PEDIFORME SHOE. Individuality ‘pre- 
oped busts, hips, thighs and arms, price $3.75 ; int We open houses, clean — put in order Phe ©. F. Method of Permanent Waving dominates in the pose, grace and appearance. The 
bottle, post a... Sufficient for one month's treat- for occupane and Treatment of Prematurely Cray high arch, narrow heel fitting and straight toe line 
ment. Laird, 17 Kk. 48th st.. N. ¥.C The office supplies competent household servants. | Hair Consultation and booklet free assure you of supreme comfort 
CARL PEDIFORME SHOES are approved by the world's 
— . : Specialist in Permanen air aving greatest authorities. Ky the National Board 
blouses, gowns & waists entertainment | Formerly with Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. of Y. W. C. A., Government Oversea Workers 
| 5 Columbus Circle, N. Y. Cc Columbus 2410. as being the only “Perfect"’ Shoe 
UNUSUAL. BUT NOT EXTREME, our frocks, PUNCH & JUDY SHOW, for Children’s parties, RICHARD'S HAIR SHOP PROOF: Prociaimed by a million benefited wear- 
gowns and suits combine style and workmauship. including sleight of hand and magic tricks and Specialist in Permanent Hair Waving ers as America’s Most Popular Shoe. 
Artistic “wine makes old gowns new. ventriloqguism Ambrose Jeffries, 44 bLidert St., Scientific Scalp Treatment Henna Coloring. 36 West 36th St., 224 Livingston St., 
Von Kull C West 345th Street. N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y lelephone, 1470 Bushwick. Fifth Ave. (at 53rd St.), N.Y.C°. Tel. Plaza New York, N.Y Brooklyn, y. 
THE MEZZANINE SHOP — Ss Restorer | VAMP SHOES. french and American 
Blouses, “ns Accessories, Imported Novelties in ull the shades of brown estores gray hairtoits models Round or Pointed Toes, in all leathers 
Sweaters. Circular on request. Miss W fancy dress & costumes natural color. Harmless No unsightly outers Best for high insteps. Send for Catalogue “H."’ 
Hotel Commodore, N. Y. © Vanderbilt 7757 continued. $1.15 by mail. 665 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. J. Glassberg, 225 West 42nd Street, New York City 
THE ART OF ALTERATION. Original charm BROADWAY ee, eo co, ANTON KUHN & SON 
and smartness thru slightest alteration We spe- riginai ideas in Ba asque Specialist in permanent hair waving . 
cialize in remodeling. Visit us or let us call (‘ostumes to order or tor rent . Individual attention given specialty shops 
Jeannetton, Inc., 122 E. 57th St., N. Y. Plaza 4244. Phone Bryant 3440 116 W. 48th St. N. Y.-C.) 3S West 39th St... New York City. Fitzroy 2732 
MME. CLAIRE, formerly with Paquin, Paris, BEHRENS -LIPSHUTZ CO. Theatrical Cos PERMANENT WAVE WILKINSON HAND-MADE ART QUILTS. 
and Lucille. N. Y. GOWNS and WAISTS to or- tumes, 162 West 48th St.. New York. Phone, Large Wave a Specialty. Personal pyentien. Beautiful, practical gift for every occasion. Made 
der at moderate 4 Phone Lenox 241 Bryant 0935. Creators of Original and distinctive |. Halloh, 36 East 48th Street, N. Y. only to order. Illus. catalog H_in colots sent on 
ddress 162 East 82nd St.. N. Y. ©. masquera ade de costumes Formerly with ¢ ‘olony Club for eleven eae, request Wilkinson Quilt Co., Ligonier, Ind. 
MISS ANNA 2172 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
Specializes in Permanent 
book labels fashion aati | Waving and Hair Coloring shopping commissions 
Schuyler 751: 
BOOK LABELS SKETCH SERVICE for DRESSMAKERS. heeps | MRS. C. B. WILLIAMS, New York Shopping. . 
from engraved plates—original design. you in touch with newest Parislancreationsand N.Y. h tel Will shop with you or send anything on ap- 
Sketches and samples submitted models. Sketches hand colored and inexpensive. 0 Ss proval Services free Send tor Butietin. 
Dreka. 1121 Chestnut st... Philadelphia, Pa Write for sples. Chic Fashions, 20 BF. 46th St... NY. | 366 Fifth Avenue, New York C ’ 
= 72d . bet. Broad- | MRS. MARION P. WEIGLE, Smart 
way and Columbus Ave... N block to Central | Shops wr: you or with you free of cha 
business opportunities for the children Park. Comfort, refinement & luxury combined with | (Chaperoning. RKeferenc 4 
mod. rates. Send for bkit Eugene Cable, Mer. | 306 W. 90th St.. N. Y. C. Riverside O182 
YOUNG WOMAN OF REFINEMENT TOTS TOGGERIE, 55 W. 45th St. Tel. Bryant HOTEL ST. JAMES, Times Sq., off Broadway. THE CHICAGO SHOPPER—will do your shop- 8 
to wear clothes in our ateliers. 2867. Outfitters to Children of all ages. Nocata- 109 W. 45th St., 4 min. walk to 40 theatres and all ping for you, Christmas Gifts a Specialty. Send 
7 Stein & Blaine logue. (oats and Hats made to order a specialty. principal shops. Much favored by women traveling l4c. for booklet, "Where to Dine, Dance and Shop.” ; 
: 13 and 15 West 57th Street New York Charming Styles and Superior Workmanship without escort. W. Johnson Quinn, Pres ____Maty Anderson, 39 FE. Oak St., Chicago, Ill. £ 
a . . carefully and you wili find many helpful and inter- : . 2 Cambridge- Mansions, Battersea Park 
7 cleaning & dyeing esting suggestions. They are classified under their jew elry bought London, §. W. 11 
4 resvective headines for your convenience = Shopping (haperoning 
a Apert French Cleaner and Dyer. Gowns, suits, onds, oO old, silver, i um, ¢ q " . 
; . for the home pawn tickets, artificial teeth. Cash at once. stationers 


biouses, laces, trimmings, etc. Quick Service Out of 


town orders solicited. 121 Kk. 57th St. Plaza 719s. 14) West 23rd Street. New York 


> J = Upholstered Sofas & Chairs & Windsor Chairs. CASH FOR JEWELRY, Diamonds, (;ems, Gold. Marriage Invitations and Announcements 
‘a Direct from factory at distinct savings. Chairs, $19 silver, new or broken. Prices now exceptionaily of distinctive individuality. Gained by an ex- 
7 corsets to $155. Sofas $119 to $290. Crated & fret. paid high Est. 40 years. Mme. Naftal, 69 West 45th perience of over sixty years of fine engraving 
Photos sent. Ruder Bros., 21 E. 48th N. ¥.C. Street. N. ¥.C. Tel. Bryant 670 The Dreka Company, 1121 Chestnut St.. Phila. 
GOSSARD FRONT LACE CORSETS Consult this directors Of exclusive epectalty shops 
experienced corsetieres; $3.25 up. Retail for things new and distinctive 
mpertenced covertieres: $325 up.  Retal You will And it helpful in ladies’ tailors unusual gifts 
Corset Co., 170 Madison Ave., at 34th St \ ing ult buving problems 
4 MME. S. SCHWARTZ VELTRY MILADYS TAILOR. Made-up POSTAGE STAMP GIFT SHOP 
ay: ‘‘ustom-made corsets for the woman of fashion. | f ° modcis for sale at spemal price during January Hand made Novelties, Gifts and Prizes 4 
= 11 KE. 47th St., New York City. urriers Furs new and remodeted. Mail orders Invited. Send a Postage Stamp for lilustrated Booklet. 4 
Telephone 1: 552 Murray Hil! Veltry, 425 Fifth Avenue & Indianapolis, Ind 
‘o SMART FURS FOR LIMITED INCOMES. 
° Genuine Hudson Bay Seal Coats & Wraps, 8175: | . = 
b, dancing worth $450. Latent creations. exciusive bth Ave literary service wedding stationery , 
models. L. Furman, 778 6th Ave, N.Y. Bkit. sent | 
x” VESTOFF-SEROVA SCHOOL, 47 W. 72nd &t. | AUTHOR of wide experience offers his assistance in EVERETT WADDEY CO., for a generation has 
Nature Dancing, Russian, Ballet, Inter pret- b ht strictest confidence: research, revision, advice, insured highest quality engraved Wedding Invita- 
ive, etc. Lllustrated text books on Nature or Rus- ns oug criticism, instruction, commissions. (Cotres tions at re _ prices Book of Wedding 
sian Dancing. $5 per volume. (Catalog N on request. ‘ H_.B.. Box 186, Madison Square Station, N. ¥ Etiquette tree lith St.. Richmond, Va 
New York HELENE L. SWENEY Boston MME. NAFTAL -_s 100 WEDDING ANNOUNCEMENTS $13.50 or 
Expert mstruction, specializing in pays highest cash value for fine 2 3a? 4 invitations. hand-engraved. 2 sets of envelopes, 
all Modern Dances, with special at- misfit or slightly used evening, maids’ uniforms 100 Calling Cards, $2.75. Write for samples 
tention to correction of faults street and dinner costumes; B. Ott Engraving Co. 1029 Chestnut St.. Phila 
Private and class lessons; beginners Also for furs, diamonds, jewelry, TRIM, SMART UNIFORMS (Maids, Nurses, SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 
or advance’. Normal course for silverware, furniture and rugs etc.) of strong materials that hold their graceful Wedding invitations & announcements. Wholesale a 
_- teachers. Diplomas awarded Promptness and liberal payment our motto. lines. Accessories of dainty simplicity prices. Guaranteed hand engraved. Highest qual- : 
: 9 E. 59th St... N. Y. Telephone Piaza 8612 69 West 45th Street rel. 670 Bryant. Nurses’ Outfitting Ass'n, 425 Fifth Ave.. N. Y. C itv. Write for smpis: 610 F.. Main St..Richmond,Va 
7 ALVIENE UNIVERSITY OF DANCE ARTS, | TEL. BRYANT 1376. WE PAY CASH AT ONCE DRESSES. CAPS and Bonneté, Coats, Aprons, WEDDING INVITATIONS & Announcements 
aan 43 W.72 St... New York. Founded 1894. 12 Master | for Used Gowns, Suits,W raps, Furs, Diamonds, Jew- Collars & Cuffs, Bibs, Ready-made ane to order Engraved in the very latest styles Write for 
' tutors—Students Dance Theatre Theatre and | elry, Silverware. Highest prices guaranteed. Write, | NU RSES’ OUTFITTING ASSN, samples and prices. Prompt service Virginia 
%, Social Dances. For Catalogue write Irvine Sec'y | phone, send. Mme. Furman, 101 Ws 47th St.. N.Y 425 5th Ave... New York Stationery Co.. Dept. H, Richmond. Va 
7 : ern Dance Studio New York. Tel. Bryant 670. I will pay good value 113 
Sa 44 West 57th St. (Formerly Thorley Bidg.) | for your fine used evening, street and dinner frocks; | milliner y & feathers yarns 
| For rates and appointment ‘phone Circle 4138. also diamonds, jeweiry and silverware. 
_ LOUISE MORGAN STUDIOS THE LONG FELT WANT PARADISE, GOURA and OSTRICH Feathers ORIGINAL CREATIONS in Hand Knitted 
# 241 West 72nd St. Phone ¢ Solumbus 4569. | May be filled, perhaps, by consulting this page. If reconstructed. Newes t dress trimmings aad fancies garments. A complete stock of yarns. Corps 
Modern Dances the thing you require fs not mentioned here, write from your old feat hers Prompt mall service of instructors. Lisa Barsaloux, 400 Fifth Ave , 
Children’s Classes. Subscription Evening Dances. ' the Bazar. | K. Methot, 38 West 34th Street, New York City. | New York, opposite Tiffany. 
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| New York Schools 


ea 


SCHOOLS 


Foreign Schools | 


ma 


LAUSANNE, SWITZERLAND 


“L’Arcadia.”” Mont Choisi. 

First rate finishing school. 
Mmes. Petter & Inman receive a few Ameri 
can girls. Home life. High references 
Write for prospectus. 


@aksmere 


MRS. MERRILL’S 
SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Maksmere Abroad — 


Paris Branch at 
Avenue Montaigne, 25 
For Catalog:, 


MRS. MERRILL’S SCHOOL for GIRLS 
Box B. Mamaroneck. N. Y 


Year 


addre The Secretary 


Orienta Point, 


BRIARCLIFF. 


Mrs. Dow's School for Girls 
‘irs EDITH COOPER HARTMAN, B. S.-Principal 
BRIARCLIFF MANOR - NEW YORK 


BEECHMERE 
School for Little Girls 
Here your little girl 
from 4 to 12 will receive 
a splendid education in 
wholesome atmwos- 
phere Class singing 
folk dancing and French 
included in tuition, <A 
few vacaticles for next 
semestet 

Anita Alison, Directress 
Maiverne, Long Island 


HEWLETT SCHOOL 


Hewlett Long Island 


Primary through College Preparatory. All out- 
door sports. 


New York, Long Island, Garden City. 


Cathedral School of Saint Mary 


A Scnoont ror Giris, 19 miles from New York. 
College preparatory and general courses. Music, 
Art and Domestic Science Catalogue on request. 
Box B Miss MintaM A, ByTeL, Principal 


URSULINE ACADEMY 
Middietown, New York 
Elementary, College 
Music, Modern Languages. Secretaryship. Winter 
Sports. Terms $650. inclusive of extras $1,000 
rospectus on request. 


OSSINING SCHOOL 


For Girls. 53rd year. Academic and economic 


courses. Separate school for very young girls. For 
catalog address Clara C. Fuller, Prin... New York, 
Ocsining- on-Hudson, Box 1-8. 


HIGHLAND MANOR 


A non-sectarian country boarding school for giris 
45 minutes from New York. Primary, Interme- 
diate, ¢ ‘olle l’re paratory, *oStgraduate, 
EUGENE H. LEHMAN 
Hudson, WN. Y. 


HEBBARD SCHOOL 
Formerly The Children’s House 


An all-the-year graded school for boys and girls 


Sto 14. Medern buildinus, country estate. Horse 
back riding and all voutdouor sport Send for 
catalogue Principal, 


Cc. Hebbard, 
Tarrytown. on-Hudson, Y. 


renparatory. | 


| 26) Contra! Park West. Box 8. 
Box 


| Now is the time to de- 
cide if, for any reason, 
you want to change 
schools for the second 
semester. 


On this, and the suc- 
ceeding four pages, you 
will find the announce- 
| ments of schools, all of 
| which are _ personally 
| known to the Harper's 
Bazar School Bureau. 
Study these announce- 
ments to find the school 
that will meet your par- 
ticulag requirements. 


irector: 


| If You Want to Change 
Your School 


Harper’s Bazar School Bureau 


| 
| 
| 
| Kenneth N. Chambers 
119 West 40th Street, New York City | 


If you cannot find this 
particular school here 
write or telegraph us 
for information. The 
time, of course, is short. 
The second semester, as 
you know, begins right 
after the holidays. 


We can let you know at 


once, by return mail, 
where vacancies are 
available. 

Address your letter 


personally to 


— 


New York Schools 


The SCOVILLE 
SCHOOL 


2042 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Boarding and Day School 


i 


= for Girls 
Full and advanced 
studies. ‘ollege preparation. Art, 
Music, Interior Decoration, Dramatic 


Art. Languages and Practical courses. 


Individual care and supervision. For 
catalogue address 
Miss Rosa B. Cutsman, Principal. 


Miss Foster's School for Girls 
Advanced Elective College 
Special Arts. Native French 


52 East T2nd St... New York, 


P reparatory. 
Teachers. 


N. ¥. 


repares girls for Barnard 
Teachers’ College é-yr Elemet- 
tary for boys and girls. Junior and 
Senior Hich-School for girls only. 
MISS BENTLEY. Prin.. 
526 West 114th St.. N. Y¥. City 


THE SEMPLE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


A City School with Country Advantages 

Central Park. Boarding and Day Pupils. Special 

and Finishing courses. Languages, Art. Music ani 

Art. Social life Outdoor recreathe 
Darrington Semple, Principal 

New York City 


MRS. [APHAM'S SCHOOL 


Formerly 
The Mothers Helper and Elementary School 
870 Riverside Drive (160th St.) New York 
Tet. Audubon 0435 

An all day school, 6 days weekly, with luneh- 
eons and carriage service Boys and girls 3 to 
14 yrs. Musie; dancing; arts and crafts. After- 
Resident pupils. 


noon recre ation group 
WwW rite _for Booklet 
Mrs, Guace APHAM, Director. 


Opposite 


The Junior School 


For boys and girls between ages of 6 and 
12. Individual beds, complete school 
equipment. Altitude 800 ft., at gateway 
to the Berkshires. Two hours from New 
York. Address 


MRS. L. S. 
Arlington 


TEBBETTS 
New York 


OMSTOCK SCHOOL 


| Service 


COLUMBIA 
Preparatory School 


301 West S8th St. at West End Ave. 


vy York City 
and Day 
Girls and Boys 
Kindergarten, Grammar, 
College Preparatory 


Under a Private Tutor 


Your child could not receive as com- 
plete or a more personal training than 
with us. Our training will onaiie her 
to meet the supreme test in the Ex- 
amination Room. 


Individual Attention—Small Classes 
School for Applied Concentration 
Art, Science, Music, Academic, Athletics 


THE GARDNER SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


11 Bast Sist Street. New York. N 
A thorough school with delightful home life. 
Fireproof building. Collece preparatory. academic, 
secretarial and elective courses Music. Riding, 
Swimming. Tennis. 65th year. 


Miss Eltinge & Miss Maslani, 


The Scudder School Women. 


Day andl 

7 bulldings; 200 students. Unusual practical courses, 

(1) Preparatory and General (2) Domestic Science, 

(3) Secretarial (4) Sectal Welfare and Community 

Gymnasium. swimming, etc. Address Miss 

. B. Seudder, New York City, 244 W. 72d St., at 
Riverside Drive 


Institute of Musical Art DAMRoscH 


An endowed sachool Provides a therough aul 
comprehensive musical education in all branches. 
and is equipped ~ give highest advantages to most 


exceptional tale 
| Address N. Y. City 


New York School 
of Music and Arts 


150 Riverside Drive, New York City 


overlooking Hudson 
iver. 


Principals 


120 Claremont Ave.. 


Beautiful location 


Day dnd Boarding Pupils. 

Ideal home life for refined, cultured girls. 
Europe and America's Most Eminent 
Teachers. 

Voice, piano, organ, violin, harp and all 
instruments. Dramatic art, dancing. lan- 
guages. Outdoor life and all recreational 


( Three vacancies 


Chaperonage 


and social advantages. 


| Chaperonage Homes 


SOUTHERN LODGE 
Harrison & Rye, N.Y. 


45 Minutes out 
home for young women 
dancing with special study Tennis, 
horseback riding Entrée to exclusive 
lubs. ‘Our chaperones are real 
Booklet and particulars address 

. HUNTER 

270 Madison Ave. 


Music. 
golf, 
pals." 


Delightful 


FRENCH HOME SCHOOL 


ianned exclusively for girls wishing tw 
pursue special studies in New York 
Exceptional opportunity to acquire fluen' 
Freneh Every advantage of the City 


on request. 


MISS MACINTYRE or MLLE. TALGUEN 
320 West 107th St.. New York City 
(Riverside Drive) 


Residence in New Park 


FOR GIRL STUDENTS 
MRS. HENRY HARRISON BOSWELL 
344 West S4th Street Chaperonage 


at present Prospectus on request. 


Mrs. Zachary Ford Lillard 


6 West 87th Street, New York 
Announces the re-opening of her House as a 
Residence for young women students. 


Circular on request. 


Cc <neperone ge. 


“Che Chaperonage” 
A home fer Young Ladies studying or visiting In 
NEW YORK CITY 
Free course in Interior Decoration. See Booklet 
MISS LUCY MAY JOHNSON. Chaperone 
The Webster. 40 West 45th Street, Near Fifth Ave. 


TEASDALE RESIDENCE 
bor — women and girl 
all yea Chaperonage 
126 West 80th ‘Btreet One door from Riverside Drive. 
on request 


TELEPHONE 7724 


An Attrartive Home 


FOR A FEW GIRL STUOENTS 
West End Ave. & 79th §S 


N. Y. C. 


For varticulars address: 
Sec’y, 391 West End Ave.. Apt. 3 North. 
Tel. Sehuyler 


| New York Schools 


Boarding and Day School Darts, , 
post-graduate work 
Jessica G. Cosgrave, A.B.. LLB... Principal 
Anne E. Boardman, A.B., A.M., Associate Prin. 
Address for catalogue. Secretary of Admissions 
WALLCOURT 

Miss Goldsmith's School for Girls. 18 acres. in 
heart of Finger Lake Region. College Preparatory. 


General and Special Courses including secretarial 


work. Dramatics Music. Supervised athletics 
Boatho use w catalogue address 
allcourt Auvora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 


DREW SEMINARY. ie carmel Schoo! for Girls 


on Lake Gleneida, Carmel, N. Y 49 miles from 
Y. City 600 feet elevation Home-like at- 
mosphere. General and special] courses. Athletics. 


56th year Catalog CLARENCE McCLeL- 
LAND, President. Box 402, Carmel. N. Y. 


THE KNOX SCHOOL 
or Girls 


Formerly at Tarrytown-on-Hudson, now on Otsego 


Lake, Cooperstown. New York. For catalog and 
views address 
Mrs. Russell Houghton 
Box 10 Cooperstown, Y. 


| Tutoring 
Te Tees 


Elementary and Preparatory Branches 
Successful record with New York's leading 
private schools Instruction at student's or 
tutor’s residence For particulars aditress 
Mrs. H. D. Roberts 62 W. 84th St.. N.Y.C. 

Tel. Schuyler 3822 


Teachers’ Agencies | 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Offers unparalleled service. Nearly every 
private school in America has employed 
teachers on our recommendation. 


Cc. S. CROSMAN, 225 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 


| Vocational Counsel | 


VOCATIONAL COUNSELOR 
LECTURER 
LYNBROCK LONG ISLAND 
By eppointment in New York City 


HERBERT A. WILKINSON 


15 
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Miss Mason’s School for Girls ee 
On the Hudson, 4 minutes from New 
York. Graduate, preperatory. especial, vo 
cational depertments. Sepa: ate echool for | 
little girle. Suromer School emphasizes vo- 
cational training. For either address 
MISS C. E. MASON, LL.M... 
Box 942 Tarrytown-on-Hudsen, N.Y. 
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A Southern 


School 


the 


uA inter Months? 


Ask Harper’s 


Bazarl 


Seven Gables 


The house of little folks. 
A junior girls’ school 
where loving care is 
mingled with expert 
teaching. 
lighted rooms for work 
and play. Country sur- 
roundings. At Seven 
Gables girls 10-14 years. 
Hillcrest for girls 6-10 
Send for i 


vears. 
trated catalog. Mr. 
Mrs. H. M. Crist. Prin- 


sipals, Box 1510, Swarth- 
more, Pa. 


The Junior School of 
The Mary Lyon School 


OGONTZ SCHOOL. Founded 1850. A schoo! for 
girls occupying at: estate on the summit of Rydal 
Hills. 25 minutes from VPhila. Ullustrated booklet 
describing new building mailed on request. Rydal 
Junior Department. 
MISS ABBY A. SUTHERLAND. Principal 
Pennsylvania. Montgomery County. 


= HARCU SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 
iit Thorough college preparation; of -pecial 
study. Music, art. New building, large 

, riding Mrs EF. ul 

.. Head of School Mus 
M. Wiis. B. Head of Acad. Dept 


BISHOPTHORPE MANOR 


Convenient to New York 


.clect schoo] tor girls 
and Philadeiplita College preparatcrs and 
eral courses. Seeretatial work, N. Wranr, 
Principal, Box 246, Bethlehem, Pa 


THE DARLINGTON SEMINARY. Estal- 
lished A selewt school for girls ou 60-acte 
estate, 22 miles from Philadelphia College pre- 
paratory, Secretarial, Music, Art, Expression, Do- 
mestic Science and Physical Training Courses. 
Riding. Swinuming asd all outdoor sperts. Catal 


Christine F. Bye, Pres.. Box 622, West Chester, Pa. 


DEVON MANOR 


In Valley Forge region 16 miles from Phila. 
College prep Vocational work, Domestic Arts, 
Secretarial, Social Service. Art, Music. 

Mrs. Langdon Caskin, Pritt 
Box 102, Devon Manor, Devon, Pa 


LINDEN HALL SEMINARY 


eautiful, healthful location Academic, College 
Preparatory and Special Courses Separate Junior 
Department. Secretarial. Gymnasium and Swimming 
Pool. Catalog. Rev. F. W. STENGEL, Principal, 
Box 122, Lititz, Pa. 


THE COWLES SCHOOL 


2oth year. <A sound general education for 

girls. Efficient college preparation. 

Oliver Denton, Visiting Director, Piano Dept. 

Emma Milton Cowles, A.B.. Headmistress 
Oak Lane, Philadelphia, I’a. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Overbrook. 


Miss Sayward's Schoo 


Philadelphia. College preparatory and secretarial 
courses. Music, Domestic Science. Physical train- 
ing, vutdeor sports, horseback riding, swimming. 
Develops character, mind and bedy. Write Dept B. 
Miss JANET Saywanrb, Principal. 


For Girls. 
~uburb. of 


Box 425, JENKINTOWN, Pa 


BEECHWOOD 


Jenkintown, Pa. School for practical] traiuing of 


soung women. Collece Departments, Music, Art. 
Domestic Science, ete. Arge 
lor catalog, a ldress as above 


R Y DAL 
The Junior Department of the Ogontz School. <A 
Home School for Girls % to 14 A teacher of 
strong personality, who has had unusual success 
in training little girls, is in charge 


Enrv! is , 


limited. Write for catalog. Miss Abby A. Suther- | 
land, Rydal. Montgomery County, Pa. 


New England Schools | | 


THE BURNHAM SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Founded by Mary A. Burnham in 1877 

Opposite Smith College Campus 

Miss HeLen E, THOMPSON, Headmistress 
Northampton. Massachusetts 


HOWARD SEMINARY FOR GIRLS. 25 
from Boston. 


miles 
Preparatory and General Courses. 


Une- your igi tensive cvuurse fur college entrance 
examinations Household economics. Strong 
courses in Uistrumenta!l atid vocal music. Horse- 


back riding. All spurts Mr. and 
Kendall, Principals. 
26 Howard St., West Bridgewater, Mass. 


THE CHAMBERLAYNE SCHOOL 


General, special and 

courses. Household arts. Music. 

—native teachers. Out-of-door sports. 
261 Clarendon St. 

Cor. of Commonwealth Ave., Boston, 


pupils. 


college preparatory 


Mass. 


CHOATE SCHOOL 


1600 Beacon Street. Brookline Massachusetts 
ome and day school for girls. 

Augusta Choate, Vassar, A.B.. A.M... Princin; 

Helen Anderson Smith, Associate rine 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample Grounds. 
Principals: John MacDuffie, Ph.D... 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


— 


— 


New England Schools 


WATERBURY, CONN. Founded 1875 


Successful preparation for all colleges Sec- 
retarial Course civing Gregg Certificates. All 


branches of Domestic Sclencee Excellent ad- 
vantages in Music and = Art, Experienced 
teachers CGiymnasium work, Athletics, Track 
tasketball, Swimming and Outdoor & 
Beautifully situated, one hour from Hartford 
or New Haven Students admitted at ars 
time during the year. Send for booklet. 


MISS EMILY GARDNER MUNRO, A. M. 
Principal 


THE ELY SCHOOL 
ELY COURT 
CONNECTICUT 


One hour from New Y ork. 


GREENWICH 


In the country. 


GLEN EDEN For high school girls 

or graduates. Subur- 
ban to New York City, 50 minutes from 
Fifth Awenue. Magnificent equipment. 
Enter any time. For booklet address Record- 
ing Sec'y. (ile Ede n. Stamford. nn. 


SOUTHFIELD POINT HALL 


beautifully located on Long Island Sound nter- 

nealiate. General and College Preparatory Courses 

Music, Gynvastics, Athletics and Sports \cldress 
Jessie Callam Gray, B.A., Principal 

6 Davenport Drive Stamford. Conn. 

Norwalk. Conn. 


HILLSID For Girts. 


45 miles from New York. Preparation 
entrance examinations 
Ore athletics 
Margaret R. Brendlinger. A.B. (Vassar) 
Vida Hunt Francis, A.B. (Smith) 
Principals 


ROGERS HALL SCHOOL for GIRLS 


Massachusetts. 38 minutes from Boston. 
sports Gymnasium and swimming pool 
For catalogue and views. address 

Miss Olive Sewall Parsons, 8.A., Principal 


BEACON 

A Country-City Boarding and Day 

boys and girls of all ages. 

College preparatory and diploma cours 
MRS. HEA NDR 

1440 Beacon St., Brookline, Mass. 


TENACRE—A Country School for Girls 
10 to 14 


Lowe ll. 
Country 


Preparatory to Dana Hall, 14 miles from Bost 
All sports and athletics supervised and adapted ra 
the age of the pupil. Finest instruction, care and 
influences. Miss Helen Temple Cooke, Dana Hall, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


A school that develops well-trained, healthful and 
resourceful womanhood Home Economics, Music. 
Art, College Preparatory amd Secretarial Courses. 
Guy . Winslow, Principal 
137 Woodland Road Auburndale, 


MASSACHUSETYs. Norton. (30 mile- from Boston. 


HOUSE IN THE PINES 

A school for girls. Preparatory and finishing courses 
Languages -native teachers. Music, Household Arts. 
Secretarial courses. Every attention, not only to 
habits of study, but to each girl's health and hap- 
piness Miss Gertrerpe E. Cogntsn, Principal 


LINCOLN SCHOOL 


Ideally located for city advantages and outdoor 

lite. Horseback riding. College preparatory, elec- 

tive, and secretarial courses. Home Economics, 

Art and Music. Modern buildings and equipment 

MISS MIRIAM SEWALL CONVERSE, Principal 
Providence, R. 1. 


WALNUT HILL SCHOOL 


A College Preparatory School for Girls. 17 miles 
from Bosto 46 acres 6 buildings. Skating 
pond. Athletic fields. Gymnasium. 

MISS CONANT, MISS BIGELOW 
30 Highland Street Natick, Mass. 


| NOBLE & GREENOUGH SCHOOL, Dedham, Mass. 


' tul location in the 


| Write for catalogue and 
, Ph.O., Pres., 


»Athietic 


A Country Boarding and Day School, % miles 
from Boston 100 acres. ©m the Charles River 
Superb mansion Gymnasium and boathouse. 


fields. Preparation for college and sci- 
entific schools. Address 
aries Wiggins, 2d, Headmaster. 


Southern Schools 


HOLLINS COLLEGE for Women 


Founded 1842 


Langu uages Standard College Courses for Bachelor of Arts and 


Bachelor of Music degrees. 290 students. Health- 
Virginia mou! tains 
Matty L. Cocke. Pres. . Box 335. Hollins. Va. 


Warrenton Country School 


For young girls. In foothills of 


Virginia, near 


Washington. Preparatory and Special courses. 
French the language of the hous 


habits of order and economy 
Mile. Lea M. Bouligny. Box 28. Warrenton. Pa. 


Sullins College for Girls and Young Women 
New buildings. every room tas bath attached. 
Gymnasium, Swimming Pool. Outdoor Sports 
Standard High School and Junior College Courses 
Music, Art, Expression and Domestic Science. 
Secre tarial Courses. Students from 40 
views, 


x B. Bristol. Va. 


Martin, 


School. For . 


Principal | 


Inculcates 


states. | 


Western Schools 


Washington, D. C., Suburbs 
JAMES E.AMENT, Ph.D... LL.D., President 


For Young Women. Presets the funda- 
metitals of ollege education ir 
year diploma course. Music, Art 
sion, Domestic Sciethe and other vocational 
courses. Athletics. Gymnasium, swimming 
Thirty-two buildings. Fightr- 
Cultured environments, 
surroundings, democratic tdeals. 
enrollment is urged. Catalog. 


pool, riding 
five acre campus 


healths 
An early 
Address 


Registrar, Box 170, Forest Glen, Maryland 


~~ COLONIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


heuutiful location in National Capita! High 


School, College Preparatory and Collegiate courses 
Complete Domestic Science and Secretarial depart 
metit=. Music, Art and Expression, Well ordered 
home and social life Crgar ized play and recrea 
ll athletics Catalog Miss Charlotte 
Crittenden Everett. Principal. 1533 Eighteenth 


Stree et. N. W., Washington. D. C. 


Gunston Hall 


A »chool for Girls. Established 1802 
Mrs. Beverley R. Mason, Principal 
1924 Florida Ave.,Washington, D.C. 


CHEVY CHASE SCHOOL A school for 


the girl of today and tomorrow. Course l’repara- 
tors; two-Sear advanced for high sc hool craduates; 


special. Unrivalled location at the national capital 
For catalog, address CHEVY CHASE ScHooL, Box B 
FREDEKIC EARNEST FARRINGTON, Ph. D Head 


master, Washington, D. C. 


KING-SMITH STUDIO-SCHOUL 


For young women. Courses in music, languages, 
painting. sculpture, dancing, expression and dra- 
matic art, amd academic or college subject. 


All courses elective. Unusual social advantages. 
Director, King-Smith Studio-School, 


1,51 New Hampshire Ave., Washington, D. C. 

New Jersey Schools 


New Jeusty, Orange 
Miss Beard’s School for Girls 


4 country school, 13 miles from New York. College 
oreparatory, special courses. Music, Art, Domestic 
irs and Science. Supervised physical work in 
uymnasium and fleld. Catalog on request. 

Address Miss C. BEakp. 


Centenary Collegiate institute—A girls’ school in 
beautiful country pear New York. 48th year. 5 
modern buildings: 50 acres: $600,000 equipment; 
athletics, swimming pool, etc. Sensible regulations 


and dress College preparatory certificates. Gen- 
eral and special courses. Catalog on request. 
Hacketts- 


Dr. Robert J. Trevorrow, Pres., Box 41, 
town. WN. J. 


ST. ELIZABETH-OF-THE-ROSES (Episcopal ) 


Mother School 
Children 1 to 12 years. Open all year. One hour 
from New York City. Usual studies, Outdoor sports. 
‘The School That Develops Initiative.’’ 
Mrs. W. B. Stoddard, Directress, Caldwell, N. J. 


An Eastern School 


A few Eastern schools will have vacancies 
tor the second term. Write to Harper's 
Bazar for a select list. 


Southern Schools 


FLORIDA 
Miss Harris’ Florida Senest 


Grammar and college preparation course 
Outdoor classes. Ocean bathing and golf all year. 


Miss Jriia FILLMORE Hakais 
S04 First Avenue, S. E 


St. Hilda's Hall, Charlies Town, W. Va. The 
Chevron School for Girls. Episcopal. In the 
Shenandoah Valley. College Preparatory. 
Courses Music and Art. Athletics. Open air 
vlasses Individual instruction. $600 Catalog. 
PENDLETON DUVAL, Principal 
rmer Principal Stuart Hall) 


ST. aanee, An Episcopal School for Girls 


Founded ls4z. Full College preparation and two 

years’ advance work. Music, Art, Elocution, Do. 

moot Science and Business. 14 Modern Buildings, 
-Acre Campus in mild Southern Climate. Mod- 

ora ate rates ddress Rev. Warren W. Way, 

tor, Raleigh, x. 


MARYLAND COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


(‘ourses: College Preparatory; College; Domestic 
Science; Music; Expression. Advantages: 10 miles 
a Baltimore ; Fireproof buildings; Strong fac- 
u 67 years’ ‘his tory Catalogue. Address Box 
MARYLAND. 


a 


Special Schools 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE SCHOOL 


BACKWARD 
CHILDREN 


S. Friep, Principal. 


THE HEDLEY SCHOOL Mentoseort 


“Sound View School” 


for Backward Children. 

Speech Specialist from Columpla 
Instruction 

70 Stree rere Chester, N. Y. 


BULKLEY MA MANOR RESIDENT AND DAY SCHOOL 


Individual Tnustruction, Handicrafts, Gardening, 

Music. Physical Culture Elementary Subjects. 

Excellent care civen verseus and backward chil- 

liieal location 
A 


University. 


L 
448 Forest Ave., Rye, 


BACKWARD CHILDREN 
Faamined and educated psychologically. 
appointment in New York City Ages 3 to 16. 
Speech development Physicians and parents en- 
clorse ts 

Miss Stewart, 
Valentine St... Mt 


Specialtst 
123 Vernon, N. ¥ 
RENZELVER SCHOOL 


A select bome school ter children whe need 


physical strengthening and corrective development 
While being Expert athetic staff of 
teachers, tiurses and doctors 


HAZEL M. SCHRYVER, 
Rhinebeck, N. 


The Bancroft School 


For Mentally Subnormal Children 
One of the oldest and best schools of its kind in exis- 
tence. For catalog address Box 165, Haddonfield, N. 
kt. A. Farrington, M.D Jenzia Coulson Cooley. 


Devereux Tutoring School 
For Boys 


deerwood Tutoring School 
who require special 
Devon, Pa 


Formerly 

For boys from eight to twenty 
instruction Address, Box B, 
Kindergarten, 
ary and Intermediate. 

For children physically 4 normal, yet 
who require individual instruction and personal 
attention. Industrial and domestic arta; music. 
Beautiful country home. (12 miles from Phila.). 
J. R. Hedley, M.D., resident physician. Mrs. J. R. 
Hedley, Princioal, » B. Glenside, 


Devereux Tutoring School 
For Girls Berwyn, Pa. Box B 


For girls from eight to twenty who require special 
instruction. Also music and industrial arts 35 
acres. 16 miles from m Palledripate. 


MISS WOODS SCHOOL 


For Exceptional Children 
who are unable to progress in public or 
private schools. 


Mollie Woods Hare, Box 152, Roslyn, Pa. 


Western Schools 


THE ANNA HEAD SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


Berkeley. California 
Mary E. Witsonx, M.L.,. Principal 
Catalogue on request, 
34th year opened September 7th. 


_ THE BISHOP’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, La Jolla, California 


Miami, Florida 


Kec- | 


Lpon the Scripps Foundation Upper and Lower 
School. Educational and social training equal to 
that of Eastern Schools. Healthiest climate in the 
world. Sixteen miles from San Diego and Coronado. 


Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, President 
Caroline 8S. Cummins, M.A., Headmistres-. 


AS SAN DAW I 
Outdoor School for exceptional girls 
Numbers very limited. Individual instruction. 
Health and happiness first. Mind and body de- 
veloped in unison. Wholesome life in artistic 
home. Catalog. Mrs. Gertrude Sumption Bell, 
Principal, 3070 First St., San Diego, California. 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


For Women. Founded 1827. 114 acres of ground 
Three million dollars in equipment and endow- 
ment. Two and four year college courses with 
degrees. Music, Art, Home Economics, Journal- 
iam. Secretarial and other vocational courses. 
Supervised athletics, 50 minutes from St. Louis 
Catalog. Address Roemer, D.D., President, 
Box St. Charles, Mo. 


— 


WARD - BELMONT 


FOR GIRLS AND YOUNG WOMEN 


WARD-BELMONT combines high- 
est academic training and advan- 
tages of extensive grounds and 
equipment with that much-sought- 
for Southern culture and refinement. 
WARD-BELMONT offers gix- 
year course of study embracing two 
years of college. Its well-balanced 
curriculum meets the individual 
needs of students For information, 
acdress 
WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont Terrace, Box Y, Nashville, Tenn. 


| studio 


Southern Schools 


BRENAU COLLEGE CONSERVATORY 


Noted for: Select patronage 30 states; pleasant 
social life: location foothills Blue Ridge Mts. 
North of Atlanta. Standard A. B. course; special 


domestic science, 


advantages in aoe oratory, art, 
swimming pool. 


physical cultu gymnasium, 
Catalog and ‘ilustra fd book. 
Address Brexac. Box H, 


GULF-PARKA 
A JUNIOR COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Gulfport, Miss. 


Highest scholastic standards in class room and 
Land and water sports. Outdoor life the 

Illustrated catalog ot ee. 
f-Park. Box M. Gulfport. 


Geinesville, Ga 


whole year. 
Gul 


( NATONALPARK SEMINARY | 
| 
> KATONAH, NY. Telephone 70 
Correspondence and Jnspection Jnvited. 
if | 
_ 
= 
| 
— 
= 
ff 
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Camp for Next Summer? 


Camps 


Professional Schools 


Camp Myatic owns the Northern Light, 65 passenger 
HP. SA feet over all—epeed 20 miles an hour. 


CAMP MYSTIC 
CONNECTICUT 
“MISS JOBE’'S CAMP FOR GIRLS” 

The salt water camp for girls. Half way between 
New York and Boston Life in the New England 
ills, woods, aml byw the sea Crnusual builcings, 
DungaloWs, tennis courts Shower amd tub 
athis Modern sanitation Salt water sports. mo- 
turbuating swimming safe canoeing, horseback 
rielin dancing, fleld athletics. arts and crafts, 
ramatics. Camp life and trips unmder the 
lirecetion of Miss Jobe who has had nine seasons 
of practical experience (summer and winter) in 
amping and exploration in the Canadian Rockies. 
‘are for the safety and health of each camper 
Justors and Seniors. Age 8-18. Tlustrated booklet 
MARY L. JOBE, A.M. F.R.G.S. 

Room 64, 50 Morningside Drive. New York 


Sargent Camps 
PETERSBORO, N. H. 
The Athletic Camps for Girls 


Every activity has its purpose in helping the 
cir] toward healthy, happy. useful life. Skilled 
leaders. Wooderaft, water sports, hiking 
horseback riding, games, cdramatics, music, 
dahe lig 

Junior Camp. 
elled equipment. Home- 
raft for little folks. 

Sargent Club. iila- 
tinet unic with all camp 
rivileges for girls over 
Is ('ampers accepted 
tor "we Weeks or mere, 
june to Sept. inclusive 

For illustrated bhook- 
vt achiress Camp Secre- 
tary. 8 Everett St., 
Cambridge, Mass. 


For Girls (9-20) 
Expert direction all athletic and sports 
tmbiaed with camp life. Screened bungalows with 
“ning Water aml complete modern conveniences 
ieferetices reqquiredt Mrs Ciates Hamburger, 
lol Weat 5th N. ¥. C Tel. Schuyler 6512 


ALOHA CAM Fairlee, Vermont. 
For Girls. Ith 
aso. 3 campsa—ages 7 to 30. Fun, 
Frolic, Friendships Vigilance for 
health and safety. Booklet. 
Mrs. E. L. Gullick, 
226 Addington Road, Brookline, Mass. 


Androscoggin Lake, Maine | 


VESTOFF 
SEROVA 


Russian Sehool of 


DANCING 


Ballet. Classic, 
Interpretative, 
National ana 
Rall Room Dancing 
Children’s Courses 
a Specialty 
Baby Work 


Private Lessons 
Normal Courses 


Write for Booklet B 


The following text books are avaflable: 
““tdranerd Nature “Raby Work’’ by 
Sonia Serova Price $5.00 per volume. ‘“‘In- 
ferpretatire Studica, 1921°° by Sonia Serova 
Price $3.50 per volume ‘Russian Imperial 
Method” and Technique of the Rus- 
sian School” hy Yeronine Vestoff Price $5.00 
per volume. ‘‘Technique and Plaatique, 1921."’ 
“Training on Toes” by Veronine Vestoff. 
Price $3.50 per volume. 


M. Veronine Vestoff Mile. Sonia Serova 


Artiat Parlowa'sa Graduate Ruaasian 


Imperial Batlet 

47 West 72nd Street New York 
Telephone Columbus 6212 and 9283 

Christmas Normal, 26th to 3¢€th Dece., inclusive e 


American Academy 
of 
Dramatic Arts 


FOUNDED IN 18664 
FRANKLIN H. SARGENT, President 


The leading institution for Dra- | 
matic and Expressional Training in — 
America. Connected with Charles 


Frohman’s Empire Theatre and Com- 
panies. For information apply to 
THE SECRETARY 


175 Carnegie Hall 


For Girls 
Camp Winnahkee the pines on Coates 
Island, Lake Champlain. Best equipment. All land 
und water sports—Horseback riding, motor-hoating, 
iramatics, dancing, ixperienced 
‘‘ouneilors, Trained nurse. 7th year. Booklet. 
Vues. Wu. H. Brown, 308 West S3rd St., N 


ASH-NO-CA 


“A BOYS’ CLUB” 
In the Mountains 
of North Carolina 


Not a school, not a camp, but a place planned, 
equipped, and conducted for the pleasure and 
physical and moral welfare of boys wutilet 
Senteen during the summer Deligtrtful cli- 
mate No mosquitoes. Sports Include hiking, 
mountain climbing, camping. canoeing, swim- 
ming, boating, tennis, baseball, track, golf 
EVERYTHING A BOY LIKES. Fine build- 
fgs furtiish healthful sleeping accommoda 
tions and other buildings ample place for 
reereation in Wet Weather. Boys have best 
possible care, Large farm furnishes 
of wholesome food. 714 acre tract 


Address George Jackson, Asheville School, 
Asheville, N. C. 


handicraft. 


BONNIE DUNE—Cape Cod, Mass. 
\ll the fun of camp. all the care of home 
viven a few boys (8-14 years) on breezy, 
supny., healthy Cape Col 
Dwient L. Rovers, 
Dwieut L. Rogers, Jr., Directors, 
Parkside Road, l’rovidence, Rhode Island 


Among 


‘CAMP VEGA 


Charleston Lake, Ontario, Canada 
A Select Boy's Camp 
For information wr 


te: 
WILLIAM @. HAZEL. 16 West 47th St., New York City 


CAMP WILDMERE HARRISON, MAINE 


Sebago Lake Region 
Directed] by. men who unlerstaml how to give boys 
t seul tine, with care for their health and safety 
[uusual equipment, exhilarating sports, enthu- 
-lastic campers. Number limited. Trip to Mount 
Washitutea 
Irving C. Woodman, 6 West 82nd St., N. Y. 


#liss Conklin’s 


Secretarial School | 
Twenty-third Year 
Tilden Building 

105 WEST 40th ST. NEW YORK 


Katharine Gibbs School of 
Secretarial and Executive 
Training for Educated Women 


iesident and Day School, 247 Berkeley St., Boston. 
Day School, 101 Dark Ave., New York City 


THE GARLAND SCHOOL 
OF HOMEMAKING 


A special school which qualifies girls to preside 
over and maintain well ordered homes. 
Margaret J. Stannard. Director, 2 Chestnut, St., 
ston, Mass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Registered; offers a 2% years’ course; 8 hour day, 
affiliation with Mt. Simai Hospital, New York City. 
Scholarship for Teachers College. Beautifully 
equipped, new plant. Address Superintendent of 
Training School, Port Chester, N. Y. 


HE ELIZABETH GENERAL HOSPITAL 
offers a complete course in nursing to desirable 
candidates. An allowance of $36.00 is given at 
completion of first three months, $15.00 a month 
remainder first an«d secoml!l year; $20 per month 
third year. lHKegistered School Address 

SUPERINTENDENT OF NURSES 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


A PROFcSSION FOR YOUR DAUGHTER 
WITHOUT EXPENSE 
Faitrance requirements: 1 year high school or 
equivalent, preferably 4 years. Applicant must be 
at least nineteen years of age. Uniforms, text- 
books. full maintenance and monthly allowance 
during training. School accredited. Apply 
Hahnemann Hospital School for Nurses, 
2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago 


7 to 16 


Camp Champlain Le woods 


 Mallett’s Bay, Lake Champlain, between Green 


Adirondack Mts« A glorious vacation with 
Canoeing, -Wimming, hiking, baseball, horseback 
riding, 29th year. Booklet. Ww. H. Brown, Preai 


dent School, 300 W. 83rd St., N.Y. 


Professional Schools 


French Institute in the U. 8. 


MUSEUM OF FRENCH ART 
599 Sth Ave. (at 48th Street) N. Y. 
Intensive Course in Professional 


DRESS DESIGNING 


Techuique —draping and cutting—patterns—his- 
torlcal evolution of costume—practical sketching, 
enabling designer to exhibit the idea on paper, 
etc.—-also special class in Millinery. 


Detailed Circular “E” on Application 


Che NEW YORK SCHGOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
lOl PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 


Correspondence Cou rses 


Complete instruction by correspondence in 
the use of period styles. color harmony. com- 
position, ete. Course in Home Decoration for 
amateurs. Course for professionals. An agree- 
able and lucrative med ter vo Start any time. 


Send for Catalogue A2 


hon clher wory 
for the rest of 


O matter who she ts or where she is—no matter 
how ‘ovely she may be of face or hyure or 
charm of manner—the one paramount thought m 


her mind ts always to be more beautilully dressed. 


If she could only have those exquisite little con- 
ceits of the costumers art!—if she could only have 
those rapturous little creations of the milliner’s deft 
skill! Wouldn't she then be gloriously happy and 
wouldn't she gladden the eye of every beholder 
with her lovely grace and style? ‘Think of giving 
her such a gift this Christmas—the wift of a cos- 
tume to harmonize with her every mood, always in 
accord with the mode of the day, alw ays m ide for 
her and her alone! 

Such a gift is a course in Costume and Vlillinery 
Design or Illustration at Fashion \cademy—a gilt 
that thousands of women have been enjoying since 
the founding of Fashion Academy, Inc. cleven 
Years 

Fashion \cademy stands supreme on its splendid 
record of achievement—recognized as the foremost 
institution im the world, specializing on Design; its 
graduates number among the highest-paid Costume 
Designers in the country. 


— 


Through its simplfed method of instruction, Fash- 
ion Academy offers every woman a practical, profit- 
able profession which yiclds incomes of $3.000, 
$10.000 and more cach vear. And through the 
same traming, it offers both the freedom from ex- 
cessive clothing costs and the assurance of an ex- 
clusive. individual, and supremely becoming style. 
Fashion Academy has three resident schools in the 
cities indicated below. Classes meet four days a 
week—morning, afternoon, and evening For 
those who preter to st idy at their letsure Hroments, 
it offers the Hlome Study Courses. which are based 
upon the identical mdividual instruction in cffect 
at the resident schools. 

Our beautifully dlustrated book describes all courses 
and outlines the opportunities open to the pro- 
fessional designer. Write for your copy. You in- 
cur no obligation by doing so. 


(Note: Hlome Study ition 
only from New York Branch.) 


Emil Alvin Hartman, Director 


FASHION ACADEMY, tn. 


21 East 79th Street 
Near FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
1432 No. Broad St. Scottish Rite Temple 


zar for a Recommended 


ast 79th Str New 


demy, Inc. J Studio HB- 
rk .(near Fifth 
Please send me your FRee illustrated book 
with full information on your various Courrer 


{ 
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MILITARY ACADEMY 


A school whose military sys- 
tem is modified to meet the 
needs of growing boys. Therough 
ness in primary aml grammar 
grade Work goes hand in hand 


with military tramiu to ineul- 
cate orderliness, pr omptituc le and 
obedience avilh give your 
boy the right start toward eart- 
est. suecessful manhood The 
high, healthful location between 
city and ocean afore a beaut 


ful home in a matchless climate 
You should have the latest 
Page catalog. Address 


ROBERT A. GIBBS, Headmaster 
Route 7, Box 94 
> Los Angeles, California 


Hitchcock Mi litary Academy 


San Rafael. California. (18 miles from San Francisco.) 
year opened first Monday September 
recistration necessary. All vear round 
fully accredited. For illu-trated ca 
address Rex H. Sherer, President, San Rafact, ‘Calit 


San Diego Army and Navy hentiuenes 
College preparatory. Offers best in academi 
i military instruction, Bully accredited. Chris 
tian character training emphasised. Army detail. 
Outdeor sports entire Lawa near ocean 
Summer session July Ist to Sept > 
(atir., Pacifie Beach. Capr. THos ‘A Davis, 


HORPE 


Bovs 15. Non-sectaria: Semil-smili- 
tars 10) in Gase Strong facults 
at Suniel Camp 


LAKE FOREST. ILL. 


Culver Military Academy 


Catalog describes famous Culver military system 
Write for it 300-acre campus on Lake Maxin- 
kuckee A vacaneles usually available aftet 
hristmas. 


THE SECRETARY. CULVER, IND. 


NORTHWESTERN MILITARY & NAVAL ACADEMY 
A virile American prepares ry school for beys of 
character. Operates on self-goverumenit ciples, 
als to 70 iiles trom 
Chicage Cuatalo ws peculiar alitages 
COL. R. Pp. DAVIDSON, Supt.. Lake 
Geneva, Wisc. 

Woodstock. (1 hour trom Chicago) 

4 one feet 
Todd Seminary for Boys 
sea. Tith yea Exclus ively for younger boys (7 t 
16). Right thinking developed through comradesiup 
between teachers ald Vigilant watchfuliess 

f personal habits. Su r Camp. Onekama, Mich. 

NOBLE HILL, Principal 


AWLIN SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Dr. Frederick L. Gamage, Headmaster 
Pawling New York 


The Raymond Riordon School 


\ sane—daring—capable School certified by the 
Boord of Regents of New York State Booklet 
Write 


Highland 


Peekskill Military Academy 


Army officers detailed but pre-eminently College 
Preparatory. Complete modern Separate 
building for young boys Sth yea 

Address the Principals, Peeks kill. x. 


Ulster County. N. Y. 


ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL, MANLIUS 
College Preparatory and Military 
Among the hills 11 miles from Syracuse. Complete 
equipment Vell-ordered athletics Business 
course Junior Sechwol. Boys received mid-term. 
Next term begins Jan. 4th GEN. WM. VERBECK, 

Pres. Box 121. Manlius N. ¥ 


ST. PAUL’S 


A Boarding School for Boys 40 minutes from 
New York. For catalogue address 
Watter R. Marsa, Headmaster, 
160 Stewart Ave.. Garden City, L. L, ? 


McBurney School 


Day college preparatory school for boys. 
Separate junior department for younger boys. 
‘atalogue on requeat 

THOMAS HEMENWAY. A.M., Headmaster 
318 W. 57th St.. New York. Phone Columbus 7920 


MR.CARPENTER’S PRIVATE CLASSES for BOYS 
Known THE CARPENTER SCHOOL ‘ 


310 West End Ave.. near 74th St... N. Y. C. 
Primary to College. 22nd year. Circular. 


COLUMBIA Preparatory School 


301 West 88th St. at West End Ave. 
New York City. 
Resident and Day Boys and Girls 
Kindergarten— Grammar—College Preparatory 
UNDER A PRIVATE TUTOR 
Your child could not receive as com- 
plete or a more personal training than 
with us. Our training will enable him 
to meet the supreme test in the Examina 
tion Room. 
Individual Attention—Small Classes 
School for Apphed Ccncentration 
ience, Music, Academic, Athletics 


Bazar 


Investi 


Has 


gated hes 


The Beginning of 
Wisdom 


pD° not deprive your son of Board- 
ing School advantages because 
you think he is too young. Philip Sell- 
aby in Stephen Vincent Benet’s novel 
was pointed for Yale at the early age 


of nine. 


If you cannot find just exactly the 
right school for your young son, per- 
haps we can help you. 
“the beginning of wisdom” came 
with an introduction to Harper’s Bazar 
You, too, can secure 
authoritative information about any 


ents 
School Bureau. 


school anywhere by 


Kenneth N. Chambers, Director 


HARPER'S BAZAR SCHOOL 
BUREAU 


119 West 40th Street, New York City 


To many par- 


simply addressing: 


ROXBURY—A School for the Individual 


QINBURY mamtains an enviable record of success. 
ot our tinal candidates are successful in entering 
Roxbury students entered twelve Eastern universities and 


mately 
college. 
colleges this tall. 


Approxi- 


Our efficiency is based on small classes. hard work, no torms, 
and personal supervision of mental and physical activities. 


A series ot psychological tests 


study needed to fit a boy for college in a given time. 


determine exactly the course of 
His classes 


contain from two to five boys of like ability and temperament. 


Hard work and concentration required. 


Healthtul athletic and 


outdoor activity 1s a part of his regular day. 


Roxbury is ideally located in a New 
and campus Large stable of saddle horses. 
Students may enter whenever vacancies cccur. 
Special dormitory for younger boys. 


salaried instructors. 
accepted, none under 14. 


ROXBURY SCHOOL, 


England village. 200 acres of farm 
Expert athletic coaches. High 
85 boss 


Inc., Cheshire, Conn. 


Write Headmaster for descriptive catalog 


Delaware Wats Gal. 
lege preparation. 


BLAIR ACADEMY 

A Real Boy's School near 

General education and cvul- 
Superb building equipment 


every modern facility. Fine athletic spirit. Separate 


ls 


wer School. Catalog. Address John C. Sharpe 
1) Headmaster tox Z. Blairstown, N. J 


"A School 


KISKI- 


FISKIMINETAS Springs School. affection- 

ately known as KISKI. permits boys to 
grow up out-of-doors “00 acres of wooded 
highland overlooking river Special prepara- 
tion for college atid technical schools. Univer- 
sity certificate privileces. 
Preceptorial System. All 
sports Athletic grounds. 
Gymnasium Swimming 
pool School owns its own 
farm anddairy. Rate $850. For 
catalogue. address box 808, 


Dr. A. W. Wilson, Jr. 
President, Saltsburg, Pa. 


Roosevelt Military Academy 
Perpetuates the vigorous ideals and robust Amer! 
canism of Theodore Roosevelt Strong outdoor life; 
progressive curricufum Fite bows for leadershi 
{(nusual advisery beard Catalog John 
Carrington. Headmaster. West Englewood. 


MOUNT PLEASANT SCHOOLS 

ber over one hundred years a refined school 
home for boys of all ages. Practical military 
training with field work. College and business 
preparation. Physical training and athletic «ports 
Address CHARLES FREDERICK BRUsiE, 

” © Box 523, Ossining-on-the-Hudson, 


WENONAH MILITARY ACADEMY 


12 miles from Philadelphia. 
or busines Ut. S. Army Officer detailed. Special 
School for Jeniere. C atalog. CHARLES M. LornENceE, 
Commandant Mason CLAYTON A. SNYDER, Supt., 
Box 442, Wenonah, N. J 


PEDDIE 


Peddie is a school that trains boys 
to be MEN! Nine miles from Prince- 
ton. dormitories—-60 acre 
campus— all sports (Graduates enter 
all colleges by certificate or examina- 
tion S6th year. Every boy given a 
thorough physic _ examination. SEND 
FOR CATALAM 


Roger W. LL.D Headmaster 


Schools 


Prepares for college | 


Boys’ Schools 


Snyder Outdoor School 


Openings for a few boys for the 


Winter Term, beginning in January. Cap 
tiva Island, near Fort Myers, Florida. 


College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Separate group for young boys. 


Outdoor life in the salt air and on the 
salt water. Cruising, Fishing, Hunting. 


Endorsed by Roosevelt and Edison from 
personal Knowledge. 


Beautifully Illustrated Catalog on request, 


CLARENCE ELMER SNYDER 
A. M. 


935 Fine Arts Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


Staunton Military Academy 


Boys from 13 to 20 years Old prepared for the 
hniversities, Academies or Busitess« 
Winning pool amd athletic park 
New S$575.000 barracks Charges $000, For cata- 
ogue address Col. Theos. Russell, B.S. Pres 
Hox IS. Staunton thable Station), Va. 


TENNESSEE MILITARY | INSTITUTE 
Box 82, Sweetwater... Tenn, 
You owe it to svclety yoursell, atl your hoy to 
With care tin shool Which will 
help mould him Mil.tary Institute is 
‘he South's Best Military Se 
thir cataloe will help you te wisely Writs 


ABBOTT SCHOOL for Boys 


Like hills of tite Ratipgeles Rewion I’reparation 


for college or busiiiess Liitetise interest in th 
Welfare of every bey Health, happiness, achieve- 
tal. Catalog of request 


Maine 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 


Will ander. i your bey and help bim to under- 
stared 
KALI i BEARCEKE, A.M... Headmaster 


#4 King Caesar Road, Duxbury, Mass. 


WILLISTON--A School for Boys 


Preparatory for college or setentifie 
revtedl work ani play Junior School for youl 
in ys in its own buihdiog: 
separats facults Achiress Aichibald V. GQGal- 
braith, Principal, Box H, Easthampton, Mass. 


WORCESTER ACADEMY 
250 Boys. 22 Teachers 
Strictly preparatay tor college «of lig 
school. Junior School for young buys. For cata- 
lou, achiress Registrar 

Church, M.A. 
Samuel F. M.A.. Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


MASSE COUNTRY SCHOOL 


‘i: Long Island Souwnd minutes from N. Y. 
l’repares for si colleges ond technical achools. 
Departinent for boys 7 to 14 One teacher 
tw every 12 boys Attractive buildings Beautiful 
lti-acre All sports 


W. W. Massee. Ph.D.. Box B. Stamford, Conn 
CARSON LONG INSTITUTE 


Soth year College Preparatory Busine ss. Jun 
courses Separate mualern buliding for boys 
vears. Healthful cowotrs ~ ation Military 
Training. Terms, $400. Boys taught hew to learn. 
how to labor. how to live 
Boy 15 
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New Bloomfield, Da 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
Prepares for college or tife work. 
Sem for booklet A Man-Making Sehool’’ and 
learn the secret of our notable atid continued 
Ssuceess in training boys Separate Junior Depart- 
ment for boys 10 to 14 
Willard P. Tomlinson, M. A.. Headmaster 
Box 24 ‘Swarthmore, Pa. 


ST. LUKE’S SCHOOL 


Wayne (Main Line P. R. R.), Pa. 
Healthful location, homelike buildings. Mental 
avd physical hig moral jufluence 
rey ares for ve or bu 


CHARLES HENRY STROUT. “AM., Head master 


NAZARETH HALL MILITARY ACADEMY 


v Box 50, Nazareth, Pa. Founded 1743. 
College preparatory and business courses, Senior, 
litermediate and Junior Departments. Gymnasium 
and swimming pool, All outdoor sports. Min. age 
Ackiress the Rev. A. D. Thaeler. D. D.. Prin 


BETHLEHEM JUNIOR SCHOOL 
years ohl and up, 2 hrs. from N, Y. 


All the advantages of a school for big boys. Large 
faculty, athletic flelds, private building, separate 
beis, nurse 


John H. Tuggey, Headmaster, Bethiehem, Pa. 


For hove 


Professional Schools 


The Sargent School 
Established 1881. 


Address for booklet 
Dr. D. A. SARGENT. Cambridge, Mass. 


RUSSELL SAGE COLLEGE 


Founded by Mrs. Russell Sage in connection with 
Emma Willard School 4 School of Practical Arte 
Secretarial Work and Household Economics. B. A. 
and B.S. degrees. Address Secretary 

RUssELL SAGE COLLEGE, Troy, N. Y. 


Int HARRIETIE WELISSA MILLS KINDERGARTEN - PRIMARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL AFFILIATED WITH NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 
Residence for students. Graduates placed in ez- 
cellent positions. Students admitted February Ist. 


i Miss Harriette Melissa Mills, Prin., Nine B. 
. Univ. Bidg., Washington Square, N. Y. City. 
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Schools 


SCHOOL of the THEATRE 


LEARN to ACT 
by ACTING 


BOARD OF 
MANAGERS 
Walter Hampden 


Clare Tree Major A combined dra- 
George Arliss matic school and 
Rachel Crothers stock company. 


Robert Edmund 
Jones 

Kenneth Macgowan 

Arthur Hopkins 

Arthur Hohl 


Student Expert- 
mental Theatre 
with regulation 
stage is part of the 
school equipment. 


ADVISORY 

COUNCIL 
Elsie Ferguson 
Frank Craven 
Margaret Anglin 
Brock Pemberton 
Ernest Truex 
Wm. Lyon Phelps 
Jose Ruben 


be Ts ot the Board andl ( ‘oune Special voce, 
classes for professionals. 


rile 
Theatre, Lexington 


Director, 


for (Catalog to the 
and 5lst Str 


Avenue 


Clare Tre 


\ll acting classes directed by professional producers and actors. 
Frequent performances by advanced students directed by mem- 


diction and other 


Major, Lexington 


cet, New York. 


of Classic 
‘Dancing and 
Its Related Arts 


California 


PORTIA 
MANSFIELD 
SCHOOL 


Carmel-by-the-Sea, 


Steamboat Springs, Colo, 


four Schools in Ome, 


LVIENE SCHOOL 
of DRAMATIC ARTS 


DRAMA ORATORY 
MUSICAL COMEDY 


og. mentioning study 


Winter Camp—February and March. Junier 
and Senior Normal and Professio ia The School's Students 
Departmeits Dramatics Kati Horseback ublic Stage Appearances 
Riding Camping Trips Golf Write for -eatak 

Hiking. Book let Rocky Mountain Dancing Thomas Irvin, 


PHOTO PLAY 

DANCE ARTS 
Practical Stage Training 
Stock and Theatre Afford | 


desired 
Secretary, 43 West 72nd St., N. ¥ 


Byron W. King’s School of Oratory 


Eloceution aml Speech Arts, 
Courses for Teachers. Lyeeum 


Chartered by the 


and Chautauqua Work 

Sp ech ots loss of v al al De 
positively cured. Largest + ima, Pantomime 
School of Speech in ‘ing Classes. 33 
Amertea Semel for prospectus, 

Mt. Olivet Pittsburgh, _ 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION 
Regents of the University of tlhe 
State of New York Courses for acivanced stucients 
Speaking 


Elocution Public 
Speech defects cured 


West 56th St... New York City 


THE MISS FARMER SCHOOL OF COOKERY 
liome of the Bosten Cooking School Cook Book 


Residenc e Courses 
** The reliable school of the W esat— 


COSTUME and MILLINERY 
DESIGN DeLUXE with 
P. CLEMENT BROWN 


Our Famous studio courses (from 3 to 4 months) include PLUS 
problems in designing, the proper use of Fabrics, Psychology of Line, 
Color, Combinations, and Ornamentations with Parisian Technique 
Our (sraduates are being placed daily im authoritative pesiteons m the 
World of Fashion and commerciahze their ability far abowe the 
average Designer. 

The first edition of tert book Clement Brown which ceon- 
Sisfs of mp hh j now read \ 
Sem! 310 to New Yi Studie ancl copy will be sent by return mail, 


Three Famous Studios Open All Year 


620 Fifth Avenue 33 Rue St. Roch Fairmont Hotel 
New York City n Francisco, Cal. 


Paris, France 


Send for FREE 
booklet H.B. 1A 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
ARTS and CRAFTS, Inc. Withas M Paris 


The school offers academic work fh 
With the eourses in 
Miss KATHERINE B. CHILD. Director 
Room 409, 349 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Art. For cireular address 


NEW YORK SCHOOL irrtico ant 


thew 


Permanent Paris School begins March (5th. 
ends December Ist. 

New stunlent< 
January 15th 
\ddress Secretary, 


aimittedd to New York 


2239 Broadway, N. Y. 


EDITH YOUNG ART SCHOOL 


THE FLORENCE WILDE $TUDIO ILLUS- 
TRATION. 208 East (9th St.. WN. Cc. 


Costume Design 
Wilde. formerly of Pratt Lnstitute. ) rt. prac- 
Illustration and Anatomy courses fuur afterneuns weel Boe 
Resident Course by Mail valieed students wishing higher illustration : 
Unusual Methods Highly Endorsea | amd commercial iustration for beginners 
Evening life eclasses for women Aceommoda - 
Newark. WN. for a limited) number of resident students. 


« Broad St.. 


DESIGNING and MILLINERY 


METROPOLITAN . ART SCHOOL 
58 W. 57th Street. New York 


Cookery and household Technique for the home © Perisian Methods: Designing: "eee ~ Patt Cutt he f hol 
nal for professional use inishing oue Wessmakihg atu attern utting taught 
Six mouths and intensiv short courses. SCHOOL © Le dy teaching | sale, retail or home use. Day and Evening Classes. MODERN COLOR 
Send for booklet f Cost Desi — tall or write for particulars. MeDowell Dress ber Portrait. Latmiseape, Poster, Stage Lighting 
Miss Alice Bradley. Priticipal. ; M making Millinery Schools. Estab 1876. Char aud Designing Costume and Interior Design, 
30 Iluntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. Studie 577-B Geary St.. Sam Francisco, Cal, tered | Regents 58 West 40th Vise Hone-Study Courses 
| 
IROL. Bennelt Co} | 
Camp and Athletic Outfitters Va 1 7 
A unique service: the only ray of its kind catering exclusively 
to the apparel needs of the CAMP ER. the ATHLETE, and the 
“STUDENT. Dependable mn to fit the need of your every 
requirement at most moderate prices. 
FOR GIRLS & BOYS CAMP DIRECTORS CADET UNIFORMS 
Gymnasium apparel, ATTENTION! We make the com- 
Swimming apparel, 
Hiking al pare, Ww rite us for special } lete uniform for 
Baseball apparel, outfitting proposition fox military echools and 
Football apparel, ete. your camp. academies. 
Write for Catalog! 
OUR MONTHLY SPECIAL 
\ll-wool fine quality serge gcymnasius bloomers 
with 20 (twenty) plaits. Sent postpaid of 
R. L. BENNETT CoO. For Madame and Mademoiselle — 
208 FIFTH AVENUE - - - . NEWYORK a Hanan Oxford of supple and se- 
lected Patent Leather, which is the 
precise replica, trom top to tip, of 
a Man’s Dress Oxford. Though 
—_ designed for the dance, it equally 
befits street usage. 
| 
Hello! Hello! Can you tell me | 
” 
what finally happens to Lola? 
- No, my dear. we can’t story as bright as its 
/ tell you anything more title. 
about “The Rustle of 
Silk” than you find And also, “Young Peo- 
each month in your ‘ond Pride” will soon 
Bazar. egin. It's by Stephen 
Vincent Benet. whose 
It wouldn't he fair to first novel, “The Begin 
the others. There are ning of Wisdom,” re 
very many, you know, cently published, was 
who are anxious to know the beginning of a great | 
the conclusion of “The deal of discussion on the 
Rustle of Silk.’ part of the critics. | 
\s compensation for our \nd there will of course 1S NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO BUFFALO LST 
Mildred Cram. CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS 
Next month, Harper's 
Bazar will publish, “The So perhaps, after all, LONDON PARIS 
Very Shiny Girl”, by vee call hasn't 
Marie Beynon Ray -a heen entirely futile. 


| | 
i} 
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Approved by the artists 
for use on the Victrola 


Victor Records by the greatest artists 
are issued only when the artists who 
made them are fully satisfied that 
the records exactly duplicate their 
performances. 

In judging their Victor Records for 
approval these artists play them on the 
Victrola—the instrument for which 
they are specially made. 

It is only by using Victor Records in 
combination with the Victrola that you 
hear their interpretations exactly as the 
artists produced them—exactly as they 
expect to be heard. 

Victrolas $25 to $1500. New Victor 
Records demonstrated at all dealers in 
Victor products on the Ist of each 


month. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


This trademark and the trademarked 

word ‘‘Victrola’’ identify all our products. 

Look under the lid! Look on the label! 

VICTOR TALKING MACHINECO. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola No. 130, $350 
Victrola No. 130, electric, $415 


Mahogany or oak 


Victor Talking Machine Co, 


Camden, New Jersey 
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to give forgetfulness; 
to create an illusion of 
warmth against the icy 
background of January. 
But the bail is over, and 
the ermine cape is again 
thrown around her shoulders, 
concealing the lovely dream of 
perpetual spring. In this same 
way, the short season of Palm Beach 

ends, and one awakens from a reverie 

of modern Paradise to find the white cold 

of the North. The flowers, which dazzle one 
makes her forget the weather raging outside, while with the brightness of their coloring, break the 
she dances and enjoys herself indoors. The flowers, foliage gray monotony of winter for but a short time and 
and the tropical parrots, embroidered on her elaborate gown, as well as quickly die, just as does this brief, magnificent ‘season in a tropical 
her head-dress of green plumage, shaped like a palm tree, are all designed clime. Our dream is soon over, and we awaken to reality. It is snowing! 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


JANUARY, 1922 


“PALM BEACH” 


ERTE’S description 
of this month's cover 
translated from the French 


LUXURIOUS cloak o! 
A ermine! Is this not sym- 
bolic of snowy winter? En- 
veloped in such a garment, the fair 
mondaine arrives at a large ball, and 
on discarding this fur, so suggestive of the 
cold, the splendor of her evening costume 


Tes FASHIONS FOR THE SOUTH NUMBER 


COVER: “Palm Beach”—by Erté Page 
FRONTISPIECE: “The Parisienne Escapes the Snows of Paris’—by Drian........ 22 ' 
Hats for Southern Wear from Herman Patrick Tappé.............................28, 29 | IN THIS NUMBER 
The Palm Beach Home of Mr. Charles A. Munn, Jr... 30, 31 
A Vacation Map for January, 34 Divorce is a sub- 
“THE QUESTION OF DIVORCE” W. L. GEORGE ject that almost 
“THE HOUSE OF THE PEACOCK”: A mystery story / competent to 
Photographic Compositions by Baron de DES cemiene « a ae? ap ee 38, 30, 42, 43, 44. 45 which few are honestly well informed. W. L. 
Soulié’s Original Creations............ George knows. The article on page 35 will prove 
Evening Gowns and Wraps......... eer) See eee ae 46, 47 that! Read it. 
Fashions 49, 50, 51, 52, 53. 54, 55 
ILK”: 1 of English political life e1dosco 
Gor the Masts and .. 60, 61, 62, 63 delivers a short 
“THE DRYAD”: A modern idyll citement. Nothing gives us such a thrill as a new 
RT Ree ee 66, 67 _ Chesterton mystery. Perhaps you won't like it 
Afternoon dresses for warmer climes—by E. M. A. Steinmetz....................... 68, 69 +. at all, But we do. Pages 36 and 37. 
“RICH RELATIVES”: An amusing serial + 
70, 71 r 
southera sun and 
arrayed ourselves in our crisp organdies and what 
T h e Next I ssue Wil 1 ‘Be e not—vicariously. The result is a collection of 


THE FORECAST OF SPRING FASHIONS NUMBER clothes that will simply drive you South. 


president; C. H. Hathaway, vice-president; Ray Long, vice- 
York City. Single Copies, 50 cents. Yearly subscription in United 
and at the full price.) When you receive 
eubscription has expired it is best to renew it at once, using the blank enclosed. In requesting ch: nage of address give the address to which The Bazar is 
Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class mail. Copyright, 1921. by International Magazine Company (Harper's Bazar). 


Harper's Bazar is monthly by the Internati: nal Magazine William Randolph Hearst, 
president: Joseph A. Moore, treasurer: W. G. Langdon, secretary; 119 West 40th Street, New 
States and dependencies, $4.00. In Canada, $5.00. In foreign ec Bu a $6.00 (All subscriptions are payable in advance 
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THE PARISIENNE 
THE SNOWS 


OF 


ESCAPES 
PARIS 


ITH her marvelous toilette and her extraordinary faculty of 

belonging to any background against which she finds herself, 
the Parisienne is seen at Monte Carlo under the perpetual spring 
skies. She moves about in her frail costumes with their pictur- 
esque bouffant skirts; her decorativeness gives the impression of 
having been planned by the same artist-mind that thought of the 
gleaming facade with the dark palms brushing them with every 
wind. It is dificwdt to believe that this languorous tropical 
creature is the same quick, birdlike Parisienne we met in Paris. 
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FASHION’S PAGEANT 


Wardrobe for 1922 


lhe 


INCE that distinguished witti- 
cism, “As long as officers look 
well in their uniforms, they 
will, from time to time, com- 
pose a war’, the secret is out 
You know and I know and the 

President of the Florida East Coast Rail- 
way Hotel System does not need to tell 
the President of Cuba that as long as 
Father “looks younger” in white trou- 
sers, Panama hat and a tweed jacket. 
Mother will find it possible to drag him 
protesting from the rainy season to the sun- 
drenched beaches of Palm Beach. For while the rail- 
road folders lie in spirit and the hotel clerks lie in 
wait, it is there, right there, that the Gulf Stream 
bends in and the shore line bends out. It is 
there, right there, that the late Henry Flagler 
stood amid the sand patches and scraggly pal- 
mettos and said in a clear, prophetic voice, “Upon 
this spot, I shall build the greatest this and the 
largest that, and all shall 

come hereunto to be re- 


First 


for warmth. 


IN 


Those who go to Palm Beach with their wardrobe 
plunned for August sometimes shiver in a May climate. 
Those who year after year acquire their midwinter coat 


O those who have not been there before, Palm 

Beach means surimer in winter, and therefore 
some visitors go saivering through the cooler 
days. It is really n.ore like spring in winter, and 
one should pack for May, not for August. Into 
the trunks must go color and simplicity and 
warmth. This is a between-seasons season at an 
informal playground, where no new fashions are 
launched and no straining after effects is coun- 
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THE SOUTH 


tenanced. One goes there to rest and 
play and one takes new clothes and 
smart clothes, but nothing pretentious. 
Since the war, dressing there has been 
even more simplifed. One changes 


of tan pack their trunks for color, for simplicity, and once, or, at the mest. twlee Guten ae 
The ratson d'étre of this article is to give 
an idea of a Palm Beach wardrobe that has the proper 
shirit and will be adequate throughout the season. 


day. not five times. The dress worn in 
the morning will go through the after- 
noon—right up to the dinner hour. 
Sweaters and skirts are a uniform— 
the accordion plaited silk skirt with a 
frilled batiste blouse and a thin, con- 
trasting sweater; or a French flannel or serge 
skirt. The hat, the blouse, and the sweater are 
all of the simplest, depending upon a flash of 
color for their visibility rather than on any in- 
tricacy of line or elaboration of trimming. For 
the dress that starts the day, the French hand- 
made linen in pastel or bright colors, made with a 
kimono blouse and straight skirt with lines of 
drawn-work (the most inexpensive dress in the 
world) has always the 
greatest popularity. Then 
come dotted Swisses and 


lieved, in a gentlemanly 
fashion, of their nego- 
tiable worldly treasure. 
To be sent home to their 
drizzly North, poor, sun- 
tanned, bright-eyed and 
ready to work hard to 
get more to bring to us 
another words 
to that effect. And he 
did, and they did, and 
they do. 


“TT is difficult to imag- 

ine anything more 
entrancing than the first 
morning at Palm Beach.” 
There that gay deceiver. 
the hotel prospectus. 
speaks an honest sen- 
tence, but the press agent 
should tell the whole 
truth. He should add 
that it is difficult to 
imagine anything more 
deucedly embarrassing. 
Dark, heavy northern 
garb, overcoats, furs, um- 
brellas, black shoes, sil- 
houette the new arrival 
against the sunny semi- 
tropical scene, the fresh 
and exquisite frocks, the 
handsome men and all 
too lovely women. Clum- 
sily and with an awful 
consciousness of starch 
and wool and northern 
grime, the waiting-room 
is gained. 

“Swiftly trunks are 
opened and dainty frock- 
come out,” continues the 
busy folder guide—al- 
though the press agent 
neglects to mention the 
fact that this is just as 
likely to be the day after 
the first day “trunks 
have an annoying habit 
of taking up the stop- 
over privileges) still he 
is right; when they do 
come, “swiftly trunks are 
opened and dainty frocks 
come out.” And right 
there, our hero and hero- 
ine, be they father, son. 
mother, daughter, hus- 
band and devoted wife. 
or an amusing family of 
ten with valets, maids, a 


ginghams, always made 
so simply that it is a 
marvel how each year’s 
crop can look new and 
ditterent. 


‘OR the afternoon 

come organdies and 
those delicate lingerie 
yowns with insets of lace 
and eyelet-work thrown 
into contrast by their 
black taffeta founda- 
tions; gowns of crépe de 
Chine and Georgette 
crepe—always the same 
types of dresses, yet al- 
ways with some little 
newness that dates them 
as this years and makes 
last season's dresses look 
just a little old-fash- 
ioned. Last Palm Beach 
summer the sleeves were 
still short, the waist-line 
normal, the belt in- 
conspicuous, the hem 
straight, the neck-line 
varied. This year almost 
every dress will have a 
pair of long, loose sleeves 
that will share with the 
girdle the responsibility 
of giving color and char- 
acter to the gown; the 
short sleeve is, for the 
moment, passé—even for 
summer, even on evening 
gowns. One wears enor- 
mous sleeves or none 
at all. 

Shake out your last 
summer's frocks and you 
will see that, though you 
may have thought there 
has been no radical 
change in fashions in the 
last twelve months, very 
few of them will do for 
another season. They are 
too short, far too short. 
and even if they can be 
lengthened, they still are 
not right. Few hems are 
straight this year; they 
may be ten inches from 
the ground at some 
points (as. against last 
season’s fifteen) but at 
other points, due to the 
use of panels, girdles, 
trains, aprons, overskirts 


French mademoiselle and 
an English governess; 
right there, they are lost 
to the mundane worries of this hitherto imperfect 
world. “Abandon care ye who enter here” is 
written against the azure sky by the huge black 
swooping birds. Buzzards? Yes, but who cares? 
Everything's all right now. We're here because 
we're here. Sunshine, palms, negroes to push, 
motors to pull, aeroplanes for flying, bands to 
play, groves to dance in, the bluest ocean, the 
whitest beach, clubs, house-boats, bicycles, golf, 
tennis and the endless, everchanging, charming 
parade of next summer's frocks and _ frills. 


A costume that would see one through the 
day, from the early morning cycle along the 
Ocean Boulevard to the tea-dance in the fra- 
grant dusk of the Cocoanut Grove, is this one 
consisting of a white crépe de Chine dress, a 
white cape knitted in the shell pattern of our 
grandmothers’ shawls, and a white grosgrain 
hat, irregularly fringed. Dress and cape Berg- 
dorf Goodman. Hat from Jay-Thorpe. 


or draperies, they will 

barely escape the ground 
or trail it. That is one difficulty, Then, last year 
the waist-line was normal; now, almost every 
type of dress has a dropped waist-line, giving an 
altogether different silhouette and about this low- 
ered waist-line runs, not a string belt nor, for 
more formal dresses, a big sash, but a girdle of 
some importance. For a French flannel dress or 
a kasha cloth suit it may be of woven leather; 
for a more delicate dress, a strip three inches 
wide and three yards long of net solidly beaded 
in brilliant colors as on the lingerie dress on page 


| 
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Every vear one sees this dress at Palm Beach—the 
lingerie dress, with its insets of filet and evelet-work, 
over black tafieta; but the initiated know, nevertheless, 
that last vear’s frock will not do. Where, last season, 
there was a sash, this year there is a beaded girdle; for 
a short skirt has been substituted a long one; for a short 
sleeve, a long sleeve; and for a normal waist-line, a 
dropped waist-line—altogether a_ different silhouette. 
Hat of white straw and taffeta tabs from Jay-Thorpe. 


Knitted silk constantly claims new territory, for its 
popularity has not vet decreased its smartness. Dresses, 
capes, suits, hats—every article in the wardrobe, is now 
made of these fabrics which, because of their dazzling 
colors, are especially good for the southern season. A 
salmon pink dress with a South Sea fringe as a tunic is 
the sort of thing that could saunter with equal nonchal- 
ance into the Casino or the Everglades Club. The low 
girdle and long skirt are features that date it 10°22. 


Gowns from BRONHWIT TELLER 
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Floral backgrounds from Hession 


ScHEDULE or A Beacn Day 


Morning 

7:00 A. M —Cycling along Lake Trail or Ocean 
Boulevard or Afromobile trip to 
explore trails; golf or all-day fish- 
ing trip. 

0:00 A. M.—Aeroplane trip to Bimini for what 
Bimini is noted for; aeroplane to 
Havana for the races or to Nassau 
to visit West Indies, or cruise 
along Biscayne Bay, with fishing 
at Long Key. 

11:30 A. M.—Bathing at the Casino. 


1:00 P. M.—Luncheon at the Country Club, the 
Garden Grill, or the Beach Ciub; 
at a private villa, on a yacht, or 
at a hotel. 

Afternoon 

3:00 P.M.—Golf or tennis, motor trip to 
Miami, sail up Lake, or motor trip 
to a famous little inn for southern 
dinner. 

5:30 P.M—At Miami for tea or the Cocoa- 
nut Grove for a tea-dance at sun- 
set. 

6:15 P. M.—Wheel chair ride up the Lake Trail. 

Evening 

7:30 P.M.—Dinner at Bradley’s or the Ever- 
glades Club. 

230 P.M .—Movies or bridge, dancing in the 
Palm Room, concert on the Poin- 
ciana piazza, or a southern cake 
walk at the hotel. 

11:00 P.M.—Supper at Bradley’s, or a supper 

dance at the Country Club or the 
Everglades Club, or a dance on a 
house-boat. Later: Bradley's (at 
the tables) till any hour. 
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Photographs by Maurice Goldberg 


twenty-four. Such a dress as this, only made with a 
higher waist-line and short sleeves, would have been 
worn last year with a bouffant taffeta sash. 

The knitted silk garment grows in popularity and 
appropriates more and more territory, even claiming the 
province of evening dresses. Chemise dresses, jacket and 
skirt suits, three-piece suits, capes and coats, are all 
extremely smart in this fabric, which is exceptionally good 
for Palm Beach, as it comes in so many glowing colors. 


AND, thinking of that little extra warmth which one 

will need on certain chilly days, the three-piece suit 
is an excellent (and economical) device. The dress (of 
kasha cloth, camels-hair, French flannel, or one of the 
new Rodier woolen fabrics) may be worn alone in the 
heat of the day, and the matching jacket or cape thrown 
over it when a cool breeze springs up—always with a 
smarter effect than if the garments were not mated. 
Many of these three-piece costumes, frequently with just 
a big rectangle of the material to be thrown about the 
shoulders as a cape, are being shown for the Palm 
Beach season. 


OR the summer evening gown, which should be subtly 

different from the winter gown, it is important to 
remember the universal edict for Palm Beach—sim- 
plicity. Not a sophisticated simplicity, hiding art in 
every fold, but a veritable simplicity which must take its 
distinction from the wearer rather than from the needle 
of the dressmaker. 

At this dull season of the dressmaking year, when one 
wants something new, but not too elaborate, to give a 
little flick to the wardrobe, a new idea is a boon. The 
originator of the petal frock, which first made a Paris 
house generally known in this country, has finally aban- 
doned the petal theme, upon which she played limitless 
variations, and is devoting herself to a new idea—the 
Greek gown. This type of dress is so utterly simple 
that one holds one’s breath a moment to see how the 
trick is done—how the wearer attains so much stateliness 
and distinction with so littke means. There is no trim- 
ming—not a bead—no intricacy of line. We have a 
loose blouse, sleeveless, slit straight across for the head 
to slip through, and a skirt lifted in a single line of 
drapery that exhibits the mastery of the designer. What- 
ever it is, it has the trick. Waist and skirt seem made 
in one, falling to a long, slim train on one side, and 
giving, as the Vionnet masterpieces always have, extraor- 
dinary slimness and height to the wearer. It is notable 
that these models, like many evening gowns and not a 
few afternoon dresses, are very long—ankle length, not 
to mention the train. One such evening gown would 
fairly make one’s Palm Beach summer. 


- 


Just in time to give a fillip to the southern season, Vion- 
net sent to America a new type of evening gown, as veri- 
table a creation as her sensational “petal frock.’ It is an 
adaptation of the Greek gown, and through all its many 
variations remains so simple a thing that one marvels 
how there can be so little difference and so much dis- 
tinction in each. The gown of white moire silk at the 
left is caught into a cabachon of black monkey fur on 
one hip—a dramatic note of color against its whiteness. 


All these new Vionnet evening frocks, modeled on the 
Greek, are slim and stately, sleeveless and simply draped, 
with a mere slit for the neck so that the frock slips 
off one shoulder in the classic manner. The blouse is 
utterly plain, the skirt is without a vestige of trim- 
ming, but somehow it has the trick. One holds 
one’s breath to discover how so simple an affair can have 
so much personality. Here, salmon moire silk flows 
body in faultless draperies. 


over the simple and 


Posed by Lynn Fontanne Gowns from BE RGPORF GOODPAAAN 
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Sew CLOTHES WITH A BIT OF THE EXOTIC 
AND MUCH THAT IS SMART 


(Left) A gorgeous flamboyant bit of color, designed to be used as u 
. 7 foil for the dark tropical foliage or white gleaming sand, is a pongee 
frock patterned all over with flowers in purple and magenta and 
green. And an accent note for this lovely color is a binding of black 
ciré ribbon on the skirt and on the bodice. From Gidding. 


(Middlep It was an artist-designer who thought of using a Bian- 
chini upholstery linen for this costume, half suit and half frock. The 
skirt and part of the bodice are of the linen in a “Fruit d'Afreque”’ 
design, one of ships and pineapples and citrons in chocolate brown 
and white. The coat and bodice are of white flannel. From Mollie O'Hara. 


(Right) This is probably one of the simplest—and the very smart- 
est—things that have happened this season. The foundation is a 
straight midnight blue Canton crépe frock, onto which buttons a white 
piqué skirt, and over which is worn an abbreviated white piqué jacket. 
It is an unusua! suit, with undoubted charm. From Jay-Thorpe. , 
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SIMPLE COTTON AND LINEN FROCKS 
DECIDED FRENCH ACCENT 


(Left) When tke “mise en scéne” is Palm Beach, the little ingénue 
cotton frock may acquire a French shrug and an unmistakable air of 
Paris. The skirt and bodice of this Lelong frock are of cream batiste 
cotton, patterned with blue; the wide girdle is cream, embroidered with 
rose flowers. The hat is rose straw, with gray monkey fur. 


(Second from left) The sports suit disappearing toward the beach is 
of white knit wool banded with strips of yellow and black. (Third 
from left) Another unusual fabric, a white cotton printed with dull 
magenta motifs, is embroidered with the Persian “tree of life’ in dark 
blue. Model from Lelong. The hat is orange straw with orange fruit. 


Blue and white printed linen that looks as if someone had said “come 
out of the kitchen” is cut as straight up and down as any kimono and 
the result is a charming Lelong frock. The hat is of pink Angora 
straw with a. great waxed pink pond lily on the brim. This is a 
costume that every tall brunette should acquire—as a public duty 


Models imported by FRANKLIN 
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“Amado.” situated on 
a broad avenue, facing 
the Atlantic Ocean, rep- 
resents a type of Span- 
ish architecture that is 
essentially adapted to 
the Florida climate, and 
an ideal winter resi- 
dence. At the right the 
entrance driveway and 
the northern exposure 
of the house is shown 
with palm trees lightly 
silhouetted against the 


stuccoed exterior. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Below, in the small il- 
lustration, is the wes! 
loggia overlooking a 
tropical garden, and 
entered from the main 
hall. The dining-room, 
at the bottom of the 
puge, is a dignified in- 
terior in which cvpress 
has been used for the 
ceiling and side-wall 
paneling. The long 
window overlooks the 
Gurnee Munn house 
and lawns, adjoining. 


THE PALM BEACH RESIDENCE 


OF CHARLES A. 


MUNN, Jr. 
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The living-room, at the 
bottom of the page, ex- 
tends along the south 
side of the house, with 
east windows that com- 
mand an extended view 
of the ocean, and west 
At the right is shown windows overlooking 
a part of the living- 
yoom, and through the 


the tropical garden 
Here the use of chintz. 
in a room that other- 


urchway a view of the 
main hall with a broad wise adheres to formai 
decoration, lends a 
pleasing touchof livable- 


ness tothe surroundings. 


«winding stairway at the 
end. The spaciousness 
of the rooms through- 
out the first floor of 
° the house, as well as 


their Caen stone walls 
and floors, contribute 
much to comfortable 


living in this warm 
semi-tropical climate 


At the right is a detail of an inter- 
esting side-wall treatment that is 
shown in the illustration above. 


Addison Misner. Architect 


Photographs by F. E. Geisler. 
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HE French looms have woven, this sea- 
son, the most fanciful fabrics we have had 
in several years. Fabrics with the glamour 
of the jungle, the toss of the sea, and 
patterns of strange fruits in them. The 
linens and silks for use in interior deco- 
rating are all touched by this modern movement 
of vibrating patterns and vivid color. In many 
we feel the widespread Gauguin and South Sea 
influence that has crept into so much modern art 
and filtered a tropical sunlight over canvases and 
textiles alike. Bianchini has produced a series of 
extremely lovely linens and foiles tor house fur- 
nishings—fabrics that some of the designers have 
used for frocks for the southern season, with 
unusually interesting results. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about these 
modern stufis is the detinite feeling of movement 
one receives from their designs. There is the 
essence of a tree, or plant, or animal, or of a 
human figure—handled decoratively and presented 
in some emphatically characteristic attitude, so 
that one feels in that particular pattern all that is 
characteristic of the horse, or the bird, or deer. 
It was with this same directness and feeling for 
character that the old Egyptians put animals and 
other living creatures on their walls. One of the » 
most exotic Bianchini fabrics is that named, fanci- 
fully, “Fruits d'Afrique”. It is remarkably pat- 
terned with ships and pineapples and tropic leaves 
and fruits, sometimes interpreted in rich chocolate 
browns against cream-white, or in vivid orange on 
chartreuse color, or other high-keyed, vibrating 
colors of decided Gauguinesque reminiscence. 
strip of this fabric is shown at the left on this page. 


HE feeling of a many-peopled Chinese temple, 
with its decorative entrance and its clouds of 
incense rising amid the murmur. of prayers and 
the soft fluttering of feet is rather extraordinarily 
woven into the Bianchini fabric shown at the 
upper left. Developed in green and yellow and 
black, this has remarkable character. 

“Le Quadrige”’, designed by Raoul Dufy in his 
best manner, is the name Of the fabric at the very 
top of this page. Bianchini never loses the fault- 
less drawing of a design; the figures flow over the 
stuff, whether it is brocade or linen, with the 
clarity of an old painting on glass. The most 
delicate sprays of foliage, the involved folds of 
draperies, are not lost. “Le Quadrige” is an 
example of how breath-takingly lovely a modern 
stuff can be. Its spirited theme and fine close 
play of pattern make it particularly suited for fur- 
niture and hangings. “La Chévre du Thibet” is 
another Bianchini fabric of Raoul Dufy design, a 
design of tumbling waterfalls and mountain 
flowers, the famous star-white flowers of “the 
roof the world”, with particularly decorative and 
well-groomed Thibet goats grazing among them. 
This hint of humor, combined with exquisite 
drawing and sublimated colors, is very much in 
spirit with the modern French brocades. This 
same note of naive amusement is found in “La 
Promenade”, at the top of the opposite page, a 
fabric in which the designer, Lorenzi, contrived 


(Draperies at the top and side) 
Bianchini fabrics for interior deco- 
rating have tropical fruits and 
quaint figures crowding themselves 
in gay hosts over linen and bro- 
cade. (Lower left) A new cotton 
crépe is dotted all over with chalk- 
white beads; the little black boy 
wears a cotton sports fabric in 
color squared with white; the lady 
has panniers of fine voile embroi- 
dered with a Chinese flower. The 
underskirt is of unbleached cotton 
traced with gold. The man’s coat 
is of tissue, like voile, embroidered 
in color. Fabrics from Rodier. 
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to express a pleasant, pastoral, but at the same 
time, very smart, atmosphere,—an achievement 
that really requires the French touch. 

The new fabrics of Rodier have a refreshing, 
old-fashioned garden quaintness this. season. 
There are none of the heavy florid colors that 
have appeared for several seasons in early spring 
materials. There is a decided daintiness and deli- 
cate touch both in the designs and the colors. A 
quilted fabric is of rather heavy white or un- 
bleached cotton, quilted against a cotton cloth 
backing, and embroidered with little symbolic 
Chinese flowers in rose and green. For frocks for 
the southern season, this is youthful and has that 
flower-strewn charm that is so lovely in frocks 
to be worn with large sun hats. 

Unbleached tissue is very smart this season, 
especially unbleached muslins, with color intro- 
duced in some charming way. One most success- 
ful fabric from Rodier is of heavy unbleached 
muslin, with spring flowers, such as tulips and 
small climbing flowers with twisting stems and 
delicate foliage, embroidered all over it in wool. 
This woolen embroidery is not at all heavy, but 
is soft and fine with a charming blurred look, and 
is developed in delightful, soft colors. 

Another fabric that Rodier has given that little 
trick of charm and newness is a fine cotton crépe, 
made usually in soft pastel shades of blue or 
lemga color, or a pale clear flame color, beaded 
all over with chalk-white beads. 

Every season Rodier does something interesting 
with a heavy cotton fabric of the ratine feeling. 
This year the new fabric has not the rough sur- 
face suggesting Turkish toweling that ratine has, 
but is of rather heavy weave with a somewhat 
coarse texture that gives it the ratine look. This 
is made in vivid or pastel colors squared with 
white lines, and is one of the things that is making 
sports frocks and skirts lovely this season. 

There is a gossamer-like, new unbleached cotton 
fabric that looks as if it had been spun by some 
patient spider who was inspired, by a stroke of 
genius, to construct a new sort of web. The 
material is really quite substantial, for all its air 
of fragility, and has a surface of fine cotton 
threads spread cobweb-wise over a sturdier cotton 
backing. This is then embroidered—no, traced— 
ever so delicately, by the same ingenious spider, 
with fine designs in gold. 


HE Chinese idea appears upon a tissue of very 

fine and crisp voile, sometimes made in iri- 
descent changeable colors; this is then embroi- 
dered with small flowers that look as if they had 
grown on a tea-box. 

There is one Rodier silk crépe, of the 
Georgette crépe type, very fine and soft and with 
a delicious surface that has for its border romantic 
little Chinese bridges and pagodas and trees, with 
much of the effect of the old “Willow” design, — 
again the old-fashioned Chinese motif. 

Ducharne has made a soft lovely crépe de 
Chine, in gay color, printed all over in primitive 
motifs of the Egyptian type in a contrasting color 
that gives the fabric an odd vibrating quality. 


(Top and side of page) More fab- 
rics from Bianchini, showing the 
new tendency toward the amusing 
in modern French textiles. (Lower 
right. Figure at left) The man’s 
cloak shows one of .the new un- 
bleached muslin Rodier fabrics, em- 
broidered with wool in soft colors. 
The lady's pannier is a ravishing 
new cotton fabric, quilted and em- 
broidered in color; her underskirt 
is of Georgette crépe embroidered 
in chinoiserie. Fabrics from Ro-. 
dier. (Extreme right) Ducharne 
makes this silk crépe printed with 
primitive motifs in vivid color. 
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A VACATION MAP FOR JANUARY 1922 


A vacational, and even somewhat vocational, map of the more entertaining sections of the North 
American continent, not to speak of alluring bits of Souih America, Mexico, Cuba and the palm- 
fronded shores of the home of the ukulele, for January, 1922. Weather forecast: New York, cold and 
rain. Chicago, cold and rain. Points north: much colder, clear skies, deep snow. Points south, souther and 
southest: fair, warm, warmer and warmest. Special forecast for Cuba and adjacent islands: WET. 
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The Struggle of 


Ideas 


Modern 


Against 


Tradition 


THE QUESTION OF DIV 


By W. L. GEORGE 


T may surprise the average r 

American to -hear that di- 

vorce as a national institu- 

tion is, in England, so new 

that several millions of her 

living inhabitants were born 
before divorce cases appeared in 
the courts of law. I do not sug- 
gest that this surprise will orig- 
inate from the fact that divorce 
is so prevalent in America; even 
though on my last journey to the 
States I had the pleasure of mak- 
ing the acquaintance of a lady 
who had just married her fifth 
husband, the other four being 
alive, I had abundant opportu- 
nity to discover that American 
marriage is generally quite as 
faithful and as permanent as 
marriage in other parts of the 
world. But we find it strange 
that divorce cases in England be- 
gan to be tried in court only in 
1857. 

Before that time it was prac- 
tically impossible for people of 
middle fortune (to say nothing 
of the poor) to obtain a divorce, 
because the only way to recover 
their freedom was to get an act 
of Parliament through the House 
of Commons and the House of 
Lords. That is the system under 
which England solved her mat- 
rimonial troubles for nearly two 
centuries. The reader may think 
this tale of the dark ages unim- 
portant, but it is not, for it ex- 
plains why the existing English 
divorce law is still so hard. 


At the present time an English- 
man can obtain a divorce 


It is also worth saying that the 
charges of cruelty made by wives 


from his wife on the grounds of 
infidelity, and on no other. There 


against husbands are often very 
flimsy ; sometimes acts of cruelty 
are arranged: a bell is rung, and 
a servant enters just in time to 
see the husband slap his wife's 
face. That, too, is within the 
realm of burlesque into which 
English people have been driven 
by an unduly strict law. 


HERE is no doubt that the 

present English law is no longer 
supported by public opinion. In 
the early days of Queen Victoria, 
when actresses were not received 
in decent society (and when, by 
the way, America from Boston to 
Savannah was quite as narrowly 
respectable) the rule of English 
society was absolute: divorcées 
were not received. The time of 
king’s mistresses and morganatic 
wives had gone; the few women 
who obtained a divorce by act 
of Parliament suffered socially, 
even though they were the guilt- 
less parties; as for the women 
whom their husbands divorced, 
they were socially dead. 

That state of mind prevailed 
in England almost up to the end 
of the nineteenth century. Di- 
vorce was thought “a pity,” and 
the United States were held up 
as a horrible example, as a place 
where divorces were granted as 
easily as dog-licenses are in En- 
gland. Even to-day I doubt 
whether a woman against whom 
a divorce has been pronounced 
can be received at court; divorce 
militates against a man when he 
stands for Parliament. It is still 
“a pity,” but not so great a pity 


is absolutely no other way: he 

may have married a drunkard, a 

criminal, even a woman who has 

attempted to murder him; so long as his wife is 
technically pure he cannot obtain his freedom. 
He can have a judicial separation, but not a di- 
vorce enabling him to marry again and to form 
a new family. He is tied to the woman until 
death doth them part. 

The woman is still more hardly treated, for 
women are not the equals of men before the 
English divorce law. If a woman wants a divorce 
it is not enough that she should prove that her 
husband has been unfaithful to her. It does not 
matter how aggravated his unfaithfulness is; it 
may extend over years; it may be notorious, the 
wife may be an object of pity among her friends: 
in England that will not help her. She can obtain 
a separation, but she cannot have her freedom 
unless she proves in addition that her husband 
has been guilty of cruelty to her, or that he has 
deserted her. It is worth repeating that an ag- 
grieved husband is not so handicapped.  Infi- 
delity is all he need prove, so that the sexes are 
not equal. 

When an English husband has cause to divorce 
his wife, he merely files his petition; if he proves 
his case he receives his decree. An English wife 
is not allowed to do this. She cannot apply for a 
divorce; she must first sue for “restitution of con- 
jugal rights.” That is to say she must write to 
the man from whom she wishes to get free and 
beg him to return to her! 

Of course the husband does not return. The 
only result is that the action wastes time and 
money, and that after the English court has sol- 
emnly ordered the husband to return to his wife 
within fourteen days she reports that he has not 
come back to her and sues for divorce. If, on the 
other hand, he does come back at this eleventh 
hour she cannot repulse him; she must accept 
him, must remain tied to him. 


HE advocates of the hard law will reply that 

I exaggerate and that the English courts will 
always grant a separation, which enables people 
to live apart, but that seems to me altogether a 
useless and a terrible solution. It is useless for 
the great majority of English families because 
few are sufficiently well-off to enable the husband 
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to give the wife an adequate allowance, while 
also maintaining himself and his children in com- 
fort. It is a terrible solution becavse separated 
people cannot remarry. The law leaves them, per- 
haps aged less than twenty (it has happened) and 
irretrievably bound to a person they never meet 
unless one of them commits an act of 
immorality. 

That is a staggering conclusion, but that is the 
one to which people are driven by the present 
English law. If a married couple cannot agree, or 
if they have been legally separated, they cannot 
be released unless one or the other is willing to 
appear in court and be advertised as an immoral 
person. 


AND so we come in England to a pair of devices 

to which would: cling a little comedy if the 
thing were not so sad. First there is the comedy 
of the letter which the wife must write to the 
husband who has deserted her. 

The wife seldom composes the letter herself. 
Her lawyer writes it out for her; he gives her 
a model which she puts into her own words, 
knowing all the time that she does not want her 
husband back, and that he will refuse in terms 
sufficiently rude to interest the court in her favor 
when his reply is read out. (The court knows 
this too, but the law is the law.) 

But the second device is more remarkable still. 
We have before us an English couple who want 
a divorce. After some discussion, it is agreed that 
the husband shall sacrifice himself. He makes 
the requisite immoral acquaintance, with whom 
he spends a night at an hotel. He does not hide: 
far from it; he signs his full name and address in 
the visitors’ book, and lets his wife know the date, 
room number, et cetera. In due course a lawyer's 
clerk checks the details. The chambermaid is 
called as a witness, and the divorce goes through. 

This means that the divorce has been arranged. 
The parties have been freed just as much as if 
mutual consent were enough. The law is too 
hard, and when laws are too hard mankind finds 
a way to get round them. Only, in this case, it 
seems painful that the way round should be com- 
pulsory infidelity. 


as it was. For Victorianism is 
quite dead; it was slain by Dar- 
win, Huxley, William Morris and 
Swinburne; Oscar Wilde and Bernard Shaw buried 
it to the accompaniment of profane speeches. 
About the beginning of the twentieth century, 
when King Edward ascended the throne, when 
the suffragettes arose, when the intellectual drama 
invaded Piccadilly, a change of heart came’ over 
English society. 

That change of heart took the form of a re- 
laxation of attitudes. The innocent party ceased 
to suffer; the “guilty” party, if she married her 
partner in guilt, became accepted after a year or 
two of quarantine. The increase in the number 
of divorces probably had something to do with 
it, for morals are after all only the morals of the 
majority; in a society where most people had 
gone through the divorce court it would be the 
non-divorced who would be looked upon as 
strange. We have not gone so far, but we have 
moved that way; nowadays one can say that in 
England, except in the stricter county circles, di- 
vorcées do not suffer socially if they behave 
quietly. 


NCIDENTALLY, it is a mistake to think that 

divorce is in England so very prevalent; the 
illusion arises from the fact that. English news- 
papers report divorce cases more freely than do 
the American. This is not due to the prurience of 
the English public, but to the fact that in most 
American States divorce is merely a formality, 
while in England it leads to struggles in court, 
the dramatic value of which naturally appeals to 
the journalist. Before the war, England tried 
about two thousand divorce cases per annum; 
the total for 1921 will reach eight thousand. That 
is a steep rise, but not so steep as it looks, for a 
large proportion of the cases are brought in vir- 
tue of a new law that assists poor persons unable 
to pay their costs. And, to make the comparison 
more complete, let us note that in 1919 there 
were several hundred more divorces in Chicago 
alone than in the whole of England and Wales. 
This is no attack on Chicago, a city neither more 
nor less moral than the others; I use the fact 
merely to undeceive the reader as to the scale of 
English divorce. On the whole it is rare. 

Divorce will certainly (Concluded on page 96) 
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A New Story 
about 


Gabriel Gale 4 


THE HOUSE 


OF THE PEACOCK 


CHESTERTON 


By G.. K. 


Illustrated by Frederic Dorr 


(Fourth Episode) 


There are those who dote on the 
weird writings of this G. K. 
Chesterton, and there are those 
who cannot abide him. To those 
who dote, we offer “The House 
of the Peacock.” To those who 
cannot abide him we suggest that 
they turn quickly to “The 
Dryad,” by Mildred Cram, on 
page sixty-six of this issue. 


T happened that some years ago, down 

a sunny and empty street of subur- 

ban gardens and villas, a young man 

was walking; a young man in rather 

outlandish clothes and almost prehis- 

toric hat; for he was newly come to 
London from a very remote and sleepy 
town in the West Country. There was 
nothing else especially remarkable about 
him, except what happened to him; which 
was certainly remarkable, not to say re- 
grettable. There cannonaded into him 
an elderly gentleman running down the 
street, breathless, bare-headed, and in fes- 
tive evening dress, who immediately 
caught him by the lapels of his antiquated 
coat and asked him to dinner. It would 
be truer to say that he implored him to come to 
dinner. As the bewildered provincial did not 
know him, or anybody for miles round, the situa- 
tion seemed singular; but the provincial, vaguely 
supposing it to be a hospitable ceremony peculiar 
to London town, where the streets are paved with 
gold, finally consented. He went to the hospitable 
mansion, which was only a few doors down the 
road; and he was never seen again in the land 
of the living. 


NONE of the ordinary explanations would seem 
to have fitted the case. The men were total 
strangers. The man from the country carried no 
papers, nor valuables, nor money worth mention- 
ing; and certainly did not look in the least as if he 
were likely to carry them. And, on the other 
hand, his host had the outward marks of almost 
offensive prosperity ; a gleam of satin in the linings 
of his clothes, a glitter of opalescent stones in his 
studs and cuff-links, a cigar that seemed to per- 
fume the street. The guest could hardly have 
been decoyed with the ordinary motive of rob- 
bery, or of any form of fraud. And, indeed, the 
motive with’ which he really was decoyed was one 
of the queerest in the world; so queer that a tnan 
might have a hundred guesses before he hit on it. 
It is-doubtful whether anyone ever would have 
hit on it, but for the extra touch of eccentricity 


Siecle 


A peacock was an un- 
unusual thing to see in 
the front garden of a 
suburban villa. It seemed 
too big for the place. 


which happened to distinguish another young man, 
who happened to be walking down the same street 
an hour or two afterwards on the same sunny 
afternoon. It must not be supposed that he 
brought to the problem any of the dexterities of 
a detective; least of all of the usual detective of 
romance, who solves problems by the closest at- 
tention to everything and the promptest presence 
of mind. It would be truer to say of this man 
that he sometimes solved them by absence of 
mind. Some solitary object he was staring at 
would become fixed in his mind like a talisman, 
and he would stare at it till it began to speak to 
him like an oracle. On other occasions a stone, a 
star-fish or a canary had thus riveted his eye and 
seemed to reply to his questions. On the present 
occasion his text was less trivial from an ordinary 
standpoint. 


E had drifted along the sunny suburban road, 

drinking in a certain drowsy pleasure in see- 
ing where the laburnum made lines of gold in the 
green, or patches of white or red thorn glowed in 
the growing shadows; for the sunshine was taking 
on the tinge of sunset. But for the most part he 
was contented to see the green semicircles of lawn 
repeat themselves like a pattern of green moons; 
for he was not one to whom repetition was merely 
monotony. Only in looking over a particular 


lawn, he became pleasantly conscious, or half- 
conscious, of a new note of color in the greenness; 
a much bluer green which seemed to change to 
vivid blue, as the object at which he was gazing 
moved sharply, turning a small head ona long neck. 

It was a peacock. But he had thought of a 
thousand things before he thought of the obvious 
thing. The burning blue of the plumage on the 
neck had reminded him of blue fire, and blue fire 
had reminded him of some dark fantasy about 
blue devils, before he had fully realized even that 
it was a peacock he was staring at. And the tail, 
that trailing tapestry of eyes, had led his wander- 
ing wits away to those dark but divine monsters 
of Apocalypse, whose eyes were multiplied like 
their wings, before he had remembered that a 
peacock, even in a more practical sense, was an 
odd thing to see in so ordinary a setting. 


FOR Gabriel Gale,as the young man was called, was 

not only a minor poet but something of a major 
painter; and in his capacity of celebrity and lover 
of landscape, he had been invited often enough 
into those larger landscape-gardens of the landed 
aristocracy, where peacocks as pets are not uncom- 
mon. The very thought of such country seats 
brought back to him the memory of one of them, 
decayed and neglected indeed compared with most, 
but having for him the almost unbearable beauty 
of a lost paradise. He saw standing for a mo- 
ment in such glimmering grass a figure statelier 
than any peacock, the colors of whose dress 
burned blue with a vivid sadness that might in- 
deed be symbolized by a blue de?il. But when 
intellectual fancies and emotional regrets had alike 
rolled away, there remained a more rational per- 
plexity. After all, a peacock was an unusual thing 
to see in the front garden of a small suburban 
villa. It seemed somehow too big for the place, 
as if it would knock down the little trees when it 
spread its tail. It was like visiting a maiden lady 
in lodgings, who might be expected to keep a bird, 
and finding that she kept an ostrich. 


‘T HESE more practical reflections in their turn 

had passed through his mind before he came to 
the most practical reflection of all; that for the 
last five minutes he had been leaning on somebody 
else’s front gate with all the air of repose and 
finality of a rustic leaning on his own stile. Com- 
ment might have been aroused if anybody had 
come out; but nobody came out. On the con- 
trary, somebody went in. 

As the peacock again turned its tiny crown and 
trailed away towards the house, the poet calmly 
opened the garden gate, and stepped across the 
grass, following in the track of the bird. The 
darkening twilight of that garden was enriched 
by masses of red may; and altogether the villa 
had the look of being cruder and more cockney 
than the grounds in which it stood. Indeed, it 
was either actually unfinished or undergoing some 
alterations and repairs, for a ladder leaned against 
the wall, apparently to allow workmen to reach 
an upper story; and moreover there were marks 
of bushes having been cut or cleared away, per- 
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Crundle, when he first saw me, s 


haps for some new plan of building. Red bunches 
thus gathered from the bushes were stacked on the 
window-sill of the upper story; and a few petals 
seemed to have dropped down the ladder, indi- 
cating that they had been carried up by that route. 
All these things the gaze of Gale gradually took 
in, as he stood with a rather bewildered air at the 
foot of the ladder. He felt the contrast between 

the unfinished house with the ladder, and the rich 
garden with the peacock. It was almost as if the 
aristocratic birds and bushes had been there before 
the bourgeois bricks and mortar. 

He had a curious innocence which often ap- 
peared as impudence. Like other human beings, 
he was quite capable of doing wrong knowingly, 
and being ashamed of it. But so long as he meant 


no wrong, it never even occurred to him that there 
could be anything to be ashamed of. For him 
burglary meant stealing; and he might have 
strolled, so to speak, down the chimney into a 
king’s bedchamber, so long as he had no intent to 
steal. The invitation of the leaning ladder and 
the open window was something almost too ob- 
vious even to be called an adventure. He began 
to mount the ladder as if he were going up the 
front steps of an hotel. But when he came to the 
upper rungs he seemed to stop a moment, frown- 
ing at something; and, accelerating his ascent, 


slipped quickly over the window-sill into the room. 

The twilight of the room seemed like darkness 
after the golden glare of the evening sunlight: and 
it was a second or two before the glimmer of light 


taggered as if I had been the hangman waiting in his dining-room. 


reflected from a round mirror opposite enabled 
him to make out the main features of the interior. 
The room itself seemed dusty and even defaced; 
the dark blue-green hangings of a peacock pat- 
tern, as if carrying out the same scheme as the 
living decoration of the garden, were themselves 
an indefinite background of dead colors; and 
peering into the dusty mirror he saw it was 
cracked. Nevertheless the neglected room was 
evidently partly redecorated for a new festivity, 
for a long table was elaborately laid out for a 
dinner-party; by every plate was a group of 
quaint and varied glasses for the wines of every 
course; and the blue vases on the table and the 
mantelpiece were filled with the same red and 
white blooms from the (Continued on page 99) 
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HARPER’S 


GAYNE HOUSE MAKES THE 
WINTER EVENING GOWN 
DECORATIVE AND COLORFUL 


The black and white and silver of a clear frosty night have been 
embodied in this unusual gown by means of black velvet and 
cream-white net and silver cloth. The snug little bodice, with the 
long pointed “V” that is one of the loveliest lines a woman can 
wear, is of black velvet with its slimness emphasized by silver-cloth; 
the skirt is a cloud of cream-white net, bouffant as the skirts of 
Pierrette, strung with a dramatic garland of black velvet flowers 


and silver berries. It is a gown that will make an interesting note 
in a room full of color—a note of cool loveliness and distinctive 
charm, as gay in its black and white as any color could be. 


BAZAR 
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Posed by 
Claire 


In the old gorgeous eight- 
eenth century days of Italy 
and France great ladies 
swept about in brocades as 
Splendid as that which 
fashions this gown, but 
never since, except per- 
haps painted on a fan or 
in some dim mural on the 
walls of an old palazzo, 
has anything aslovely been 
seen. It is of fine-spun 
gold and green and vermil- 
ion, with Capri blue and 
cream yellow adding to its 
shimmering beauty. The 
bouffant panniers fall 
over a skirt of gold lace. 


4.4 
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Photographs by 
Baron de Meyer 
New York, 1921 


A fluid, molten gown, shin- 
ing now silver, now gold, 
and now with the red-shot 
glints of copper, is made of 
beautiful lamé fabrics. The 
foundation that gives the 
gown its extraordinary 
molten look is of cloth of 
gold, as soft as chiffon; 
then there is a two-tiered 
overskirt of silver and cop- 
per lace. The success of 
this gown lies in the fact 
that the metal tissues are 
as softly woven as satin 
and handled so that the 
gown has none of the stiff 
wiry metallic cloth quality. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


SOULIK CREATES GOWNS BOTH SIMPLE AND 


The loosely bloused bodice, lowly placed 
as to waist-line, has long been a favorite 
with Soulié. He is therefore not follow- 
ing the new Paris mode, but his own, in 
creating a graceful afternoon gown of 
French blue crépe Georgette for the 
Southern season. Only ‘a tall, slender 
figure could wear with’ any assurance of 
manner the sleeves that, as part of the 
blouse, continue in long, looped draperies 
to form the tunic of the skirt. There’s a 
silver girdle to outline the waist-line and 
strings of antique silver beads blend with 
the Georgette. The hat is blue and silver. 


As a somewhat bored onlooker at a ten- 
nis tournament on the Riviera, one may 
be permitted to wear a costume that, 
while severe in outline, has certain little 
distinctions all its own. And so Soulié 
makes gray broadcloth the basis of a 
glorified sports costume that carries a 
charming air of conviction, due perhaps 
to the irregular circles of cut steel beads 
dotting the skirt. The ruffles of black lace 
edging the straight jacket of the broad- 
cloth recall the days when Cranford was 
fashionable. Of the utmost sophistica- 
tion, however, is the smart turban. 
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To complete one’s wardrobe for the 
Southern season one simply must include 
at least one costume of some soft and 
drapable white woolen fabric. Not only 
sports clothes but gowns for more formal 
hours appear in white stuffs of various 
weaves. For the afternoon, Soulié sug- 
gests the gown at the right, of white wool 
fabric that lends itself to graceful dra- 
pery and lonz lines. The cavalier cuffs 
and narrow bandings are of the white 
wool lace that Soulié emphasizes in so 
many of his costumes. The odd ribbon 
streamer is black satin, the buckle is jet. 
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ELABORATE FOR THE SOUTHERN SEASON 


1922 


An ermine coat, short though it may be, 
will always strike a responsive note in 
any woman's breast, for ermine is a fur 
with a tradition. It suggests the wonder- 
ful modes of other days and yet is dis- 
tinctly in the picture of to-day. Soulié’s 
coat, at the extreme left, has an air of 
gorgeousness with its voluminous body 
and wide sleeves, and that it is of the 
newest mode the low girdle proves. As 
ermine demands a gown of equal beauty, 
Soulié designs draperies of silver lace and 
light mauve chiffon against a slim chiffon 
underslip in a darker tone of mauve. 


Even a Riviera gown may possess its 
touch of fur and what more striking than 
a curiously cut waistcoat of blue fur when 
it completes a costume of blue crépe de 
Chine? The wide-sleeved blouse with its 
girlish round neck is just the background 
for such an odd conceit. Rolled bands of 
the crépe, suggesting the present popular 
girdle, encircle the skirt. (Center right) 
One needs a fairly practical tailored cos- 
tume for motor trips at the Southern re- 
sorts, which explains Soulié’s plaited tail- 
leur of brown sibeline combined with 
mousseline studded with steel nailheads. 


Soulié might, if he would, have named his 
picturesque gown at the extreme right “The 
Gray Shadows of the Riviera”. Its shim- 
mering folds of silvery gray taffeta against 
the Mediterranean sunlight are as refresh- 
ing as the first cool breeze of evening. 
And the draperies of silver-gray lace 
masking the broad-brimmed hat blend al- 
luringly with the long, full sleeves that 
almost sweep the ground. Aside from 
the seductiveness of its color plan and the 
effectiveness of its draperies, this gown of 
Soulié’s has other charms, not the least 
being the garlands of roses on the skirt. 
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Decors from Chamberlin Dodds 
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Photographs by Baron de Meyer 


FURNITURE AS BECOMING AS A GOWN 


Negligée 


No picture, down all the picturesque ages, is more delightful 
than that of a Ninon or a Chateauroux sitting in a pool of 
silk before her mirror, her beauty waited upon by courtiers 
whose sole concern is the placing of a mouche here, beneath 
a roguish eve, or the addition of a curl there, in that sweet 
hollow of the neck; for no piece of furniture more becomes 
a@ woman than the mirror that reflects her loveliness. 


from 


THURN 


The mirror where an eyebrow is curved or a lip touched 
to crimson, follows the delicate lines of a Louis XVI “pDou- 
dreuse” of walnut and rosewood with gold ormolu mounts 
—just such a vanity table as reflected the tiny beauty of 
Marie Antoinette. The negligée of sea-green chiffon velvet 
banded with blue metallic lace and submerged in sea-green 
chiffon is worn by Vera Fokina of the Russian Ballet. 
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Negligée from Thurn 
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Nothing becomes a woman like idleness—a peignoir, roses, perfume, and a hope 


of interruption—or why the chair so seductively placed? 


This lovely “chaise 


longue,” holding a woman as though she were a jewel, is gold and green and violet. 


EAUTY alone will 
not account for 
them—the women 
whose lovers never 
die. Perhaps they 
had no more beauty 

than some who will sell their 
loveliness to eager eyes on 
some stage of the town to- 
night, but beyond the flesh 
was a spirit as indefinable as 
genius—charm, which is the genius of women. 
These women felt their beauty, as a man of genius 
feels his greatness beating within him, demanding 
expression. It is not enough that one should sit 
and be beautiful; something must be done about 
it. As many men as possible must know of it 
and be miserable. And beauty must be served— 
powdered, perfumed, clothed, framed — seen, 
adored and desired. 

All this takes intelligence and—art. When it 
comes to expressing their beauty in manifold and 
delirious ways, the great enchantresses take, as all 
genius must, infinite pains. The desire and the 
determination to impress their beauty on the 
hearts of men not yet born are as indomitable in 
them as in a poet. And so, as a poet studies 
prosody, they study the means of expressing their 
loveliness—clothes and perfumes, attitudes and 
graces, wit and wisdom, culture and social inter- 
course; yet the final flowering of their charm is 
no more stilted or forced than the slipping sonnet 
of a master. 

The great enchantresses have not succeeded by 
beauty alone. They have known every subtle 
means of enhancing their own charm and also, 
frequently, of depreciating their rivals’. There is 
the story of a famous beauty who, knowing the 


BEAUTY MUST BE FRAMED AS 
WELL AS DRESSED 


By MARIE LYONS 


impossibility of outshining her rival in the splen- 
dor of her toilettes, conceived an insidious plan. 
She gave in her honor a small but exclusive recep- 
tion, receiving her in a room decorated for the 
occasion in a shade of green that destroyed the 
charm of her guest's blue costume and threw her 
pale beauty into ghastly relief, while her own cos- 
tume, carefully planned for the room, was per- 
fectly complemented by the green brocades. 


How stupid that a woman should chatter and 

chatter of her dress for a party and give not 
a thought to the lamp which will light her hair! 
Hours on a costume and not one moment for the 
cushions and walls against which it will be seen! 
Yet there are chairs which great artists have 
planned for a woman to sit stately in, couches to 
draw out the flowing lines of the body, divans to 
follow the curve of a reclining form. Half the 
beauty of the body is grace, and grace depends 
upon the chair one sits in. Only a fishwife could 
fail to be graceful on a Récamier couch; and re- 
clining upon such a chaise longue as that above 
one feels beauty flowing through one’s body, and 
falls into the caressed lines of lovely women. A 
queen is not made in a schoolroom furnished forth 
with wooden benches. 


One does not pose; that is 
gauche; simply one has the 
habit of gracefulness as one 
has the habit of a lovely 
voice. When Fokina dances 
she is not constantly con- 
scious of her attitudes; if she 
were, she would not have a 
graceful moment. Only oc- 
casionally, for some studied 
pose, is she fully aware of 
the effect of her body, but in general grace flows 
from her as unconsciously as perfume from a flower. 
Any arrested movement of hers becomes a pose 
full of beauty, for she has the habit of gracefulness. 


RUE beauty in a piece of furniture is difficult 

to find; one must go to a place where beauty. 
rather than furniture, is sold. Here are no suites; no 
“sets” carefully turned and painted to match; but 
here is a desk from le Petit Trianon where Marie 
herself wrote notes and hid them in little secret 
drawers; here a poudreuse from a chateau near 
Lille, before which some little provincial made her- 
self lovely for a ball at court; and here a pair of 
gay panels from the shooting-box of the duchesse 
de Berri where Philippe d'Orléans went to shoot and 
make love. About these lovely pieces gather little 
groups of comfort and beauty—a chair to com- 
plete the desk, a lamp to light the busy hand, two 
tall commodes to hold the overflow from the desk, 
capped with girandoles to catch quick flashes of 
light and cast them back into the room. So, from 
a little center of beauty, grows a gracious group, 
and group spreads to group and blends till the 
whole room is filled with an atmosphere of charm 
and comfort. And that is how a beautiful back- 
ground is created around a beautiful personality 
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Each group of fur- 
niture in room 
should be a center 
of comfort and con- 
venience and a 
charming setting for 
that activity or lei- 
sure for which it 
was created. Here 
“petits commodes,” 
illuminated with 
crystal candelabra, 
hold the necessary 
papers which the 
desk, of the frivol- 
ous Louis XVI. peri- 
od,cannot accommo- 
date. The negligée is 
of sand-colored bro- 
caded metal chiffon. 


Negligées from 
BONWIT 
TELLER 


HARPER'S BAZAR 


There have been 
high moments of 
beauty in the crea- 
tion of furniture and 
at one such moment 
some unknown ar- 
tist, considering how 
best to frame the 
slim grace of a wom- 
an, created the Di- 
rectoire lounge, here 
presented in a lovely 
covering of Direc- 
toire faille striped 
jade green, cerise and 
purple. The negligée 
is of blue _ velvet 
with a trailing cape 
of blue chiffon band- 
ed with silver lace. 
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Decors from 


CHAMBERLIN 
DODDS 
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Negligée from Thurn Photographs by Baron de Meyer 


THE WOMAN, THE HOUR, AND-—THE SETTING 


Posed by MME. VERA FOKINA 


Not violin nor piano, harpsichord nor organ, was ever as Mme. Vera Fokina, who will appear for an evening in Janu- 


becoming to a woman as a harp—to the fingers spread to 
pluck the strings, the white arms reaching across the golden 
frame, the profile outlined against its perfect curve. The 
ladies of the Directoire knew its value as a setting and 
so mastered its harmonies. The Directoire bench and chair 
of lemonwood and ebony are its appropriate accessories. 


ary at the Metropolitan Opera House in an entirely new 
program, is one of the greatest interpreters of her husband's 
(Michel Fokine’s) wonderful ballets. Those dancing hands 
of hers are as famous as “the beautiful hands of Eleonora 
Duse” to which d’Annunzio dedicated his “Giaconda.” 


The Directoire robe is of magenta, bound _ with gold. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


When Lucile resorts to 
little tricks that call one’s 
attention to some par- 
ticularly lovely line on a 
gown, the tricks them- 
selves are always inter- 
esting and add much to 
the character of the 
gown. The sweeping 
lengths of black velvet 
that make this gown a 
dignified thing are em- 
phasized by an odd un- 
der-bodice of gold metal 
lace which shows at the 
top of the black bodice 
and again at the hip, 
where the black velvet is 
turned back and faced 
with cherry-red taffeta. 


WHEN LUCILE INTERPRETS THE 
STRAIGHT 


A THING OF SLENDER GRACE 


It seems that one of the most exciting and successful things that an evening 
gown can do is to revert to the primitive in color and design. The under 
frock is of cloth of gold, slim and shimmering and conventional enough, 
but the great black velvet shawl that is flung from shoulder to hem on one 
side of the frock is bordered with motifs of the intense Egyptian nature, 
colored Egyptian blue, purple and green. The dark-haired woman would 
find this an effective foil. The Egyptian suggestion is always one of the most 
picturesque and glamorous of modes the dark-haired woman may follow. 


SILHOUETTE, IT IS 


The flame color of this 
velvet gown is clouded 
over with a veil—a long 
sweeping train_—of black 
chiffon. Black and gold 
brocade is applied to the 
sides in interesting shapes 
and hangs in long ribbons 
from the bodice. The 
combination of materials 
ana their unusual use 
gives the gown a gor- 
geous tropical air, like 
some great butterfly with 
its. wings half drooped. 
This exotic type of gown 
is not in Lucile’s usual 
manner, and when it is 
done by this house has 
decided individual flair. 
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Even Helen of Troy, 
with the face that was 
said to have had so much 
to do with launching a 
substantial—for those 
days—navy, would have 
been lovelier if she had 
had this wrap of -black 
velvet and chinchilla to 
throw about that far- 
famed figure “slender as 
a lance’. The velvet—or 
caracul, if one prefers— 
is the body of the wrap, 
and gray chinchilla forms 
the collar and the cuffs 
that are really sleeves set 
in at a low shoulder, 
so that they have a 
sloping-shouldered grace. 


TO BE PERFECT FOILS FOR LOVE- 
LINESS, FURS MUST BE MOUNTED 
AS BEAUTIFUL JEWELS ARE SET 


Models from H. JAECKEL & SONS 


One of the smartest things that has happened during the last two seasons is 
tan caracul ; for the soft wrap for evening wear it is particularly gracious and 
flattering. This simple wrap, cut on Chinese mandarin lines, has its tan 
caracul blended with tremendous muffling collar and cuffs of beige fox. 


The cape of mink, mounted with infinite skill, has an extraordinarily digni- 
fied place in the wardrobe of the woman who chooses her clothes with 
extreme care. Very dark mink, beautifully colored and matched as jewels are 
matched, is worked in a wide border, contrasting with the top part of the cape. 


Just to show the extreme 
versatility of the indus- 
trious mink, another ex- 
quisite wrap has the skins 
placed in a great stole 
that flows from neck to 
hem in soft tones of silky 
brown and ends in a 
series of little tails at the 
end. The wrap itself has 
the skins mounted hori- 
zontally, so that there is 
decided contrast between 
it and the stole. A wrap 
of this type is always 
good form, always the 
perfect background, no 
matter how elaborate the 
toilette or how formal 
the occasion may be. 
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Baron de Meyer, New York, 1921 


MRS. CORNELIUS HOAGLAND TANGEMAN 


Mrs. Tangeman, whose entertainments at her villa in Newport, R. I., 
and at the Tangeman town house in New York are included among 
the smart events of the season, was, before her marriage, Miss Violet 
L. Harkness. Mrs. Tangeman has the enviable reputation of being 
one of the most beautiful matrons in the New York-Newport colony. 
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THE PARISIENNE PACKS AND GOES SOUTH 
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CHERUIT 


For the daytime moments when the Parisienne takes her southern sun in immacu- 
lately groomed tailleurs, Chéruit has designed a series of tailored frocks and suits like 
those sketched above; for the Riviera, the tailored frock is undoubtediy the smartest. 


THE GRANDES MAISONS CONCENTRATE 


ON CLOTHES FOR SOUTH AND NORTH 


2 rue de la Paix, Paris. 

HE sunny slopes of the Riviera attract 

visitors from all parts of the world, even 

in these unsettled days. Here, against 

brilliant blue seas and skies of unfathom- 

able azure, with a background of gray, 

towering rocks, gray-green olive groves, 

cypresses, red-tiled roofs and gorgeous southern 

blooms, the white frock queens it over all other 

colors. White frocks and white cloaks are the 

rule, with hats of white, black, green, red, yellow 
or mauve. 

And here, instead of tricot, white serge or kasha 
cloth are the favored stuffs, with perhaps a light- 
weight cheviot in beige-brown, gray or gray- 
green. The warm sun of midday demands a sum- 
mer frock, so women go clad in crépe de Chine 
and mousseline, in loose linens, and in a new 
fabric—a thin wool crépe marocain or crepon. 
With these frocks are carried parasols of every color, 
vivid notes that give character to the foilette. 


PROM early morning until mid-afternoon one 

may be comfortable in thin frocks, but about 
four o'clock the air turns suddenly cold, and all 
the world retires to the restaurants for tea and 
dancing. From four to eight the chill holds, but 
after eight one steps out again under the glittering 
stars into a midsummer night, balmy and alluring. 
And it is at night that life runs high on the Cote 


d'Azur, to the accompaniment of blazing jewels, 
bright eyes, light laughter, and high play. 


The life of all the southern resorts centers in 
the Casinos and sporting clubs, and, except for 
motoring, golf and the brief racing season, Casino 
frocks are more necessary than beach clothes, and 
evening gowns more important than either. At 
Monte Carlo a tiny cluster of bath-houses are 
tucked away carefully out of sight—hidden, in 
fact—and instead of leading to the beach, all roads 
lead to the Casino and to the Casino terraces. 

At Nice, visitors stroll on the Promenade des 
Anglais in the morning, entering the Casino for a 
“fling” before lunch. At Cannes it is the same. 
Young girls play tennis in the morning, clad in 
simple one-piece frocks of white crépe de Chine, 
and dance at night in more elaborate frocks of 
the same thin stuff. Young matrons wear either 
simple smart tailored frocks like the Chéruit 
models sketched above, or the more elaborate satin 
tailleurs, such as Premet makes, which are also 
shown in the pages of this issue of the Bazar. 
And the satin tailored frock is truly a perfect 
frock for the Riviera! 

New parasols for the South are made of bril- 
liant brocade in red and gold, green and gold or 
some such combination, bound all about their 
edges with gold or silver galon and mounted on 
sticks of black or colored lacquer. Velvet para- 
sols, unlined and bound with metal galon, are 
smart also. They appear in new colors—a sort 
of turquoise green, petunia or brick-red, a new 
and vivid blue and, of course, black. And the 


sticks are always of black or colored lacquer, 
decorated often with inlaid lacquer of another 
color. Handles of wood, simply and oddly 
carved, are new and smart; the shape and design 
often suggest the Chinese influence, although they 
are not strictly Chinese in style. 


VENING frocks for the South show no 

marked change in the silhouette. Two charm- 
ing models from Renée of the type most liked 
by the French woman are sketched here. Much 
more color will be seen this season. Rose, yellow, 
and all the shades of fuchsia and cyclamen are 
smart, as well as a peculiarly brilliant red, which 
is at its prettiest in velvet. Another red of the 
shade known as Etruscan, and a dull gray-ochre 
which is lovely either in velvet or in mousselirfe, 
beaded, are seen. There is a little blue and muéh 
mauve and silver, but the dense black of last 
season is seen less this year. Lace frocks are 
smart, and long close-fitting lace sleeves appear in 
some of the newest Jenny creations, a significant 
detail in view of the increasing slenderness of 
the silhouette. 

Similar evening gowns are worn at St. Moritz, 
but the thick tweeds and homespuns designed by 
Paris for this winter resort contrast strikingly 
with the thin serges and satins worn on the Blue 
Coast. Chanel uses homespuns in half-inch checks 
in which browns and all the dull and vivid shades 
of yellow predominate, combined with blue, gray 
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WHERE PARIS SPENDS 


ITS SOUTHERN 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


EVENINGS 


\ 
6 
of 
RES RENEE 


With all our talk .of bouffant evening 
gowns and their pictorial quality, the 
Parisienne does appear most frequently 
in a Slim affair like this one of tur- 
quoise velvet embroidered with steel. 


This one is just as slim, and, if pos- 
sible, a bit more simple, because it has 
not even the sophistication of a train. 
It is of pink crépe de Chine, made 
lovely by embroidery of crystal beads. 


ORTH 


Worth allows a vine with heroic-sized pink 
roses and black grapes to trail down 
the side of a simple black crépe gown. 


or rust. One of these coarse stuffs in tawny yellow 
and green is especially new and smart and is very 
attractive in a severe tailored costume with a smartly 
pocketed jacket. 


ELLOW in every shade is favored at St. Moritz, 

not only in the harsh tweeds mentioned above, 
but also in the garments of wool tricot which are 
always so much worn in the mountains. The smart 
shades vary from a rich warm tone through all the 
shades of orange and rust to a pretty, light brown. 
Even beige has a rusty tinge this year, and rusty 
vellow crépe marocain is lovely. So favored is this 
vogue for yellow that two shades are often combined 
in the same frock. 

Sports ac St. Moritz, high in its snows, demand a 
special sort of costume. For ski-ing and bob-sled- 
ding skirts are dangerous garments, so bloomers, or 
rather a sort of riding-breeches, are worn instead. 
These breeches are made of thick wool tricot, often 
baggy and wide at the top and then disappearing at 
the knee under tightly-laced leggings. The sweater- 
coat is drawn on over the head and extends to below 
the broadest part of the hips. The collar, of the 
“turtle-neck” variety, wrinkles about the ears which 
are almost concealed under a beret, or close-fitting 
turban of tricot. The leather girdle is fitted with a 
small leather pocket which contains always a small 
flask of spirits, carried in case of sudden chill or 
accident. 

In a costume such as this the sportswoman may 
throw herself flat on a bob-sled and shoot down the 
famous Run in comparative safety, practise ski- 
jumping—a sport in which men are usually most 


if 


WORTH 


The trained gown that can make the digni- 
hed and even important gesture is of black 
brocaded crépe de Chine with a jet girdle. 
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Around the edges of this brown tricot 
. suit is bound a thin line of the new 
fur that Paris now likes to wear—ga- 
celle. The satin blouse and leather 
belt 


are of the same warm brown. 


Another thing that is really extremely 
smart is to have one’s top-coat made 
with sleeves or with slits for the arms, 
so that it may be thrown on like a 
cape. This is grav, with grav fox. 


A frock that gives sports an air of naiveté 
and youth is of d’ecosse tissue in beige and 
marron, belted with tan woven leather. 


proficient—or indulge in the most fantastic skating. 
The bright red, yellow, blue and green of the tricot 
costumes stand out beautifully against the snow- 
the snow which makes any white garment look soiled 
and dingy. Gray banded with yellow or some other 
color is worn also, and this year we shall see much 
bright brown as well as rust-color. 


Violet checks and plaids of the Scotch variety 

are worn at St. Moritz and look surprisingly well 
also against the vast white background. Extraordi- 
nary color schemes, otherwise bizarre, are successful 
on these great snow-fields, brilliant colors of any sort 
at once achieving remarkable success. Wraps of 
bright-colored wool stuffs, collared and cuffed with 
some long fur—raccoon usually—are thrown over 
the sports suit when the wearer is resting after vio- 
lent exercise, while fur cloaks are more generally 
reserved for evening. Leather coats made up with 
the fur inside are preferred for day wear. 

English tweeds are much liked just now for travel- 
ing costumes and wraps. These are often trimmed 
with leather and fastened with the leather buttons 
which almost always adorn English sports clothes. 
A frock of white kasha cloth is thus trimmed with 
yellow kid, and the girdle, gloves and bag worn with 
it are of soft yellow leather. Silk alpaca of a very 
heavy quality, lined with gay figured foulard, will be 
worn for traveling and dust cloaks; and rubberized 
crépe de Chine in white and bright light green is 
employed for rain-cgats. 

In general the silhouette continues slender, the 
girdle is placed at the waist-line or below, sleeves are 
wide or easily narrow, and skirts are straight and 


JENNY 


A tricolored “Vive la France” sort of frock 
of blue serge with red buttons has a 
band of white piqué from neck to hem. 
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LANVIN CONSIDERS THE SOUTHERN SPORTS 
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Over a suit of white 
velours de laine Lanvin N 
slips a coat of white \ 
‘ 
silk velours striped with XN 
green. Then comes a N\A“ 
white crépe blouse and 


a little hat pulled over 
smooth hair. 


sees and perhaps slightly uneven at the hem. 
ucks still play an important part in the season's 
fashions and are destined, we hear, to an even 
greater role. Jenny ties a serge cravat at the 
throat, permitting the ends to fall quite to the 
skirt-edge. Lanvin employs Paisley, bits of a 
real Paisley shawl, in some new sleeves; and some 
houses are featuring long close-fitting sleeves in- 
stead of the vague arm-coverings recently in 
fashion. 


One of those simpie Lanvin tailleurs the 
Parisienne regards as a sports suit is of 
white kasha embroidered in dark blue. 


New ideas crop up here and there, such as 
frocks (for the South, of course,) of thin cotton 
velvet in white, pale mauve, or yellow, very 
simply made and trimmed with buttons and 
bands of stitching. Similar frocks of gray or 
beige cotton velvet are smart also, with hats of 
the same fabric. These frocks are particularly 
pretty for young girls. 

Worth shows a new evening frock of brocade 
crépe de Chine, slightly draped, with a girdle 


Beige velours de laine, braided with beige 
soutache makes one of those bafflingly 
simple top-coats that come out of Paris. 
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of black beads buckled with cut steel placed low 
about the hips. Satin is being worn more and 
more for frocks and wraps—black usually, but 
sometimes brown, gray or beige. Evening frocks 
of bright green satin for the South are pretty. 
These are sometimes embroidered with silk and 
metal. Satin in mauve, yellow and all the pas- 
tel shades is smart. Over these satin gowns are 
worn wraps of chinchilla or other furs, flounced 
with ‘transparent black Chantilly lace or the cire 


A sports suit that wears a naive little 
short cape is made of white crépella with 
its line accented by wool soutache braid. 
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PARIS TO ALL 


(Extreme left) Any amount of smart 
things take place when the Parisienne 
packs her bags and goes south. This 
beige cloth suit, with its slim little 
jacket trimmed with raw - edged 
points of cloth is one. It has the 
characteristic waist-line of the season. 


(Right) The 
straight satin frock 
with the low 
waist-line girdled 
at the hips ap- 
pears m a new 
form every min- 
ute. This one is 
trimmed with tu- 
bular folds of the 
satin ending in en- 
crustations of steel. 


LELONG 


lace which has been worn so much of late and 
is still in fashion. 

Satin is fancied just now for evening frocks— 
loose simple corsages girdled about the top of the 
hips above irregularly paneled skirts which are 
sometimes draped slightly. The bateau neck- 
line is still in fashion (Jenny features it in her 
mid-season collection) and the corsage is sleeve- 
less or finished with a three-inch band across the 
shoulders. To be sure some of Renée’s new 


JENNY 


Jenny can think of simply one paneled 
dress after another. This one is of black 
satin, embroidered in blue and silver. 


frocks are made of beaded crépe de Chine; 
Worth employs brocade crépe de Chine or 
Georgette, and we are to wear much crépe de 
Chine in all the pastel shades, two colors being 
combined often in the same frock. But almost 
all the Paris houses are now making frocks of 
black or tinted satin. 

Jenny still employs the full-length panel, al- 
though somewhat less ostentatiously than last 
season, and the normal waist-line appears on 
some of the new models, contrasting with the 
low, shallow, tightly-drawn crosswise folds about 
the hips of which we have lately seen so much. 
The silhouette is extremely slender, and trains, 
in the Jenny collection, are rare, while the ad- 
vent of the long close sleeve of lace is quite 
remarkable. 


HF. lace frock is still smart and is seen in col- 

ored laces as well as black, with flowers made 
of the fabric of the gown used as trimming. 

Frocks of gold or silver brocade are draped 
a trifle about the hips and the overlapping pan- 
els show bright-hued linings. Crystal-beaded 
frocks are smart and pretty and often combined 
with plain silver cloth. Gowns of silver cloth 
are trimmed with fur, usually monkey or ermine. 
A black satin evening frock is trimmed with 
small rings of cut steel and another shows a sort 
of corselet of linked steel rings above a soft full 
straight skirt of black Georgette—the rings being 
less than half an inch in diameter. 

Evening cloaks are simple in shape and lovely 
in color, the petunia shades being employed suc- 
cessfully. All the mauves, violet, petunia and 
the dahlia or fuchsia shades are much liked, 
with black lynx or some other dark fur as trim- 
ming. Silver cloth or brocade. is lined with 
brilliant color in some of the new wraps. One 
new cloak is made of rust-brown lace over white 
taffeta lined with ermine, an ample collar of er- 
mine falling over the shoulders. 

van Campen Stewart. 


At the Theatre Capucines, one 
of the most diverting things 
on the stage was a pair of pa- 
jamas with the coat of blue 
satin and the trousers of black \ 
satin. The coat was banded 

with row after row of silver, — 
and the same thing happened 

to blue cuffs on the trousers. LELONG 
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POINTS SOUTH 


(Right) Paris rarely lets an expanse 
of white go forth without a note of 
black somewhere as an emphasis of 
its whiteness. On this suit of white 
serge, traced with white braid, Le- 
long simply had to yield to the urge 
for black satin collar and cuffs. 


RENEL 


RENEE Againthe straight 
black satin frock 
with the broken 
hem -line. This 
time the low gir- 
dle is made of 
satin trimmed 
with steel rings. 
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* a (Below) Over her smart self the 
' Parisienne is holding new deco- 


ae rative parasols made in vivid 
7 colors. At the left is a parasol 
ae of red cotton, with Chinese 
a characters embroidered in black 
a chenille. Right, one of white 


organdie embroidered with red 
poppies. The square parasol 
a has its red taffeta edged with 
2 white triangles. Lower left: 
a black chiffon and bits of silver. 
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x BETWEEN THE PARISIENNE AND THE SOUTHERN SUN 


(Hat at upper left) Red—and the 
Parisienne knows no inhibitions about 
wearing red this season—straw forms 
a smart wide-brimmed hat to wear 
with white frocks in the South, and 
red ribbon, twisted about the brim in 
odd little rows that end in bow-knots, 
trims the hat. This is the sort of hat 
the Parisienne is using as a foil for 
her daytime frocks. It is always a 
charming background for blonde or 
brunette hair—and a flattering frame. 


(Below, extreme left) A large straw 
shape is given that certain definite 
charm that Paris achieves by such 
maddeningly simple means, by having 
loops of black ribbon hanging from 
the brim where it is folded into a 
point. (Middle) Perhaps the Parisi- 
enne who has the South Sea Island 
lair wears this wide-brimmed rather 
dark green straw hat, wreathed with 
flowers that have a Gauguin atmos- 
phere in their black and green petals. 


(Below, extreme right) 
Another hat with a tropi- 
cal personality in spite 
of its restrained black and 
white coloring has black 
and white feathers like a 
thatch of South Sea 
grasses falling from its 
black satin crown over its 
brim faced with white. 
The simplest frock ac- 
quires an air of sophisti- 
cation when worn with a 
hat of this sort; it is that 
thing that the Parisienne 
does superlatively well. 
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PARIS -SENDS THE THREE-PIECE COSTUME SOUTH 


PREMET JENNY PREMNMET 

Premet has made a new threr- A slim frock oj black rep with a blouse of blue “toile de soie’’ Over the frock of black mous- 
piece costume for the Parisienne is girdled with a basket-woven belt of the rep. With this is seline embroidered with black 
to wear in the long southern worn a coat of rep banded by the basket-woven material. cord, with its bodice of black 
days. It is of black mousse- tucked Georgette crépe, is worn 
line, beautifully embroidered - a little coat of the black cord- 
to resemble Persian lamb. embroidered mousseline collared 
The frock is shown above; with monkey fur. The coat is 


the suit, complete, opposite. girdled with black silk galon. 


itt 


The skirt of this horizontally 
tucked satin three-piece suit is 
made long on the left side, a 
trick that Paris has taught its 
suits recently. The collar and 


Horizontally tucked black satin 
is being done by Paris with tre- 
mendous success. A three-piece 
suit of unusual smartness is 
trimmed with bands of plain 


satin. The frock has a corsage 7 cuffs are of chinchilla—the gray 
of tucked white Georgette crépe. PREMET with the black is very smart. 
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"PIERRE’ST 
(Below) 
When Pierre left his 
tiny restaurant on 
Forty-fifth Street 
for the rooms on 
Park Avenue, many 
wondered what 
would happen. The 
answer is found in 
his daily gathering 
of smart luncheoners 
and diners. The 
decoration of 
“Pierre’s” is of 
exceptional simpli- 
city. Black, green, 
rose and crystal. 
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Tt is said that 
Sherry’s was re- 
turned to New York 
society by “an ac- 
clamation vote of 
demand.” Certainly, 
metropolitan society 
has accepted the re- 
appearance of their 
old friend Louis 
Sherry with enthu- 
siasm. Mr. Sherry 
has hung the spaci- 
ous white marble 
walls with a group 
of sixteen tapestries. 


FOUR SMART NEW RESTAURANTS 


FOR NEW YORK SOCIETY 


Illustrated by 


S metropolitan society café mad? 
One thing is certain: the old-time traditions 
of New York’s smart set have become sub- 
merged in the frivolities of the modern age, 
and the craze for “dining out” has reached 
alarming proportions. 
Not in years, in fact never before in the history 
of New York society, have the leaders of the 
beau monde displayed such a keen interest in 
lunching and dining in public places. The late 
Mrs. William Astor and her major domo, the 
equally late Ward McAllister, would turn in their 
graves could they but see the manner in which the 
very prominent and supposedly exclusive ladies 
of fashion scramble in their efforts to secure “ad- 
vantageous tables” at the various cafés and restau- 
rants favored by the. élégantes. 

Restaurants spring up, apparently, over night 
in the exclusive residential sections of Gotham and, 


Raliph Barton 


amazing to relate, they all attain success. The 
mammoth apartment buildings recently erected 
in Park Avenue house a number of the afore- 
mentioned restaurants, and the one-time stable of 
that distinguished dowager, Mrs. Ogden Goelet, 
has been transformed into a Spanish Garden—the 
setting for the most exclusive supper club New 
York has ever known—the Club Royal. 

Tiaras glisten and ropes of emeralds, rubies and 
diamonds glitter in every nook and cranny of the 
Club Royal each evening, and such well-known 
hostesses as Mrs. John R. Drexel, Jr., the very 
gracious Mrs. Richard T. Wilson, Mrs. Marjorie 
Oelrichs and Mrs. William K. Vanderbilt, 2nd, can 
be noted wooing Terpsichore in the old-world at- 
mosphere which now pervades the former shelter- 
ing place of Mrs, Goelet’s string of thoroughbreds. 

All of which is a decided change from the 
olden days. The white-haired dowagers and 
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“*CLUB ROYAL” 


Why is it that so 
few restaurants are 
well or graciously 
lighted? “The Club 
Royal” ,a cozy lunch- 
eon and dinner 
dance “club” in the 
heart of the resi- 
dential east Fifties 
is exquisitely illum- 
ined. The soft glow 
of amber and rose, 
the subdued lanterns 
and glowing arras, 
give the charm of 
diffused candlelight. 


older clubmen recall only too well the era when 
no hostess of note would think of giving a 
luncheon or dinner party anywhere but under her 
own rooftree. A quarter of a century ago there 
were but few fashionable public dining salons, 
and when Peter Delmonico opened a “public eat- 
ing place”, in what is now the heart of the finan- 
cial district of the metropolis, society was as- 
tonished. The very idea of dining among 
strangers was preposterous! The Powers That Be 
frowned upon the innovation and, for a long time, 
the original Delmonico’s was a failure. It was 
not until some years later that a courageous few 
began giving what were then classed as “public 
dinner parties”! 

To-day, the so-called smart set evidently con- 
siders a home dinner party a bore. In fact, cer- 
tain impulsive souls always make a point of re- 
fusing invitations to dine in private residences; 
much to the horror, it might be added, of the 
small number of the old guard who still live in 
the “Age of Innocence”. 


HE craze for dining in the restaurants has 

brought about a decided change in society. 
The social world of New York and Newport has 
become divided into two sets—the old guard and 
café society. Up until very recently the old 
guard has displayed no interest, whatsoever, in 
the activities of the café set. The pillars of so- 


ciety, as it were, looked askance at the magnifi- 
cently gowned and much bejeweled maids and 
matrons who dined out each and every night. 
Now, lo and behold! some of the most influential 
members of the conservative old guard have suc- 
cumbed to the fascinations of lunching and dining 
in public places. Recently, the dowager Mrs. 
Vanderbilt, Mrs. John J. Wysong and Mrs. J. 
Russell Soley were noted among those lunching 
at Louis Sherry’s magnificent new establishment, 
and Mrs. Hermann Oelrichs and Mrs. Cornelius 
Vanderbilt are frequently included among the 
matrons entertaining at luncheon and dinner in 
the new terraced restaurant at the Plaza Hotel. 

Which, in itself, is proof that the old guard has 
lifted the ban on parties in public restaurants. 

I often wonder, as I watch the gay, chattering 
groups at luncheon and dinner in the Ritz, 
Sherry’s, the Club Royal, the Plaza, Pierre's, 
what the late Ward McAllister would say about 
the ever increasing fad for lunching and dining 
everywhere but at home. His remarks, I feel cer- 
tain, would be caustic and to the point. The late 
Mr. McAllister, who attained fame in the past 
generation as the arbiter of the New York-New- 
port set, had a perfect horror of food prepared in 
a public kitchen. And—he did not mind, in the 
least, saying so! His own dinner parties at his 
very unusual home were considered, by those for- 
tunate enough to (Concluded on page 102) 
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“THE PLAZA” 
(Below) 
Smart restaurants 
may come and go, 
but the Ritz and the 
Plaza stand as sure- 
ly as Fifth Avenue 
is Fifth Avenue. 
And these social in- 
stitutions are not 
content to stand 
upon their conserva- 
tive position; they 
are constantly pro- 
gressing. Among 
new developments is 
the terraced dining- 
room at the Plaza. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


The trained eve of Gordon Macquarie looked Lola over immediately. 


RUSTLE OF SILK 


ERE are Parts I to III—briefly: It is 

by a little clever maneuvering that Lola 

Breezy has secured a place in the house 

of the Honorable Arthur Napier Fal- 

laray, Home Secretary of England. She 

has become personal maid to Lady 
Feodorowna, Arthur Fallaray’s aristocratic and 
tempestuous wife who, in turn, despises and re- 
spects him. 

And Lola has done this for a purpose. For 
while herself but the daughter of a watchmaker 
with a little shop in Queen’s Road, Bayswater, in 
Lola’s blood run the instincts of her great-grand- 
mother, a certain Madame de Brézé, most famous 
courtesan of her day. Like this ancestor, Lola 
longs for power over a great man, longs to offer 
herself as “the rustle of silk”, secret and shimmer- 
ing, which lends enchantment to a man’s life. 


By COSMO HAMILTON 


Illustrated by George Wright 


The man she has selected for her own is Falla- 
ray—an ascetic, aloof, the man to whom all Eng- 
land looks to lead it from its snarl of after-the- 
war problems. 

Many men try to distract Lola from her pursuit 
of Fallaray. There is Ernest Treadwell, the youth 
whom she has always known, the youth who has 
suppressed within him the genius of a poet; there 
is Albert Simpkins, the valet in the Fallaray 
household; there is, finally, the gallant Sir Peter 
Chalfont whom Lola meets at the Savoy one nicut 
when she has gone there in borrowed finery after 
hearing that Fallaray is to dine there with his 
mother and his aunt. 

It is an eventful night for Lola. She induces 
Chalfont to introduce her to Fallaray. At last! 
Fallaray! “From the little eager hand that nes- 
tled into his own Lola sent a message of all the 


hero-worship and adoration that possessed her 
soul and all the desire to serve and love that had 
become the one overwhelming passion of her life.” 

Through Chalfont, too, Lola meets Lady Cheyne, 
a collector of celebrities, who invites Lola and 
Chalfont to her houSe that night to see “the ani- 
mals perform.” 

But the important point about that visit came 
when Lady Cheyne said carelessly, “I shall be de- 
lighted to have you for my week-end parties. I 
have a place at Whitecross, Bucks. The garden 
runs down to the Fallaray place, you know—” 

Sir Peter, of course, does not know who Lola is. 
To him she has introduced herself as “Madame de 
Brézé”—a widow. And she realizes she must not 
let Sir Peter know that she is Lady Feodorowna’s 
maid. She can use Sir Peter in her campaign to 
win Fallaray. 
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On some pretext she leaves Sir Peter, slips out 
of the house and, like Cinderella, steals away, 
with the aid of a friendly taxicab, back to the ser- 
vants’ entrance of the Fallaray house in Dover 
Street. 

Part IV 


OR a marquis he was disconcertingly hairy. 

So much so that even those fast-diminishing 

people who still force themselves to believe 
that a title necessarily places men on a high and 
ethereal plane were obliged to confess that Feo's 
father might have been anyone—a mere entomol- 
ogist, for instance, bland, concentrated and care- 
less of appearance, who pottered about in the 
open after perfectly superfluous insects and forgot 
that such a thing as civilization existed. He had 
the appearance, indeed, of a man who sleeps in 
tents, scorns to consult a looking-glass and cuts 
his own hair with a pair of grass clippers at long 
intervals. 

On a handsome and humorous face, always 
somehow sun-tanned, white wiry hairs sprouted 
everywhere. A tremendous mustache, all akimbo, 
completely covered his mouth and spread along 
each cheek almost to his ears, from which white 
tufts protruded. The 
clean-cut jaw was 


box, saw that the groom was at the horses’ heads 
and strolled into the station to talk over the im- 
pending strike of the Triple Alliance with the 
station-master—the parlor Bolshevist of Princes 
Risborough. An express swooped through the 
station as he stood on the platform and made a 
parachute of his overcoat. The London train was 
not due for fifteen minutes. 


‘TAPPING on the door of Mr. Sparrow's room 

he entered to find that worthy exulting over 
the morning paper, his pale tubercular face flushed 
with excitement. The headlines announced that 
“England faces revolution. Mines flood as miners 
steal coal and await with confidence the entire 
support of allied unions. Great Britain on the 
edge of a precipice.” 

“All wrong,” said Rip Van Winkle quietly. 
“Panicky misinterpretation of the situation, Spar- 
row—much as you desire the opposite.” 

The station-master whipped around, his fish- 
like eyes strangely magnified by the strong glasses 
in his spectacles. 

“What makes yer say that, m'lord?” he asked, 
even at that moment flattered at the presence of a 
marquis. “Labor has England by the throat.” 
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“I'll bet you a thousand oak apples to one there 
will,” replied Lord Amesbury, “and I'll tell you 
why. Every sane and law-abiding Englishman, 
from the small clerk to the most doddering duke, 
has begun to organize, and this mighty revolution 
of yours is already as dead as mutton.” 

“Oh, is that so?” Mr. Sparrow laughed again. 

“That is so. You see, Sparrow, you labor gen- 
tlemen, talking paradoxically, have got hold of the 
wrong end of the stick, not merely in this country 
but all over the world. You have been the bul- 
lies of the school, and for a considerable number 
of years you have made our politicians stiff with 
fright. They have licked your boots and given 
way to you whenever you demanded higher wages. 
They pampered and petted you all through the 
war, from which you emerged with swollen heads 
and far too many pianos. When history turns its 
cold eye upon you, you will be summed up as a 
set of pretty dirty blackguards who did less to 
win the war than all the dud shells piled into a 
heap. You slacked, grumbled, threatened and 
held up governments for wages out of all propor- 
tion to your work. You proved the possession of 
criminal, as well as unpatriotic instincts, and you 
finally showed yourselves up in your true light 

when you deserted 
the mines and took 


shaved as high as the 
cheek bones, which 
were left, like a lawn 
at the roots of a tree, 
to run wild. Deep- 
set blue eyes were 
overhung by larky 
bushes and the large, 
fine head exuded a 
thick thatch of ob- 
streperous white stuff 
that was unmastered 
by a brush. And as 
if all this were not 
enough, there was a 
small cascade under 
the middle of the 
lower lip kept just 
long enough to bend 
up and bite in mo- 
ments of deep calcu- 
lation. There may 
have been hairs upon 
his conscience, too, 
judging by his exquis- 
ite lack of memory. 


[IS was, neverthe- 

less, a very old 
title and a long line 
of buried marquises 
had all done some- 
thing, good and bad, 
to place the name of 
Amesbury in the pages 
of history. Rip Van 
Winkle, as most peo- 
ple called the present 
noble lord, had done 
good and bad things, 
too, like the rest of 
us—good because his 
heart was kind, and 
bad from force of cir- 
cumstances. If he had 
inherited a fine for- 
tune with his father’s 
shoes, instead of 
bricks and mortar 
mortgaged from cel- 
lar to ceiling, his 
might have been a 
different story and 
not one unfortunately 
linked up with several 
rather shady transac- 
tions. At fifty-five, 
however, life found 
him still abounding 
in optimism on the 
nice allowance unno- 
ticeably granted to 
him by Fallaray, and 


the pumpers away. 

“There isn’t any 
word in any diction- 
ary to define the sort 
of indignation which 
that dastardly and 
wanton action has 
caused. The result of 
it has been to put the 
first big nail in the 
coffin of labor unions. 
You have been dis- 
covered as men with 
a yellow streak. Gov- 
ernments now 
what they have never 
been able to recognize 
before, that labor does 
not form the most 
important section of 
the three sections of 
society, the other two 
being capital and the 
purchasing power. 
You have made clear 
to them, Master Spar- 
row, that labor and 
capital are at the 
mercy of the third 
element —the great 
middle class, the peo- 
ple who buy from 
capital, pay your 
wages and who can at 
any moment, by not 
buying, reduce both 
capital and labor to 
nothingness. 

“The new strike, 
the epoch - making 
strike, is of this mid- 
dle class, and they 
haven't struck against 
you but against 
strikes. At last the 
worm has turned and 
I venture to prophesy, 
foolish as it is, that 
after a series of dam- 
aging and expensive 
kicks labor will de- 
scend to its proper 
place with a _ just 
share in profits that 
will enable it to get a 
little joy out of life, 
freed from the tyran- 
nical hand of unions, 
and with more spare 
time than is at pres- 
ent enjoyed by the 
members of the mid- 
dle class, who will 


always on the look-’ 
out, like every other 
Micawber, for some- 
thing to turn up. 

He had driven the large brake to the station to 
meet Feo and her party, who were on their way 
down for the week-end. His temporary exile at 
Chilton Park, brought about by a temporary but 
universal disinclination to honor his checks, had 
been a little dull. He was delighted at the pros- 
pect of seeing people again, especially Mrs. Mal- 
wood. He was fond of Angoras and liked to hear 
them purr. 

So with a rather seedy square felt hat over one 
eye and a loose overcoat of Irish homespun over 
his riding kit, he clambered down from the high 


Not resentment, not amusement, but a great pity swept over Lola. 


“England has labor by the seat of the pants you 
should say, Sparrow. Take my word for it, the 
strike is not only doomed to eventual failure, how- 
ever the fluctuations go, but the labor movement 
will grow less and less terrorist in its methods 
from this day onward.” 


R. SPARROW threw back his head and 

laughed loudly—showing an incomplete col- 
lection of very disastrous teeth. “Well, there 
won't be a damned train running by this time 
Monday,” he said. 


continue to take the 
rough with the 
smooth, without 
squealing, as hereto- 
fore. In fact, I look upon this strike of miners 
as one of the best things that has ever happened 
in history, and nothing gives me greater joy and 
greater satisfaction than to watch, as I shall do 
from to-day onward, the gradual diminishing of 
the excessive size of the labor head. ... How 
are your potatoes coming along?” 

Without waiting for an answer, the tall old 
man turned quietly and left the room, while the 
parlor Bolshevist, stuffed with the pamphlets of 
Hyndman and Marks, Lenin and Trotsky, gave a 
vicious kick to the leg (Continued on page 90) 
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ERTE 


A sable scarf 
holds a muff 
made of a sort 
of Arcadian har- 
vest of vivid 
woolen fruits. 


The lining of this black silk coat is of er- 
The collar and the sleeves 
are in long points caught at the waist. 


In the following article, Erté tells 
us his philosophy of women’s dress. 
ou will be charmed by his artist’s 
idea of what is fitting for a lovely 
woman to use as a foil. 


T is my belief that the young should clothe themselves 
in the most simple and quaint of toilettes, and not 
wear the elaborate, heavily upholstered things that 
one sees so often on the young women of this genera- 
tion. A hat is a thing to supply a becoming frame 
for a fresh young face, to accentuate the curve of the 

cheek and the grace of the throat, not something with 
which to overpower the beholder by its gorgeousness of 
plumage and expanse of velvet. A gown should supple- 
ment the natural grace of the figure so that one is not 
conscious of the gown, but of the charming effect of the 
young person in the gown. On these pages I have drawn 
for you a few ideas with which I have amused myself 
from time to time; ideas that are exponents of my 
thoughts on suitable clothes for young people. 

Soft fur is always one of the most attractive foils that 
youth can use for its loveliness. I use it for frocks and 
for wraps alike. The flexible short-haired furs, such as 
mole and ermine, are as supple as fabrics and as easily 
developed into gowns as the softest satin. That is why, 
if I wish, I use moleskin for an evening gown and trim 
it with bands of another soft, fine fur. By this use of 
unusual materials, the costume acquires a distinction that 
immediately marks it as original. The imaginative and 
the whimsical belong to youth; I amuse myself by creat- 
ing new and lovely things that are not ordinarily worn, 
but that are obviously in spirit with the charm of youth. 


MALL delicate flowers, that suggest youth and spring 

and all the gay things of life, I use to ornament both 
hats and gowns. When I can use sprays of natural flowers, 
or a single natural flower as a motif on a gown or wrap, 
or even a fur piece, I feel that I am indeed interpreting 
the true spirit of youth. 

Decorative fruits I employ as often as I do flowers. 
They give the costume an exquisite early Italian air that 
is very lovely. These, of course, must necessarily be 
artificial, since the natural fruits are heavy and impractical. 

At the upper left, on page sixty-two, is a little hat that 
is really a basket which holds a quantity of yellow and 


black flowers that trail over the brim and fall in a long ~ 


garland like the “lei” of the Hawaiian girl. These could 
be either natural or artificial flowers, and might be 
changed according to the fancy and the costume of the 
wearer. For the strange little head-dress and set of orna- 
ments below at the left on the same page, I have used 
colored porcelain like the old French Saxe flowers, but in 
more vivid colors. This is successful because of its exotic 
quality and gives the wearer much of the atmosphere of 
Botticelli’s flower-strewn figures. 

In the hat that resembles the basket on the head of a 
Greek caryatid figure I have used artificial fruits painted 
in shades of mauve and gold; the basket, too, is gold, but 
could be black lacquer or scarlet, and the fruits it con- 
tains could be in vivid vermilions and purples. 


HE woman who knows how to dress her hair, both for 

day and evening, has done much to gain for herself a 
definite personality and charm. If her head is small and 
graceful, poised on a slim throat, she will smooth her hair 
back from her face and perhaps arrange it in a simple coil 
low on her neck, as a foundation for her evening head- 
dresses and her close-fitting daytime hats. On these pages, 
1 have suggested several arrangements for the hair, and 
have designed pins and combs to be worn with them. 
There are infinite possibilities, when the face is young and 
charming and the hair beautifully burnished and well 
arranged. One needs only a single pin, or flower, or 
colorful tassel to attain a distinctive and lovely coiffure. 
The woman who tortures her hair into strange and un- 
natural shapes and waves merely detracts from her natural 
beauty and makes herself a caricature of the charming 
creature she might, with a little study and intelligence, be. 

The coiffure shown at the right on page sixty-two is 
reminiscent of the head-dresses of the Manchu women, 
who are exquisite artists in dressing their hair. The 
Chinese woman, of course, builds up lacquered coil after 
lacquered coil of hair and then thrusts in her tasseled pins 
and her ornaments of kingfisher feathers and jade. The 
clever American woman will take for her own use the 
most characteristic and charming features of these exotic 
head-dresses and adapt them to her type. From the old 
Greek and Italian and from the oriental women she will 
get many lovely ideas to give flair to her evening toilettes, 
and add a sauce piquante to her personality. It is sur- 
prising what a little head-dress and a cleverly draped 
neck-line, or a girdle will do to create atmosphere and 
charm for an entire afternoon or evening costume. 


satin, lined with 
edged with beaver. 
clever lapel that extends to the hem. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
GIVES MUFFS AND CLOAKS 
STRANGE NEW DESIGNS 


For the débu- 
tante Eve, wear- 
ing the eyelashes 
of extreme inno- 
cence, is a muff 
in the form of a 
large apple of 
wool dangling 
a smaller one. 


white cloth, 
The collar is a 
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JANUARY 


or 


An afternoon gown made entirely of mole does di- 
verting things with openwork. 
part on the girdle is cloth of gold; drawn through 
that on the bodice is a “sautoir” of turquoise; un- 
der that on the sleeves is the lady's own ivory skin. 


For the winter I have designed some little hats 
of fur that are very decorative and practical. 
It is amusing to have one’s hat and scarf all of 
one piece of fur, like those at the top of page 
sixty-three. This type of close-fitting fur hat 
always pleases me—I think its softness a charming 
complement to femininity; and its suggestion of 
the wearer's being some sleek little animal is most 
diverting. 

Not only do I muffle hats to the eyelashes in 
their own fur and create evening gowns of it as I 
would of a fabric, but I use it for an openwork 
lacy design, down the sleeves and on the bodice of 
an afternoon frock. You will see this above on 
this page. The woman who has this gown and its 
accompanving wrap will be clothed as gorgeously 
as any Russian princess—and as simply as art 
and a careful study of line can achieve. 


A FUR WRAP 


A SINGLE GOLDEN 
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AND GOWN WITH BUT 


Under the cut-out 


gown underneath. 


mering cloth of 


When I design a costume, I consider not only 
the person who is to wear it, but her surroundings 
and the background against which she appears. 
For this climate of perpetual spring and blue skies 
I would create things that interpret the spirit of 
the surroundings; for Paris and America I think 
of the things that will bring freshness and charm 
to the midwinter season, of costumes that will 
carry with them the gaiety of flowers and the 
suggestion of youth and fragrant grace. Every 
costume should bring into the room some definite 
feeling, some atmosphere which will set the wearer 
apart from every other person in a room where a 
great many people are gathered. And this cos- 
tume must, on the other hand, not be conspicuous. 
It must be entirely and exquisitely itself, a thing 
of personality and individual charm. When a 
costume is this, it has achieved its end. 


And then, here’s the wrap she wears with it. 
circular and collarless, since it uses the collar of the 
That's not 
itself by pulling through and tying the long, shim- 
gold 


It is 
all, either—it closes 


sash ends of the gown. 


Sometimes I create gowns that are sad, other 
times gowns that breathe of romance and ad- 
venture; some costumes have the spice of high 
intrigue and suggest rendezvous and the flutter of 
tiny notes perhaps presented in dim-lit corridors 
at the point of a gallant sword. Isn't it amusing 
to feel that one may give a hundred and one im- 
pressions, sometimes this, and sometimes that, by 
merely studying one’s type and possibilities? It 
is a way that a pretty woman may interpret her- 
self charmingly and may keep her costumes from 
ever being dull or stupid. She need only study 
herself, her background and the cefinite impres- 
sion she wishes to convey, and borrow the salient 
characteristics of some certain period or mood 
and adapt them simply and with as little elabor.- 
tion as possible to her own toilette. Then she will 
master the art of dressing and of self-expression 
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Small, tricorn, 
and bright orange 
color, this siraw hat 
serves as a basket for 
a trailing black and 
white “let” of flowers. 


As gay and naive as 
vouth itself is a lovely 
set of jewels in the 
form of  Botticelli- 
like porcelain flowers 
im natural colors. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


ERTE INVENTS HATS AND GOWNS 
AS MEDIUMS TO EXPRESS 
GAIETY AND WHIMSICAL CHARM 


A yellow straw hat that learned its lines 
from a valentine is folded into a square 
and embroidered with silver thread. 


(Lower right in sketch) Green jade 
spreading in a lacelike Spanish comb, is 
made even lovelier by having a king- 
fisher blue silk tassel hung from each of 
the comb’s ends. It is a head-dress as 
lovely as those worn by the exquisite 
ivorv-skinned Manchu women, with their 
flower faces and flowerlike coiffures. 


(Center figure above) The skirt of this 
evening frock is calmly and entirely 
made of mole, with a complicated bor- 
der design of the fur. The bodice, of 
mole-colored satin, does remarkable 
things with two sashes furnished with 
long sweeping tassels that serve as trains, 
and trail about after one pleasantly. 


(Upper left in center) 
A tiny soft kitten of 
a hat is made of er- 
mine, with its brim 
of tails, and with a 
long queue of ermine 
ending in a tassel of 
ermine tails that flut- 
ter amusingly as the 
wearer moves about. 


(Upper right in cen- 
ter) This remarkable 
little turban made of 
ermine wound about 
the head has ermine 
tails standing up like 
little flames playing 
all over the crown. It 
is the sort of thing 
that belongs to youth. 


(Lower left in center) 
For the evening, when 
one is permitted to 
be as exotic and as 
Strange a creature as 
one wishes to—or can 
—be,isalong ivory pin 
to be thrust into one’s 
dark hair; a pin that 
ends in a silk tassel. 


Two circular pieces of blue straw, at- 
tached by strands of orange silk, are the 
crown and brim of this unusual hat. 
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GOWNS ARE MADE TO Do THE 


UNEXPECTED; COIFFURES 
AND HATS ARE NEW AND STRANGE 
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(Upper left in sketch) 
Part of a small mole- 
skin hat built on the 
lines of the favorite 
hat of an African ex- 
plorer, are two mole 
scarfs that pass 
through slits on each 
side of the crown and 
wind about the throat. 


(Upper right in cen- 
ter) One adds a fresh 
chrysanthemum to 
the center of the 
moleskin medallion of 
this ermine and mole 
scarf that winds itself 
from an odd little er- 
mine and mole hat, 
and one trims both. 


(Lower left in center) 
Long, delicate sprays 
of black or white 
Paradise sway from 
diamond earrings and 
give an exotic per- 
sonality to a simple 
evening gown of long 
lines and low cut 
and pointed corsage. 


Gilded straw filled 
with mauve and or- 
ange fruits fashions 
this hat that gives its 
wearer the air of amod- 
ern voung caryatid. 


Strips of black and 
orange lacquer are 
used to form a square 
fan that opens when 
one presses an onyx 
button in its handle 


(Figure in center of page) When Erté inter- 
prets the bouffant silhouette, lovely and di- 
verting things of this sort happen. The gown 
is made of three pieces of cloth of gold; two 
for the skirt and one the bodice. A blue fox 
band holds the bodice up and blue fox trails 
down the front and around the hem of the 
cown as a trimming. A blue and gold tassel 
holds the hem together Turkish trouser-wise, 
and forms a train by sweeping on the floor in 
long lovely strands when the wearer walks. 


A great white straw hat is trimmed 
with leafy sprays of foliage that end 
in yellow flowers under the brim. 


(Lower right in center) A coiffure designed 
for a brunette, but undoubtedly permissible 
for blondes, too, is made by twisting one’s 
own hair into a chignon and weaving it with 
strands of gold attached to coral hairpins and 
ending in a slim swaying tassel made with a 
coral bead as a head. This coiffure may be 
built up on top of the head, or may be worn 
very low on the neck, according to one’s 
profile—and one’s discretion concerning the 
eflect of one’s lines from neck to shoulder. 
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A rare twelfth-century miniature from the “Book of Kings” 
in which the horse, a dominant feature in Persian illustration. 


is prominently shown. of Dikran G. Kelekian. 


THE ACQUISITIVE 


Courtesy 


By ELIZABETH LOUNSBERY 


Persian 


MONG the ancient arts of Persia, that one 
represented in the illuminated manuscripts 


ot her great poets 


and historians, 


referred to as Persian miniatures, is 
perhaps less generally known or un- 


* derstood than any 
artistic production of the Near 
East. Through the beauty of 
her early pottery and lusters. 
Persia has won a conspicuous 
and familiar place in the field 
of collecting, as we know; 
and again, in the magnificent 
carpets and rugs her looms 
have produced. In these, how- 
ever, Persia has by no means 
reached ber limitations, for 
in her illuminated manu- 
scripts lies a varied beauty of 
color and lavish embellish- 
ment that far exceeds any of 
her other artistic expressions. 

Persian manuscripts, as col- 
lectors and connoisseurs are 
beginning to discover, are 
growing rarer each year, and, 
because of the exquisite min- 
iatures the finer examples con- 
tain, are ever increasing in 
value. In this form of artis- 
tic embellishment, Persia, six 
or seven centuries ago, was 
able to produce specimens of 
art that have never been 
equaled elsewhere in this par- 
ticular form. Supplementing 
the work of the poet and his- 
torian, that of the scribes—un- 
rivaled masters of calligraphy, 
—became one of the highest of 
refined accomplishments. The 
bindings, also, in which the 
Persians presented the work 
of their best writers, were 


masterpieces of workmanship. 
earlier 


In the specimens, 


Miniatures—Iwelfth to Seventeenth Centu 


under Mohammedan rule, the prohibition by the 
Prophet of all representation of animate things 
prevented the development of any art of picture- 
making. Such an art became possible only with 
the rise to power of the new and less orthodox 


ry 


monarchies, when 
regions began to disregard the ancient prohibi- 
tions and to make their first attempts at picture- 
making—an art which they later brought to such 
a degree of perfection. With the passing of the old 


Another interesting and remarkably preserved twelfth-century 
manuscript from the “Book of Kings”, showing with what skill 
the couplets have been rendered. From Dikran G. Kelekian. 


CONNOISSEUR 


artists and artisans ot these 


limitation of subjects, the art- 
ist opened his eyes to foreign 
influences, and imbibed free- 
ly from the art of ancient 
Egypt, contemporary Byzan- 
tium, and above all contem- 
porary China, so that the 
work of this period represents, 
in varying degrees, the con- 
junction of these elements 
with native traditions of orna- 
ment. These traditions never 
waned, even orthodox 
times, so when, at last, it be- 
came possible for a native 
craftsman to turn to the il- 
luminator’s art, he did so with 
an inherent and unique skill, 
resulting in a splendid com- 
bination of artistic facility 
with the fresh vigor of the 
primitive artist solving for the 
first time the depiction of na- 
ture. 

Ultimately, the Persian be- 
came the only Mohammedan 
school of art allowing the use 
of human figures in decora- 
tion. Even in modern times 


“Rustam seizes Afrasiab 
by the girdle and lifts him 
from his saddle.” From 
late fourteenthorearly fif- 
teenth-century “Shaih-nd- 
mah” manuscript. In Wil- 
liam M. Grinnell Bequest 
at Metropolitan Museum. 
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“Feasting and merrymaking at the 
birth of Siawush”, an early seven- 
teenth-century miniature from the 
poetical chronicle “Shah-naimah” or 
“Book of Kings” by Firdausi about 
1010 A.D., based upon older prose an- 
nals. In the Metropolitan Museum. 


Persian art has retained its character and 
influence, its beauty of color and design, 
while other Eastern schools have, to a 
greater extent, died out. 

The earliest existing manuscripts are rela- 
tively of too late a date to show adequately 
what may have been the character of the 
work of the scribes in the more remote 
times. Fragments of manuscripts, however, 
dating from 600 A.D. and 900 A.D. have 
been found, which are exquisitely inscribed 
and adorned with a few small miniatures. 
These, combined with other testimony from 
documentary evidence of Persian art of 
this character, during the first part of the 
Christian era, indicate an admixture of the 
antique oriental and Chinese style. With 
the Mohammedan conquest, however, came 
an end to the advancement of painting, 
until the end of the thirteenth century, when 
the Timurid School developed after the 
conquest .by the great Tamerlane (Timur 
Lang), and a notable improvement in 
painting and illuminating came about dur- 
ing the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, 
as is evidenced by specimens of the period 
that have been preserved. 


MONG the great painters in the history 
of Persian art, Bahzad (1400-1525), 
who lived at the Saffarid court as a royal 
artist, was the most famous. Next to Bah- 
zad, his pupil, Agha Mirak, in the early 
sixteenth century, may be regarded as the 
greatest. In his three paintings ilustrating 
the “Haft Paikar’—or “Seven Effgies’—a 
romantic poem by Nizami, his magnificent 
and extraordinary technique, distinguishing 
him from many unidentified contempor- 
aries, represents the highest achievement of 
- jllustrative art in manuscript illumination. 
Still another artist of note was 
Sultan Muhammed, at the court 


OD 


pean art in Rome marked the beginning of 
the decadence of the illuminator’s art, and 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
its glory entirely disappeared. 


AMONG the great Persian writers, 
Firdausi, born about 935 A.D., pro- 
duced in his “Shah-namah” or “Book of 
Kings,” about 1010 A.D., the most famous 
poetic chronicle in the literature of Persia. 
This comprises nearly sixty thousand coup- 
lets, based upon older prose annals, and 
picturing the history of Iran, the country 
occupied by the Persians and its rulers up 
to the time of the Arabian conquest. It 
was reproduced afterwards, throughout suc- 
ceeding centuries, by many scribes and 
artists, which explains the number of 
miniatures from the “Shah-niamah” extant. 
Nizami, the celebrated twelfth century 
romantic poet of Persia, was the author of 
five long poems, or quintet—‘Five Treas- 
ures,’ each a masterpiece among early ro- 
mantic writings. Jalai-ad-Din Rimi was 
another renowned Persian writer and pni- 
losopher-poet, who was founder of the sect 
of “whirling, or dancing, dervishes”: and 
Hafiz, the lyric poet, was one of the great- 
est in the world. Jami (1414-1492), the 
last classic poet of Persia, was known for 
his romantic and mystic compositions. 
Among notable Persian writers in India, 
Amir-Khus, of Delhi, was recognized as the 
greatest, about 1255-1325 A.D., while Sa‘di 
(about 1184-1291 A.D.), the centenarian 
poet; was perhaps better known through- 
out the Orient than any other Persian poet. 
The miniature shown at the top of this 
page is from an edition of Firdausi’s “Shah- 
namah” and is one of eighty-five large 
miniatures illustrating the manuscript. The 
covers consist of old Persian lacquer, with 
floral designs, including large bunches of 
flowers on an orange background with 
delicate marginal decoration. The inside 
leather is a dull green and small silk tabs 
are attached to the margin of the folios 
that contain illustrations. In a number of 
miniatures in this manuscript the back- 
ground or side decoration is carried well out 
into the margin—a feature found in other 
miniatures as well. The paper is of a rich, 
creamy tint, with marginal rul- 
ings of gold, blue, red and green. 


of Shah Tahmasp during the 
early sixteenth century, who was 
not only deft with his brush, but 
renowned for his artistic produc- 
tiveness. Riza Abbasi, somewhat 
later, about 1640, also became 
celebrated for the skill with which 
he outlined figures of personages 
by a few masterly strokes. 

Persian manuscript illumination 
came into striking prominence in 
India under the Mogul emperors, 
in the seventeenth century, when 
it assumed the form of detailed 
portraits, and met with equal 
success in Turkey, from whence 
it reached Europe. During the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
it had reached its perfection, but 
a new scheme of coloring was in- 
troduced about the close of the 
seventeenth century, largely 
through the influence of Riza 
Abbasi and his school, which 
showed a preference for mixed 
colors, especially carnation and 
various shades of yellow, and the 
elimination of costly pigments, 
formerly used by the earlier art- 
ists, such as rich blue made from 
pulverized lapis lazuli. 

Drawing in grisaille (painting 
in grayish tints) represents the 
last great phase of Persian manu- 
script illumination, when color 
was superseded by line, and 
complex decorative effect by a 
desire for reality and portraiture. 
The sending, by Shah Abbas, of 
Persian artists to study Euro- 


An early sixteenth-century 
miniature sparkling with 
color, depicting a scene in the 
royal harem. In this, the 
harmonious association of the 
work of scribe and artist is 
especially noticeable. Cour- 
tesy of Dikran G. Kelekian. 


The date of completion of the 
first folio is 1005—of the last, 
1608 A.D. In style, the work 
throughout, showing a touch of 
Chinese influence, seems to be by 
the hand of a single artist, al- 
though his name is not given. 
The oft repeated use of two long- 
tailed magpies in the miniature 
scenes, although omitted in this 
instance, gives an impression al- 
most like the artist's signature in 
modern etchings. In this partic- 
ular edition, Firdausi’s lament 
over the death of his own son ap- 
pears in place of the usual epi- 
logue. 

The miniature at the bottom of 
page sixty-four, is one of twelve, 
also from a “Shah-namah” of the 
late fourteenth or early fifteenth 
century. In beauty of decoration 
and vigorous narrative these 
miniatures may be counted among 
the masterpieces of the illumi- 
nator’s art. 

In Arabian manuscripts the 
writing was often of so superb a 
character that no other orna- 
ment was really needed. In fact, 
the Koran was the only book to 
which the Arabs, in early times, 
gave an artistic form. The first 
pages of this, in the finer edi- 
tions, are rare, owing to their 
often being removed for wall 
ornamentation, or because of 
their mutilation from moistened 
fingers. Among a_ thousand 
Korans, it is probable that not 
more than five would have first 
leaves. 

The great collections of Persian 
and Arabian miniatures, aside 
from that one which is owned by 
the Shah of Persia, are to be 
found in Paris, Vienna, London 
and Petrograd, as well as in the 
Boston Museum:and the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York. In 
the Metropolitan, about seven 
hundred fine examples are con- 
tained in the Alexander Smith 


Photographs by Mattie Edwards Hewits 


Cochran Collection. 
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RS. MARRIOTT put a scarf 
over her shoulders and went 
down into the garden. If 
she walked slowly, she 
would be just in time to 
meet them at the inner gate 

—Major Bulkley and his friends, the 
Stovers. They had wired that they were 
coming out from London by train and 
she had sent a motor to bring them 
from the station. But she did not want 
these guests to have their first impression of the 
place from the driveway—bdetter to let them come 
on foot across the fields, through the orchard into 
the rose-garden, where they could look straight 
up at the house itself. Mrs. Marriott knew the 
value of her background, and Major Bulkley had 
written that the Stovers were fastidious. 

She had heard of the Stovers often enough. 
Stover himself—Hal, the Major called him—was 
an explorer, one of those scientists who become 
famous because, for mysterious reasons of their 
own, they choose to live in outlandish places and 
to disappear for vears at a time. 

“I ran into the Stovers in British Guiana,” 
Major Bulkley had written, “just back from some 
delectable adventures in the jungle. We hit it off 
rather well down there. Now I have encountered 
them again—here in London, of all places! Did 
I tell you that Mrs. Stover always travels with 
him? Let me bring them down to you. Beauty 
will do them good after five vears of jungle ooze, 
monkeys, naked savages and fever.” 

Beauty. Well, she could give them that! Mrs. 
Marriott had a deep sense of beauty, although it 
frightened her to be alone with it. In this garden, 
for instance. She seldom came here unless there 
happened to be some one with her, some 
one to fend off her consciousness of 
flowers, sunshine and the singing of birds. 
She felt somehow safer indoors, or on the 
terrace, aloof from things that stirred her 
to the heart. Time enough for beauty 
when she ceased to be beautiful herself; 
now, the wonderful old house and the 
poignant loveliness of the gardens were 
simply a part of her own charm, what 
she was pleased to call her “aura”. 

She hurried a little in spite of herself. 
She would get to the inner gate too soon, 
and they would think her eager. Perhaps 
she was. She wanted to hear voices and 
laughter, to be looked at, appraised and 
admired.. For more than a month she 
had been alone, watching the death of 
summer with a sort of inward shudder of 
the spirit, as if summer would never come 
again. Out beyond the terrace the wheat 
fields had blazed warm gold in the sun, 
and the downs were all dusted over with 
the same radiance—a sort of pollen, only 
that it. was made of the intangibility of 
light ! 


AUTUMN! Mrs. Marriott sensed it in 
*™ the cool wind that came at sundown. 
On the lawn, where gardeners raked dur- 
ing the day, there were always a few crisp 
leaves, rattling up and down with a dry 
little whisper. And in spite of the hot 
sun, it was cool in the flecked shadow of 
the orchard and along the vew walk near 
the greenhouses. Mrs. Marriott stayed in 
the sunny room which faced the “view” 
toward the hills, and wrote letters in a 
big flourishing hand, or played the cot- 
tage piano, or read novels. A month. 
Quite enough. 

She was glad that Bulkley had asked 
to bring the Stovers. It was just like 
him—taking her hospitality and her in- 
terest for granted. And smiling a little, 
she thought: “Bulkley will ask me to 
marry him. I don't love him. But I 
may— It would be an experience.” 

Her marriage to Marriott had been an 
experience, too. An unpleasant one. Five 
vears of feverish gaiety in European capi- 
tals. Ome year of darkness, when Mar- 
riott fought death with all the stubborn 
tenacity with which he had pursued life. 
Then release, and the strangeness of be- 
longing to herself again, being mistress 
of all this beauty, with no Marriott to 
laugh at her love of it. But she had 
never quite found herself again. One 
part of her was still Marriott's, perhaps 
always would be... . 

She went through the rose-garden into 
the orchard. The sun was on the rim of 
the high downs, balanced there like a 
juggler’s ball. When she crossed the field, 
knee-deep in the grass, the great gold disk slipped 
out of sight and the fragrant coolness of twilight 
stole over the land like a palpable mist. She felt, 
somehow, that she herself had been overtaken by 
a sort of twilight of the spirit—not resignation, 


and looked from Major Bulkley 


THE DRYAD 


By MILDRED CRAM 


Illustrated by Grant T. Reynard 


but calm, as if nothing could ever happen beyond 
the tranquil perfection of her days. Stopping to 
pick a daisy that was blooming quite out of sea- 
son, she thought: “I wonder if Marriott spoiled 
me for peace? Is it wildness I want, after all? 
Bulkley isn’t wild. He'll watch out for me and 
see that nothing hurts me and suffer when I am 
indifferent. Then one day I'll discover that it is 
too late—I will be too old for madness.” 

She put the daisy in her belt and reflected with 
a smile that she must look very cool and “civil- 
ized’. Her dress was a clear yellow, made of 
floating chiffon and gathered over her narrow 
hips; the color matched her amber hair and the 
tawny, tiger-yellow of ker eyes. She wore pearls 
—a lustrous string wound twice about her throat 
-—but no rings, because she was proud of the 
whiteness of her hands and the shapely perfection 
of her fingers. 

She heard the motor before she reached the 
inner gate. After all, she would have to hurry. 
. . . The driver saw her and brought the car up 
with a screech just as she reached the roadside. 

“I came across the fields to stop you,” she said, 
at the Sto- 
vers. who sat together on the back seat. smil- 


lt amused Mrs. Marriott to think that he 
might be a faun, come into this shadowy 
garden from his hiding-place near the stream 
which skirted the grove of young larches. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


ing at her. Mrs. Stover was a little 
brown thing in an atrocious hat. Stover 
himself jumped up and bared his head. 
He was a big, disheveled man with 
fair hair. 

“Mrs. Stover, Margaret. And Captain 
Stover.” 

She found herself smiling at the ex- 
plorer, and reaching up, gave her hand 
into his big clasp. “If you aren't too 
tired, we'll walk over to the house. I 

am rather anxious that you should see it first 
from the garden.” 
Mrs. Marriott led the way with Stover, Major 
Bulkley following with the little brown woman. 
Strange, that she had not felt the beauty of 


the field when she came through it alone! The 
tall grass was tawny in the violet light. A great 
glow filled the sky where the sun had been. And 


there came from the orchard the scent of ripe 
apples and fallen leaves. 

“Beautiful! Stover said. 

She looked up at him, conscious that he had 
been staring at her, not at the landscape. And 
something within her felt suddenly alive and 
joyous. 

“Major Bulkley says that you've been away 
from England a long while.” 

“Four years.” His eyes still held hers. “Too 
long, I'm beginning to think. I'd forgotten this 
country of ours. Larches, bracken, the scent of 
burning wood, wild meadows like this, and larks! 
There's nothing finer.” 

“Not even the jungle?” 

“Oh, that's different. The jungle touches your 
imagination. This is a part of you, like blood 
in your veins, like breath.” 


Conscious of Major Bulkley’s voice 
behind them, Mrs. Marriott hurried 
a little. She was aware of her small waist 


and the way her hair blew across her 
cheeks. Stover was looking at her as if 
he could not get enough; and she thought: 
“I suppose his wife is a frump—and he 
knows the difference.” Twisting her long 
white fingers in the double strand of 
pearls, she said: “I’m glad you like the 
country. Then you won't be sorry Major 
Bulkley brought you.” 

“I'm happier than I have any right to 
be. Il ran away from lecture engagements 
—all sorts of stupid duties. I have a 
manager—a young Jew. I gave him the 
slip this morning in the Strand. Saw 
him a block away and jumped into a taxi 
and hid. He had booked me for to-night. 
Some banquet or other. But I couldn't 
face it.” 

Mrs. Marriott laughed. She liked his 
face—ugly and arresting, with a high, 
narrow forehead from which the hair 
grew back in two points, like horns, 
twisted and heavy. His skin was dark— 
burned, she supposed, by exposure to 
tropical sunlight—and his eyes, strangely 
ice-blue beneath the thick blond brows, 
stared at her with a sort of hunger. They 
entered the orchard side by side, silenced 
for a moment by the shadows beneath 
the intricate branches burdened with fruit. 
It seemed to Mrs. Marriott that Stover, 
too, heard with impatience Major Bulk- 
lev’s voice behind them—a cheerful, mat- 
ter-of-fact voice. 

“Hal tells me that you're going out to 
South America in November,” he said. 


MBs. STOVER’S answer was inaudible. 
And Mrs. Marriott, closing her eyes to 
hide the look of curiosity she knew must 
be in them, opened them again and asked: 
“Is it true? Are you leaving England?” 
“I'm not certain. I thought so. But I 
have a new appetite for this sort of 
thing.” 

Mrs. Marriott smiled. They came out 
of the orchard into the rose-garden, and 
above them the house appeared, silhou- 
etted against that amber sky—a long, 
simple facade with slender windows and 
a beautiful cornice. Lights went up be- 
hind the French doors and they saw a 
servant moving about. He drew a cur- 
tain across and disappeared, like an actor 
in a pantomime. 

They began to mount the terraces, 
slowly, for Mrs. Marriott saw the look on 
Stover’s face—ecstatic, absorbed, as if he 
were waking from a dream to find it 
true. And she wondered what he was 
going to mean to her—something more, 
surely, than a casual encounter. Already 
she could remember every aspect of his face—his 
curious, oblique eyes and his smile—like a faun’s. 
It amused her to think that he might be a faun, 
come into this shadowy garden from the wild 
meadow, from his hiding-place near the stream 
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Mrs. Marriott looked up at Stover, conscious that he had been staring at her, not at the landscape. 


which skirted the grove of young larches. A faun 
who had seen her wandering alone, aloof, sad and 
enticing, beyond reach until one day he dared to 
stretch out his brown hand and touch her— She 
thought of the days that had just passed; she 
remembered her loneliness, her fear, her coldness 
—how could she have doubted life? Now she felt 
kindly, courageous, eager; there was a faint ex- 
citement in her heart, because something in this 
stranger's eves had challenged her. 

“This is my house,” she said, a little breath- 
lessly, as they entered the hall from the terrace. 

Major Bulkley and Mrs. Stover entered, too, 
and in the warm light of the shaded lamps, Mrs. 
Marriott saw the face beneath the atrocious hat— 
a thin, burned face with solemn eyes, not pretty, 
but wistful and very innocent. Mrs. Stover looked 
about the big hall, at the soft rugs and deep chairs 
and flowers, the tranquil perfection of those gray 
walls, the stairway sweeping up to the gallery, 
the long vista of rooms like some manifold re- 
flection of loveliness. Then she glanced quickly 
at her husband. 

“This is better than a mud hut, isn’t it?” Hal 
Stover demanded. 

Mrs. Stover said simply: “Yes.” 

“England! Home! By Jove, how I love it!” 

Mrs. Marriott smiled at them. Conscious again 
that the explorer was looking, not at the hall, but 
at her, she said: “Bennett will take you up. 


Your rooms face the downs. After dinner, I'll 
show you the English moon.” 

Then, and only then, did she glance at Major 
Bulkley, with veiled eyes that told him nothing. 


HE did not remember when she had been so 

happy at dinner. She had sat alone at the 
big square table for so long. And she had no 
taste for solitude, since Marriott had filled every 
waking hour with boisterous companionship. It 
had been ghostly, eating in silence, while the 
servant tiptoed behind her chair and the cool 
breeze stole in the open windows and leaned the 
candles down. This was different. Now she had 
an audience, and she was beautiful. Her white 
shoulders, polished and flawless, gleaming against 
the dark blue of the chair. Her amber hair. Her 
remoteness, that mistiness, cool and tranquil, 
which had fascinated Marriott. The feeling, too, 
that she faced men who valued her charm. Major 
Bulkley stared at her like a worshiping dog. 
Stover drank too much wine, and watched her 
eyes where the candles struck sparks in them. No, 
she was not even on the skirts of autumn. There 
was warmth in her. It was not over, as she had 
feared it might be—her capacity for life. She 
had not had enough. 

She caught herself wishing that Stover had 
changed for dinner; he still wore his dusty tweeds 
and a lock of that thick gold hair, thick as mo- 


lasses, fell over his eyes. He brushed it back, 
laughed and closed his eyes while he drank. He 
talked; the others listened—Bulkley with an 
amused smile, a sort of shamefaced pleasure in 
the man’s exaltation. Mrs. Stover watched, too. 
She was browner than ever without the hat—her 
cloudy hair combed straight back and knotted in 
the nape of her neck. She looked as if the sun 
had burned away whatever loveliness she might 
have had. Only her eyes were young, in that 
weather-scarred, lined, watchful face. And her 
dress! A shabby affair with unfashionable sleeves 
and a bit of lace at the throat. ... Mrs. Mar- 
riott, surprised by a feeling of solemn pity, looked 
down at her own white arms and at her fingers 
twirling the green stem of the wineglass so that 
a little emerald light danced on the tablecloth . . . 

Stover talked well. He was a poet, and an 
ardent lover of the world. He had never suffered 
from surfeit of adventure, as other men had suf- 
fered for lack of it. There was always one more 
mountain range to cross, one more river of doubt, 
one more forgotten city tangled in jungle creepers. 
If he had any appetite, it was for strangeness. 
When he spoke of places across the globe—high- 
flung plateaux, lakes in the clouds, flowery fields 
touching ice-blue glaciers—there was greediness in 
his eyes. It was impossible to imagine him tied 
down to anything—he had had glimpses beyond 
the horizon and hank- (Continued on page 97) 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


ORIGINAL SOUTHERN GOWNS THAT\ARE 


Of raw silk woven into a soft square mesh is a new material of an 
informal sports type that lends itself well to the frocks for southern 
wear on this page. At the extreme left is a frock of this material, 
in white, trimmed with bands of dark blue crépe marocain and 
blue fringe. Dark blue grosgrain ribbon is run through the meshes 
of another frock with its blouse cut on peasant lines. A large 
white sailor is trimmed with a dark blue ribbon cocarde. The 


same theme of white on blue is developed by a third gown; the 
foundation, of dark blue crépe romaine, shows at the throat and 
under the skirt and open sleeves. Long flowing panels, falling from 
shoulder to hem, end in white fringe to match the whiteness of the 
next frock. There is no color on this frock; the belt is oddly 
wrought of silver. The frock on the extreme right bands white fish- 
net material with dark blue crépe marocain and is belted in silver. 
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NOT ALL WHITE ARE BLUE AND WHITE 


«eae 
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Again Miss Steinmetz plays upon the all white idea. Four frock; second frock, of the same material, is made with a deep apron that 
designed all of white crépe romaine have the informal character ties on the left hip with grosgrain ribbon. Next to the end, is a 
and the becoming softness that make a gown for the South so frock cut on long blouse lines, held about the hips with a clever 
much of a success. Beginning at the left one sees a frock that girdle of plaited white cotton braid, falling in many long loops at 
achieves its soft graceful effect by a series of draperies in which the side. The frock on the extreme right weights its long loose- 
blouse, sleeves and skirt all take part; the hat also is of the white hanging panels by a fringe of white wooden beads, and gains dis- 
crépe romaine and has a single flower posed on its wide brim. The tinction by an odd neck-line formed by a sort of inverted stole. 
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The Prince began courtesying, (oo, until the Colonel said to Jasmine, in a sharp whisper, “For goodness sake, don't excite him.” 


THE MERRY MISADVENTGRES 
OF PARTS I TO Vi. 


MAGINE being trans- 

ferred from one rich, pa- 

tronizing relative to an- 

other. 

This seems to be Jas- 

mine Grant's eternal fate. 
For she is penniless. An or- 
phan. And in the careless and 
beautiful Italian island of Sirene, neither her 
lovely mother, nor her father, who was an artist, 
had ever foreseen that Jasmine might have to 
earn her own living. 

Sent to England after her father’s sudden death, 
she is first quartered upon Uncle Hector Grant 
and his wife, Aunt May. Then turned over to 
Aunt Cuckoo. From Aunt Cuckoo, she is sent 
to Uncle Matthew, a wealthy and extraordinarily 
parsimonious old recluse. From Uncle Matthew’s 
she is dismissed to the Dean of Silchester’s and 
the Dean’s wife, Aunt Elfen. 

The one pleasant experience Jasmine has had 
during her visit in England is meeting Hariy 
Vibart. That meeting was unconventional. It 


By COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Iilustrated by Henry Raleigh 


took place in a railroad station. And Harry 
Vibart is a polite young man—an altogether 
charming young man. Socially all right, too, for 
he is the nephew and heir of Sir John Vibart. 

But although, on her various visits, Harry Vi- 
bart manages in one way or another to follow 
Jasmine up, his coming, inadvertently, always 
brings disaster. 

For instance, on her last visit to the Dean of 
Silchester’s, Harry met Jasmine in a ruined tower. 
And when the Dean’s oldest son, Edward, who 
fancied himself in love with Jasmine, climbed a 
creaky ladder to investigate that meeting, the 
ladder broke. Edward's leg broke, too. And 


this brought down upon Jasmine the utmost 


As a result of this, Jasmine 
writes Harry Vibart that she 
never wishes to see him again. 

Jasmine is rescued from the 
abuse of Aunt Ellen by a note 
from Uncle Matthew's house- 
keeper, Selina Butt. The note 
is an appeal for help. Uncle 
Matthew is ill and the family 

of Uncle Hector has taken possession of Uncle 
Matthew's house and of his person. The house- 
keeper vows they are after his life and his money. 

So Jasmine, who has always rather liked Uncle 
Matthew, goes back to nurse him through his 
illness. For Uncle Matthew vows he will be well 
again. He is intent upon outdoing the mercenary 
machinations of his other relatives. 


wrath of Aunt Ellen, Ed- 
R I H R A \ ward's devoted mother. 


PART VII 


ASMINE was not even yet cynical enough to 
J keep herself from feeling hurt when Uncle 
Matthew on his recovery did not press her to 
stay on with him at Rouncivell Lodge, and, what 
was even more pointed, did not suggest that she 
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might accompany him to Bournemouth where, in 
accordance with the prescription of Sir Hector 
Grant, he was to regain all the vigor possible for 
a man of his age to enjoy. The Hector Grants, 
in their eagerness to help the old gentleman's 
convalescence, had taken a furnished house among 
the pines, the superb situation of which, with a 
great show of deference and affection, he had 
been invited to enjoy. Perhaps the old gentleman, 
who had been for several weeks the unwilling host 
of so many anxious relatives, wanted to get back 
some of the expenses of hospitality. Jasmine 
thought that he owed as much to her devotion as 
to insist on her company; Uncle Matthew, how- 
ever, did not appear sensible of any obligation, 
and he accepted Lettice and Pamela as his com- 
panions for alternate weeks without a murmur on 
behalf of Jasmine. Lettice and Pamela them- 
selves were furious. They would have much 
preferred to sacrifice any prospects in Uncle 
Matthew's will to the dances of the autumn sea- 
son; nor were they appeased by their mother’s 
suggestion that separation from each other for a 
time might lead to many offers of marriage from 
young men who had hitherto been perplexed by 
the difficulty of choosing between them. 


“T SUPPOSE you want me to go and stay with 
Uncle Alec and Aunt Mildred?” Jasmine 
asked one day, when Lady Grant was demanding 
from the world at large what was the wisest thing 
to do with Jasmine, and when Cousin Edith was 
apparently sunk in too profound an abyss of in- 
certitude to be able to reply for the world at large. 
“Why should you suppose that?” Lady Grant 
inquired gently. 

“Well, they're the only relatives left to whom I 
haven't been passed on,” said Jasmine. She was 
still able to hold her own against Aunt May in 
the bandying of words; but the failure of Uncle 
Matthew to appreciate her services had been fatal 
to any advance toward a real independence, and 
she was already beginning to wonder if it was 
worth while being rude to Aunt May, and if she 
might not be more profitably occupied in ousting 
Cousin Edith and securing for herself Cousin 
Edith’s humiliating but superficially comfortable 
position in the household at Harley Street. 

“What curious expressions you do employ, Jas- 
mine. When I was your age, I should never have 
dreamed of employing such expressions. But, 
then, in my young days we were taught manners.” 

“And deportment,” Cousin Edith added. “Don't 
you remember, Cousin May, how strict about that 
the Miss Watneys used to be in the dear old 
days at school?” 

But Lady Grant did not wish to remember that 
she was once at school with Cousin Edith, and in 


order to snub Cousin Edith she had to forego the 
pleasure of lecturing Jasmine upon her curious 
use of verbs. 

“It is quite a coincidence,” she went on, “that 
you should mention Uncle Alec and Aunt Mil- 
dred, because only this morning I received an 
invitation for you to go and stay with them at 
Curtain Wells. The trouble is that since the un- 
fortunate affair at your Aunt Ellen’s I feel some 
responsibility for your behavior. Uncle Alec and 
Aunt Mildred are very strict about the Prince. 
They have to be. And inasmuch as one of the 
reasons for entrusting him to them was the ad- 
vantage of being given Uncle Hector’s particular 
attention, reaily [ don’t know . 


T this moment Sir Hector himself came into 
the room, and his wife broke off to ask him 
what he thought. 

“What do vou think, my dear, about this pro- 
posed visit to Alec and Mildred? Could you 
recommend Jasmine in the circumstances? I 
know in many ways she might make herself use- 
ful. You must learn ludo, Jasmine, if we let you 
go. The Prince is very fond of ludo. But—” 
Lady Grant paused, and Jasmine, who did not at 
all want to entertain the royal lunatic, hurriedly 
suggested that she should go and live with Selina 
at Rouncivell Lodge while Uncle Matthew was 
recuperating at Bournemouth. 

“What extraordinary notions you do get hold 
of,” her aunt declared. 

“Extraordinary !” Cousin Edith echoed. 

Both ladies looked at Sir Hector as if they 
supposed that he would at once certify his niece 
insane after such a remark. He did not seem to 
find the notion so extraordinary, and his wife 
went on hurriedly, for she was realizing that 
Jasmine’s suggestion of living with Selina at- 
tracted her husband. 

“I’m inclined to think that Selina will not stay 
long at Rouncivell Lodge,” she said. “After her 
behavior during poor old Uncle Matthew's illness 
you may be sure that she will receive no help 
from me. Frankly, I shall do my best to persuade 
Uncle Matthew that she is an unsuitable person.” 


How glad Jasmine would have been to retort 

with a sarcastic remark about Aunt May’s be- 
havior. But she coujd not; she was falling back 
into complete dependency; she would soon begin 
to wither, and she gazed at Cousin Edith as if 
she were a memento mori, a skeleton whose fingers 
pointed warningly at the future. 

“Anyway,” said Jasmine to herself when she 
took her seat in the train at Paddington, “this is 
the last lot. And if they’re worse than the others, 
it won't be so bad to come back to Harley Street.” 
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Colonel Alexander Grant was, and always 
had been outwardly, the most distinguished 
of the Grants. He had escaped the excessive 
angularity of his elder brothers, and although 
he was much better looking than Sholto, Jasmine’s 
father, there was between them a family likeness, 
by which Jasmine was less moved than she felt 
she ought to be. In fact, the amount she had 
lately had to endure of family duties, family in- 
fluence, family sensibilities, had made her chary 
of seeming to ascribe any importance at all even 
to her own father so far as he was a relation. 
The Colonel, in addition to being an outwardly 
distinguished officer in a Highland regiment of 
repute, had married one of the daughters of old 
Sir Frederick Willoughby, who was Minister to 
the Grand Duke of Pomerania at the time when 
Captain Grant, as he then was, found himself in 
Pomerania on matters connected with his profes- 
sion. He had not been married long when the 
Boer War broke out, his success in which as an 
intelligence officer put into his head the idea of 
becoming a military attaché, an ambition that 
with the help of his father-in-law, then Ambas- 
sador at Rome, he was able to achieve. 

His wife may not have brought him as much 
money as the wives of Hector and Eneas, but she 
brought him quite enough to sustain without 
financial worries the semi-political, semi-military 
positions which he found so congenial, and 
through his success in which, coupled with his 
double relationship to Sir Frederick Willoughby 
and Sir Hector Grant, he was given the guarcian- 
ship of the luratic Prince Adalbert of Pomerania. 


JRNOUGH pretence of state was kept up at 23, 

The Crescent, Curtain Wells, to make the 
Colonel and his wife feel their own importance. 
He had the Distinguished Service Order, could 
still reasonably turn the pages of the London Ga- 
zette two or three times a year with a good 
chance of finding himself with the C. M. G., and 
had not yet quite given up hope of the Bath. He 
had picked up in Rome the Crown of Italy, in 
Madrid the Order of Isabella the Catholic, while 
from Pomerania he had received the cordon of 
St. Wenceslaus, and the third class of the Order 
of the Black Griffin (with Claws). His respon- 
sibility for the younger son of a royal house gave 
him in Curtain Wells, after the Mayor, the Mem- 
ber, and the Master of Ceremonies at the Pump 
Room, the most conspicuous position among his 
fellow-townsmen, and when the barouche, which 
by the terms of the guardianship had to be main- 
tained for His Serene Highness, made a splendid 
progress past the arcades and along the dignified 
streets of the old watering-place, Colonel Grant, 
observing the respectful (Continued on page 78) 
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The Prince could not be pacified until Snelson had got into a clothes-basket and pretended to be something Jasmine never knew. 
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the Peruvian contralto 
who sang in Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s seasons at the 
Manhattan, but who 
really “arrived” in con- 
cert here a little over a 
vear ago, ts shown above 
in her conception of De- 
lilah, in which she ap- 
peared on the opening 
night of the Chicago 
Opera season with Lucien 
VUuratore as Samson, 


HARPER’S 


Hutchinson 


the former a co-director 
and premier danseur of 
the Pavley - Oukrainsky 
Ballet, and the latter one 
of the several premiéres 
danseuses of the same 
organization are here seen 
in the incidental dances 
of Massenet’s opera, “Ma- 
non.” They will appear 
with the Chicago organi- 
cation at the Manhattan 
Opera House, New York. 
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MARY GARDEN 


Although Miss Garden has been famous as a singing actress in grand opera 
for something like sixteen years, admiring Chicagoans believe she has now 
entered upon a new and equally brilliant career, which they hope will con- 
tinue as long, as impresaria, as the previous one as prima donna. Miss Gar- 
den brings her organization to New York for what she announces as its last 
visit here, for in future vears it will confine its attentions to Chicago and the 
West. While directing, she still continues appearances in her memorable réles. 
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AND THAT 


Editorial 


POOR OLD “SOCIETY”! 
VERYBODY wants to know what has hap- 
pened to it, and a great many people seem 
willing to tell. We thought that Mrs. Nelson 

O’Shaughnessy’s article (published last June) 
would cover the subject for a few months at 
least, but, oh dear no—not at all! Letters, but- 
tonholings, suggestions and friendly tips come in 
day after day, week after week. So, afier much 
thought, we have decided to 
publish another opinion on 


Notes 


SPRING FASHIONS 

PPEBRUARY is, in the calendar of Fifth Avenue 

and rue de la Paix, the first month of spring. 
New spring ideas have been tried on the Riviera, 
at Palm Beach, in California and the authorities 
are ready to speak with becoming finality. Har- 
per’s Bazar will reflect this in its February issue, 
showing many new spring ideas (tried in the 
South) and also many midseason _ frocks. 


the alleged collapse of the or- 


and Correspondence 


W. L. GEORGE 


OF all the younger group of British novelists 

W. L. George seems to have the greatest 
staying and going power. Without exception he 
is the only one of the Walpole, McKenna, Mac- 
kenzie group that is doing better and more va- 
rious work than he was ten years ago. “Willie” 
George, as his intimates fondly call him, is inter- 
ested in everything. His mind is the perfect su- 
persimian type. But more. 
He thinks. That odd process, 
like true digestion, is not too 
common among literary men 


ganized social mechanism. In 
the opinion of certain authori- 
ties the good old social ma- 
chine has been collapsing and 
recollapsing ever since the 
snake climbed into the Adam 
and Eve set, but then... . 
This time the article will be 
written by one who is quali- 
fied to speak fully and in 
authentic detail, Mrs. Richard 
T. Wilson. Mrs. Wilson has 
promised her article in time 
for the February issue. 


WITH PLEASURE 


B. R. (who particularly 
«"** admires the fashion 
drawings by Grace Corson 
and Baron de Meyer's photo- 
graphs) writes, in conclusion: 
“I also tind the announce- 
ments on the ‘This and That’ 
page entertaining, but I do 
wish that you would refrain 
from using the term ‘your 
editor.. Once upon a time I 
had a landlord who always 
began his letters, ‘Your land- 
lord finds it impossible.’ 
Please, won't you think up 
some other way of referring 
to yourself?” 


ASTOR’S YACHT 


*““T’HAT’S Vincent Astor’s 

yacht ;” those words bring 
a thrill. of their own to the 
observer as the skipper points 
out the low, trim hull of 
“Nourmahal” at anchor in Bis- 
cayne Bay or out in Nassau 
Harbor. 


or women, either abroad or at 
home. An article by W. L. 
George appears on page 
thirty-five. 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


K. CHESTERTON is a 
* myth. We have seen a 
man in the flesh who registers 
at hotels as G. K. Chesterton, 
who lectures women’s clubs as 
G. K. Chesterton, whose col- 
lars and shirts are laundry- 
marked G. K. C.; that’s true. 
But G. K. Chesterton, the au- 
thor, is a myth. Thousands 
of anecdotes have been writ- 
ten and told about him, car- 
toons without end and photo- 
graphs ad infinitum have been 
made of him, but he is a myth 
just the same. No human 
man could or would write 
such a story as “The House 
of the Peacock” (on page 
thirty-six of this issue); the 
first paragraph proves it. 


MILDRED CRAM 


ARIETY, for long years 

the spice of life, is one of 
the most grateful elements in 
the work of Mildred Cram. 
Before all, Miss Cram never 
sits down to write unless she 
has (rare virtue) a story to 
tell, but many good though 
undistinguished writers can 
claim that. Quite so, but Miss 
Cram has more. She has lived. 
She is at home in all the capi- 
tals of Europe and in many of 


the byways. That gives her 


We can't point out “Nour- 
mahal” in Nassau Harbor, but 
we can point out two full 
pages of detail photographs of 
Vincent Astor’s vacht in the 
February issue of Harper's Bazar. 


*“Nour- 
mahal” has just returned from a cruise in 
southern waters, 


C. LE ROY BALDRIDGE 


at work on one of his illustrations for Mildred 
Cram’s next story, “The Precious Certitude,” 
to abbear in the February issue. 


the most appropriate back- 
ground for the story in hand. 
That gives her work its re- 
markable variety. Mildred 
Cram’s February story, “The Precious Certi- 
tude,” is a study in character. The scene is 
laid on the Cornish coast. 


Nickolas Muray 


CHIROGRAPHIC SURVEY OF 
MONSTEUR ERTE 


HE dream life of a man wherein his 
dreams become virile clear realities is 


portrayed by the original and striking in- eo 


scriptions made by Monsieur Erté in writ- 
ing. ‘Stroke by stroke, artistically, he 
displays in each letter standing forth by 
itself, his vivid imagination, fecund and 
aflame with new conceptions, fresh ideas, 
the value of which he intuitively grasps. 
And then with a steady intensity of pur- 
pose, as steady as the crossings of his “t’s,” 
he proceeds to brush into reality his 
thoughts, simply but with brilliant chiaro- 
scuro. And in the clear strong light of 
inspiration his vision creates new forms as 
colorful as the delicate shading of each word. 

And for this reason he delights in para- 


ae Soc tee le 
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he vibrates perhaps too intensely and suf- 
fers through a fine sensitiveness, both to 
criticism and any lack of comprehension. 
By each capital letter, curved, somewhat 
flamboyant, he expresses this sensitive 
attitude. 

As Monsieur Erté is emphatic and sure 
of his ground in all that he does, as he has 
a shrewd active mind, he brings down 
firmly his pen-gestures. It is doubtful 
whether anyone can persuade him to alter 
his modus vivendi, his modus operandi. He 
believes in himself. 

The little things count and the fact that 
he is so careful in forming his meticulous 
punctuation, his precise and immaculate 
style, is merely his fashion of announcing 
that his workmanship is finished—the re- 
flection of his personality. And in the 
rapid high ascending strokes of his signature 


dox, his intellect responsive to the prompt- 
ings of his imagination, to the stimulus of 
rhythm and melody in every realm of art. He 
lives with his dreams as with vitalized personali- 
ties. His gradual slope to the right endows him 
with sentiment of an intense character which 


POLE. WILE OF ERTE'S Trae 


dominates while it inspires. And under the vivid 
light of his feelings and emotions, he will both 
idolize and idealize the object of his affections. 

So under the influence of the sheer joy of living 


is the lofty ambition, the intensive force 
which helps to throw his personality into a 
niche separate and apart—a place where he wills 
to operate with a strong independence of charac- 
ter. Individual to the nth degree! 

—Read by William Leslie French. 
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Yo-ho, yo-ho, away we go 
Now watch us coast like fun! 

Just hold on tight, I'll steer you right— 
Then Campbell's when we're done! 


The right balance 


How delicious and bracing a plate of good hot soup 
is! How quickly your appetite responds to the delicate, 
tonic flavors! What a whole-souled enjoyment it gives 
you in the rest of the meal! How perfectly it balances 
your diet! Eat soup every day. 


Campbell’s Vegetable Soup 


with its fifteen different vegetables and its seventeen 
other ingredients—thirty-two in all—is almost a meal 
in itself, delightful in its varied flavors and offering 
a completely balanced combination of the valuable 
food elements. Succulent vegetables, muscle-building 
cereals, richly invigorating beef stock, fragrant herbs 
and tempting spices—blended with Campbell's famous 


skill. 


21 kinds 12 cents a can 


Soup makes——— 
the ideal luncheon 
At home or down town, 
in the middle of a business 
day or in the interval 
between household tasks, 
soup is the most attractive, 
convenient and beneficial 
food you can have for 
luncheon. Hot, delicious 
soup sends you back to 
your work refreshed and 
invigorated, with your 
appetite satished and your 
energy greater. 


OUPS 
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Annual January Sale 


Household Linens and White Goods 


Send today for Catalogue No. 17 


Open a year since 1893 “ The Linen Store” 


has held a January Sale of Household 


Linens and White Goods. It is an event eagerly 


awaited by housewives all over the country. 


The New January Sale Catalogue 


For this occasion we have prepared a new Cat- 


alogue—a Catalogue that brings this Special Sale 


to you. 
your order to us. 


your parcel. 


You make your selections, and mail 
A few days later you receive 
In fact, it’s quite as though you 


yourself were shopping in our store. 


At New and Greatly Reduced Prices 


The new January Sale Book contains accurate 
photographs and drawings as well as descriptions 
and prices of Table Cloths, Fancy Linens and 
Handkerchiefs. Towels, Blankets, Comfortables 


and Bed Linens. 


Neckwear, Laces, Hosiery, 


Sweaters and Hats. Children’s Wear and Lingerie. 


A note will bring this catalogue to you at once 
Ask for No. 17 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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RICH RELATIVES 


Compton 


Mackenzie's 


Novel 


(Continued from page 71) 


glances of the citizens, felt that his life 
had been a success. 

Aunt Mildred, even as a girl, had been 
considered eccentric for a Willoughby; her 
marriage with a soldier of fortune had 
done nothing to cure this reputation; as- 
sociation with Prince Adalbert had done a 
great deal to develop it. To this eccen- 
tricity was added a strong squint. 

Military attachés are notorious for the 
cynical way in which they sacrifice every- 
body to their careers, and it might be ar- 
gued in favor of Colonel Grant that he had 
sacrificed himself as cynically as any of his 
friends. 

Jasmine’s visit opened inauspiciously, 
because by mistake she traveled down to 


_ Curtain Wells by an earlier train than the 


one to which she had been recommended 
by her aunt; she therefore arrived at The 
Crescent about two o'clock, without hav- 
ing been met at the station. When her 
aunt came to greet her in the drawing- 
room, Jasmine had an impression that 
she was still eating, and apologized for 


_ interrupting her lunch. 


“Lunch?” repeated Aunt Mildred, still 
making these curious sounds of eating. 
“We finished lunch at twelve, and we dine 
at four.”” The sound of the eating con- 
tinued, and made Jasmine so shy that 
she was speechless until she suddenly real- 
ized that what she had mistaken for in- 
complete mastication was merely the auto- 
matic play of Aunt Mildred’s muscles on 
a loosely fitting set of false teeth. Mrs. 
Alexander Grant, unaware that she was 
making this noise, did not pay any atten- 
tion to her niece's want of tact; but Jas- 
mine was so much embarrassed that ‘she 
evidently did not make a favorable first 
impression. 


HE spacious Georgian proportions of 

the drawing-room at 23, The Crescent, 
were destroyed by a mass of marquetry 
furniture, antimacassars, and photographs 
of royal personages in plush and silver 
frames, the last of which gave the room an 
unreal and uninhabited appearance, like 
the private parlor of a public house where 
respectable groups of excursionists take 
tea on Sunday afternoon, for these people 
with ridiculous coiffures and costumes, 
signing themselves Albertina or Freder- 
ica or Adolphus, were as little credible as 
a publican’s relatives. 

However, Jasmine was too anxious about 
her presentation to His Serene Highness 
to notice anything very much, and if she 
had offended her aunt by arriving too soon 
or by not knowing the time for dinner, she 
made up for it by asking how she was to 
address the Prince. This was a topic on 
which her aunt obviously liked to expa- 
tiate, and she was delighted to be asked 


to instruct Jasmine how to courtesy, and 


to inform her that he was always ad- 
dressed as “Sir” jn the English manner, 
because his mother, the Grand Duchess, 
had expressed a wish that the more for- 
mal German mode of salutation should be 


_ dispensed with in order to provide a suit- 


able atmosphere of simplicity for the sim- 
ple soul of her youngest son. 

“Is he very mad?” asked Jasmine. 

“Good heavens, child,’ her aunt gasped. 
“I beg you will not use that word here. 
Mad? He's not mad at all.” 

At that moment the door opened to ad- 
mit a diminutive figure in livery. Jas- 
mine was just going to courtesy under the 
impression that it was the Prince, when 
she heard her aunt say, “What is it now, 
Snelson?” in time to realize that it was 
the butler. 

“His Serene Highness is being rather 
troublesome, madam,” said Snelson. 

“Oh? What is the matter? 

“Well, madam, when he got up this 
morning he would put on his evening dress, 
and now he wants to go for a drive in 
evening dress.” 

“Why, Snelson?” 

“IT think he wants to go to the theatre 
again. He enjoyed himself very much 
last night. Quite a pleasure to hear him 
chuckling when he got home. I told him if 
he was a good boy he should go again 
next week, but he went and lost his tem- 
per, and now he’s gone and thrown all his 
lounge suits into the area. The maids are 
picking them up as fast as they can. Per- 
haps you could come up and speak to him, 
madam? He’s got it into his head I'm 
trying to keep him from the theatre.” 


“Such a boy!” sighed Aunt Mildred, and 
her intense squint gave Jasmine a mo- 
mentary illusion that she was referring to 
Snelson. “Such a boy! You see what a 
boy he is. He's as interested in life as a 
sparrow. You're going to be devoted to 
him, of course. You'll rave about him.” 


ASMINE was wondering why this was so 

certain, when one of the maids came in 
to say that it was not a bit of good her 
collecting His Serene Highness’s clothes, 
because as fast as they were collected, he 
was throwing them out of the window 
again. 

“And he’s started screaming,’ added the 
maid. 

“Snelson, you ought never to have left 
him,’ Aunt Mildred said severely. “You 
ought to have known he would start 
screaming. You should have sent for me 
to come up.” 

“I’ve locked him in his room, madam.” 

“Yes, and you know that always makes 
him scream. He hates being locked in his 


om. 

Aunt Mildred went away with Snelson, 
and Jasmine was left to herself, until Un- 
cle Alexander came in and got over the 
awkwardness of avuncular greetings by 
asking her what all the fuss was abeut. 
She told him about the Prince’s throwing 
his clothes out of the window, which her 
uncle attributed to excitement over her 
visit. 

“No, I don't think it’s that,” said Jas- 
mine. “I think he wants to go to the thea- 
tre again.” 

“Oh no, he’s excited about your visit. 
You must humor him. Very nice fellow 
really. Very nice chap. And as sane as 
you or me, if you take him the right way. 
I think Snelson irritates him. If he wants 
to put on evening dress, why shouldn't 
he put on evening dress? So silly to 
thwart him about a little thing like that. 
1 can always manage him perfectly well. 
I spoke to my brother Hector about it, and 
he agreed with me that there are only two 
ways to deal with lunatics. . . . with 
patients, | mean... . either to give 
way to them in everything or to give way 
to them in nothing.” 

Jasmine thought this sounded excellent 
if ambiguous advice. 

“Now I humor him,” said the Colonel. 
“The other day he heard some tactless 
people talking about electric shocks, and 
he got it into his head that he couldn't 
touch anything without getting an electric 
shock. Well, you can imagine what a nui- 
sance that was to everybody. What did I 
do? I humored him. I put a saucer on 
his head and told him he was insulated 
and he went about carrying that saucer on 
his head for a week as happy as he could 
be. He’s forgotten all about electricity 
now. Take my advice: humor him.” 

At this point Snelson came down again. 

“If you please, sir, Mrs. Grant says His 
Highness insists on wearing his evening 
dress.” 

“Well, let him wear his evening dress, 
damme, let him wear it,” the Colonel 


shouted. ‘Let him wear it. Let him wear 
his pajamas, if he wants to wear his 
pajamas.” 


“Very good, sir,” said Snelson in an in- 
jured voice, as he retired. 


FEW minutes later the subject of all 
this discussion appeared in the draw- 
ing-room. 

Prince Adalbert Victor Augustus of Po- 
merania was a tall and very thin young 
man, though on account of his habit of 
walking with a furtive crouch he did not 
give an impression of height. He had a 
sparse beard, the hairs of which seemed 
to wave about upon his chin like weeds 
in the stream of a river. This beard did 
not add the least dignity to his counte- 
nance, but he was allowed to keep it be- 
cause it was considered unsafe to trust 
him with a razor, and he would never al- 
low Snelson to shave him. He walked 
around an ordinary room as if he were 
crossing a narrow and dangerous Alpine 
pass, and he would never let go his hold 
of any piece of furniture until he was able 
to grasp the next piece along the route of 
his progress. Owing to this way of mov- 
ing about, Jasmine, when he first came 
into the room, thought he was going to at- 
tack her. &She supposed that it would be 

(Continued on page 80) 


Cosmo Hamilton is one of the busiest men we know. As soon as his new 
play, “Danger,” is produced he is going to California to prepare one or two 
movies. It won't be surprising to find “The Rustle of Silk” produced both 
as a play and a movie. Everybody says it’s Cosmo Hamilton’s best novel. 
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Strangers’ eyes, keen and critical — 


can you meet them 
without fear 2 


TRANGERS’ eyes, watching you 

in crowded restaurants—in theatres 
and ballrooms—can you meet them 
without awkwardness or dread? 


The possession of a beautiful skin 
gives any woman poise and confidence. 
It is a charm that any woman can have 
if she will. For your skin changes every 
dav; each day old skin dies and new 
takes its place. 

By giving this new skin the right 
treatment, you can make it flawlessly 
clear and soft and smooth—free from 
the little defects that spoil so many 
complexions. 


Are you using the right treatment 
for your special type of skin? 


Skins differ widely—and each type of 
skin should have the treatment that 
suits its special needs. 

There is a special Woodbury treat- 
ment for each different type of skin. 


If you have a skin that is exception- 
ally sensitive and delicate, use the fol- 
lowing treatment every night to keep 
it in good condition: 


DIP a soft wash cloth in warm water and 
hold it to your face. Then make a warm 
water lather of Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
and dip your cloth up and down in it until 
the cloth is “fluffy” with the soft white 
lather. Rub this lathered cloth gently over 
your skin until the pores are thoroughly 
cleansed. Rinse well with warm, then 
with clear, cool water and dry carefully. 


HIS is only one of the special 

treatments for different types of 
skin, given in the booklet of treatments 
which is wrapped around every cake of 
Woodbury’s Facial Soap. In this book- 
let you will find complete treatments 
for all the different types of skin. 

Get a cake of Woodbury’s today, at 
any drug store or toilet goods counter 
and begin tonight the treatment your 
skin needs. 

The same qualities that give Wood- 


proudly - confiden tly- 


bury’s its beneficial effect on the skin 
make it ideal for general use—for keep- 
ing the skin in good condition. A 25 
cent cake of Woodbury’s lasts a month 
or six weeks for general toilet use, in- 
cluding any of the special Woodbury 
treatments. 


A complete miniature set of the 
Woodbury skin preparations 


For 2¢ cents we will send you a com- 
plete miniature set of the Woodbury 
skin preparations, containing: 

A trial size cake of Woodbury’s Facial Soap. 


A sample tube of the new Woodbury’s Facial 
Cream. 

A sample tube of Woodbury’s Cold Cream. 

A sample box of Woodbury’s Facial Powder. 

Together with the treatment booklet, “A Skin 
You Love to Touch.” 


Address The Andrew Jergens Co., 
1101 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Jf you live in Canada, address 
The Andrew Jergens Co., Limited, 
1101 Sherbrooke St., Perth, Ontario. 


. . Watching her from every 
corner of the crowded room” 


Copyright, 1027, by The Andrew Jergens Co. 
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COMPLEXIONS 


CULTIVATED OR CAMOUFLAGED? 


Which Shall It Be? 


F you wish merely to play make-believe with your complexion, 
there are to accommodate you hundreds of more or less preten- 


tious ‘“‘make-up parlours 
magnificent land. 


It is just as well to be outspoken 


” throughout the length and breadth of this 


But if, intelligently, you are looking for something that will make 
your complexion loyal and your own, then your choice is very small 


indeed. 


And it is so small because in that entire feminine activity known as 
beauty cultivation there is really only one person who warns you 
against the fallacy of confusing the complexion with the skin. 

That person is Madame Helena Rubinstein, and she states pointedly 
that if you take care of your skin your complexion will take care of 


itself. 


natural colouring of a particular skin. 
the complexion cannot but follow suit. 


condition,” 


The complexion, in its natural state, is only the particular 


If the skin is “‘in the pink of 


It follows that if your skin does not receive the treatment it is 
entitled to, you may, just as likely as not, have to spend the rest of 
your days putting on and taking off your complexion. 

It is, indeed, just as well to be outspoken, but treatment means 


proper treatment. 


It means treatment proper for you. 


In London and in Paris, from New York to San Francisco, and in 
the Antipodes, the name of Madame Heleria Rubinstein stands for 
Beauty—beauty awakened, developed, not camouflaged. 


Where Royalty rules and Society dictates, where Professions 


demand perfection of profile and face-oval, 


purity and charm of 


complexion, wherever women remain true to their beauty instincts, 
there the art that is Mme. Rubinstein’s asserts itself. 

If you are unable to take more complete, thoroughgoing treat- 
ments at Mme. Rubinstein’ s establishments, you can still proceed on 


the same wonderful ‘ 


‘make-your-skin-work”’ principle and administer 


to yourself those world-famed “home treatments,’’—of which a few 
are mentioned for your information: 


VALAZE BEAUTIFYING 
SKINFOOD which grad- 
ually dispels discolora- 
tion and is an un- 
equalled support of that 
health - bringing and 
clarifying skin action, 
without which no wo- 
man’s complexion can 
subsist in true beauty. 
It is therefore essential 


most 


and up. 


lays 


this preparation will 
prove itself to be the 
efficient 
Cleansing Cream known. At $1.00, 
Price $1.00, $1.75, $3.50 


VALAZE BAUME 
BLANC remedies spots, 
rashes, soreness and al- 
irritation. 
$1.75 and up. 


plexion Powder for nor- 
mal and oily skin and No- 
vena Poudre for dry skin. 
$1.50, $2.50 
and $5.50 a box. Also 
Poudre No. 3, which is 
not to be used for the 
whole face, but only for 
such parts of it as are 
inclined to be red, glos- 
sy, or “shiny,” as the 
nose and chin, the whole 


Skin 


Price 


at all seasons of the 

year. In jars at $1.26, face then to be pow- 
$2.50 and $7.00. “humanized” fruit hue, Ses ag AY ordinary 
VALAZE ROMAN luscious, limpid, lasting 

JELLY; to counteract -—betraying no artifi- ALAZE BEAUTY 
crows feet, lines, flabbi-  ciality. $2.00. This FOUNDATION CREAM. 
ness of the throat and _ identical quality in a An outdoor cream ensur- 
relaxed muscles. Price more. elaborate con- ing wenderful adhesion 
$1.50, $3.00 and up. tainer. $6.50. of powder; for normal 


VALAZE MASSAGE & 
CLEANSING CREAM. 
Whenever one returns 
home from an outing, or 
when the skin is not in 
a condition to tolerate 
soap, or when it is dry 
or inclines to dryness, 


SPECIALTIES IN 
POWDER. Madame Ru- 
binstein has made a "P- 
special study of powders 
and is the only special- 
iste who supplies face 
powders for various skin 
conditions; Valaze Com- and 


and somewhat oily skins. 
Price $1.10, $2.20 and 


VALAZE CREAM OF 

LILIES. Another out- 

door cream for 

skins. Price $1.50, $3.00 
$5.50. 


Madame Rubinstein will gladly answer any 


inguiry as to her specialties. 


When ordering, 


add war tax of four cents on the dollar and 


pro rata. 


For points west of Mississippi River 


prices are 5% higher; in Canada plus duty and 


exchange. 


PARIS NEW YORK 
46 W. 57th Street 


126 Fbg. St. Honore 


ATLANTIC CITY 
1515 Boardwalk 


LONDON 
24 Grafton St., W. L. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
30 N. Michigan Ave. 


Depots, Agents and Licensees 


AKRON, OHIO—M. O'Neil Co.; 
BALTIMORE, MD.—O'Neill & Co.; 
BOSTON, MASS. — E. T. Slattery & 
Co/; BUFFALO, Y.—Wwm. Hengerer 
Co: CH ATTANOOGA., TENN.—Mor- 
rison’s: CLEVELAND, OHIO—Halle 
Bros.: COLUMBUS, OHIO— Morehouse 
Martens Co.;: DALLAS, TEXAS—San. 
: DAYTON, OHIO—C. S. Ball 
Candy Co.; DENVER, COLO.—Daniel 
Fisher Stores Co.;: DETROIT, MICH.— 
Geo. M. Schettler Pharmacy; FT. 
WORTH, TEXAS—Sanger Bros.; IN- 
DIANAPOLIS, IND.—L. S. Ayres Co.; 
KANSAS CITY. MO. — Emery Bird 
Thayer Co.; LOS ANGEL 2s. CAL— 
N. B. MINNEAPO- 
LIS, MINN.—The Debtce Co.; MONT- 
GOMERY, ALA.—Hamrich Drug Co.; 


MONTREAL, CAN ADA. — Goodwin's, 
Ltd... NASHVILLE. NN.—W arner 
Drug Co.; 
Taft Pharmacy; 
—Katz & Besthoff, Ltd., and Mrs. C. V. 
8017 Zimple St.; OMAHA, 
EBR. Nash Co.; PHILA- 
DELPHIA. PA trawbridge & 
Clothier; PITTSBU RGH. PA. — yea 
Creery & Co.; PROVIDENCE, R. 
Gladding G. Ce; ROCHESTER, 
N. ¥.—Paine Drug Co.: SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, CAL.—City of Paris Stores and 
Ida “Martin, 561 Sutter St.;: SCRAN- 
PA. _—Jermy n Dru Ca: Sie 
LOUIS, MO.—Famous & Race Stores; 
ST. P. MINN.—Field Schlick Co.; 
UTIC: N. Y¥.—Dan . Sullivan; 
W SHINGTON. D. C.—Wardman Park 


Pharmacy. 
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discourteous to watch him all the way 
round the room, and she could not help 
feeling nervous when she heard him be- 
hind her. Mrs. Grant, perhaps because 
she was nearly as idiotic as the Prince 
himself, assumed the airs of a mother 
with him, and always addressed him as 
Bertie. 

“Now, Bertie, be a good boy,’ she said, 
“and come and shake hands with my niece. 
You've heard all about her. This is little 
Miss Jasmine.” 

The Prince suddenly released the piece 
of furniture he was holding and just as 
some child makes up its mind to venture 
upon a crucial dash in a game like Puss- 
in-the-Corner, he rushed up to Jasmine, 
and after muttering, “I like you very much, 
thank you, little Miss Jasmine,’ he at 
once rushed back to his piece of furniture 
so rapidly that Jasmine had no time to 
courtesy. She was not yet used to the di- 
rection of her aunt’s eyes, and now ob- 
serving that they were apparently fixed 
upon herself in disapproval, she began her 
obeisance. The Prince evidently liked her 
courtesy, for he began courtesying too, un- 
til the Colonel said in a sharp whisper: 
“For goodness’ sake, dont excite him. 
The one thing we try to avoid is exciting 
him with unnecessary ceremony.” So evi- 
dently her aunt had not been looking at 
her, and this was presently obvious, be- 
cause while she was telling Snelson to or- 
der the barouche her eyes were still fixed 
on Jasmine. 

“Are you coming for a drive, dear?” 
she asked her husband. “It was quite 
sunny this morning when I woke up.” 

The Colonel shook his head. 


“And now, Bertie,” she went on, “be a 
good boy and put on your other suit.” 

“I want to go to the theatre,” the Prince 
argued. 

“Well, you shall go to the theatre to- 
night.” 

ate! want to go now,’ the Prince per- 
sisted. 


“Now come along, your Serene High- 
ness,” said Snelson. “Try and not give so 
much trouble, theres a good chap. You 
can go to the theatre to-night.” 


OWEVER, the Prince did not go to 

the theatre that night, for after a 
stately drive through Curtain Wells, from 
which Jasmine on the grounds of untidi- 
ness after a journey excused herself, they 
sat down to play bridge after dinner. Jas- 
mine did not know how to play bridge. 
Her uncle told her that her ignorance of 
the game did not matter, because she could 
always be a dummy, the Prince also being 
perpetual dummy. Even as a dummy, the 
Prince wasted a good deal of time, because 
he had to be allowed to play the cards that 
were called for, and it took him a long 
time to distinguish between suits, let alone 
between court cards and common cards. 
He had a habit,.too, of suddenly throwing 


. all his cards up into the air, so that Snel- 


son was kept in the room to spend uch 
of his time in routing about on the floor 
for the cards that his royal master had 
flung down. The Prince had other ob- 
structive habits, like suddenly getting up 
in order to shake hands with everybody in 
turn, which, as Mrs. Grant said, expressed 
his delightful nature, although it rather 
interfered with the progress of the game. 
When the Colonel, with Jasmine as his 
dummy partner, had beaten his wife and 
the Prince, he became jovial, and there be- 
ing still half an hour before the Prince 
had to compose his excitement prior to go- 
ing to bed, a game of ludo was suggested. 
This would have been a better game if 
Prince Adalbert had not wanted to change 
the color of his counters all the time, 
which made it difficult to know who was 
winning, and impossible to say who had 
really won, The Colonel, after humoring 
him in the first game, grew interested in a 
big lead he had established with red in 
the second game and objected to the 
Prince’s desire to change him to green. It 
was in vain that Jasmine and her aunt 
offered him white and blue: he was deter- 
mined to have red, and when the Colonel 
declined to surrender his lead, the Prince 
decided that the game was tiddledy-winks, 
which caused it to break up in confusion. 
Prince Adalbert was really too idiotic to 
be bearable for long. Living in the same 
house with him was like living on terms 
of equality with a spoilt monkey. There 


There’s a thrill that runs through an editorial office now 


were times, of course, when his intelligence 
approximated to human intelligence, the 
expression of which was a passion for col- 
lecting. It began by his going down to 
the kitchen, when the servants were occu- 
pied elsewhere, and collecting the materia! 
and utensils for the preparation of din- 
ner. Not much damage was done on this 
occasion, except that the unbaked portion 
of a Yorkshire pudding was concealed in 
the piano. On another occasion he col- 
lected all Jasmine’s clothes and hid them 
under his bed. Aunt Mildred evinced a 
tendency to blame Jasmine ‘for this, even 
going so far as to suggest that she had en- 
couraged him to collect her clothes, though 
in what way this encouragement was de- 
duced, except from Jasmine’s usual un- 
tidiness, was not made clear. Snelson was 
ordered to keep a sharper look-out on his 
master, as it was feared that from collect- 
ing inside the house, he might begin to 
collect outside the house, which, as the 
Colonel said, would be an intolerable bore. 

The passion for collecting was, soon after 
this, exchanged for a desire to cohabit with 
ov'ls, the Prince having observed on one of 
his drives a tame owl in a wicker cage out- 
side a small fruiterer's shop. The owner 
of the bird was persuaded to part with it 
at a price. and the Prince drove home in a 
state of perfect bliss with his pet on the 
opposite seat. 

“It's really 
Aunt Mildred. 

“Never known him so mad about any- 
thing as His Serene Highness is now about 
owls,” said Snelson. “He'll sit and talk to 
that owl by the hour together.” 


lovely to watch him,” said 


HE Prince's devotion to the bird occu- 

pied his mind so completely that it was 
thought prudent to import two more owls 
in case anything should happen to the 
particular one upon which he was lavish- 
ing such love. The first owl remained his 
favorite, however, and it really did seem 
to return his affection, in a negative kind 
of way, by never actually biting the Prince, 
although it bit everybody else in the house. 
Jasmine had no hesitation about encour- 
aging him in this passion, because it kept 
him so well occupied that bridge, ludo, 
and tiddledy-winks were put on one side, 
and the Prince himself no longer screamed 
when he had to go to bed. In fact, he was 
only too anxious after dinner to get back 
to his room in order to pass the evening 
saying, “Tu-whit, tu-whoo!”’ to his owls. 
Unfortunately there was begotten from this 
association an ambition in the Prince's 
mind to becomé an owl himself, and when 
one evening the Colonel found him with 
six feathers stuck in his hair, perched on 
the rail to the bed and trying to eat a 
mouse he had caught, the owls were ban- 
ished. The Prince's desire to be an owl 
was not so easily disposed of. For some 
time after his pets had disappeared he re- 
plied to all questions with “‘Tu-whit, tu- 
whoo!"’ and once when the Colonel impa- 
tiently told him to behave himself like a 
human being, he rushed at him and bit his 
finger. 

“Who started him off in this ridiculous 
owl idea?” the Colonel demanded of his 
wife irritably. “Nice thing if the Baron 
comes over to find out how he’s getting 
on, and finds that he believes himself to 
be an owl. You know perfectly well that 
they don't really approve of his being 
looked after in England, and I can’t un- 
derstand why Jasmine doesn’t make her- 
self more pleasant to him. We all thought 
before she came that she would become a 
recreation for him. It seems to me that 
he’s much madder now than he’s ever been 
yet. 

“Oh, hush, dear!’ Aunt Mildred begged 
her husband, having vainly tried with signs 
to fend off the threatened admission of the 
Prince's state of mind. 

But the Colonel's finger was hurting him 
acutely, and he would not agree to keep 
up the pretence of the Prince's sanity. 

“You cant expect me to go about pre- 
tending he’s not mad. Why, the people 
come out of the shops now in order to hear 
him calling out ‘Tu-whit, tu-whoo!’ as he 
drives past. Supposing he starts biting 
people in the street? I really do think,” 
he added, turning to Jasmine, “that you 
might put yourself out a little bit to en- 
tertain him. Of course, if he bites you, we 
shall have to do something about it, but I 

(Continued on page 82) 


and again that makes 


life decidedly worth the living. It’s when a really good story comes in from 


a. comparatively new writer. 


Henry Wisham Lanier. 


Such a story is 
It will be published soon in Harper's Bazar. 


“The Runaway Pearls,” by 
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SALE 
that comes but once a year 


Our annual January sale presents as usual 


Sone famous furs at 


The sale includes Women’s Fur Coats 
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HISTORY’S FATAL MISTAKE 
FOUNDED BEAUTY ™ 
SCIENCE OF TODAY 


By VERNON RADCLIFFE 


Mineralava 
Beauty Clay and 
Mineralava 
Face Finish 


y= ago in Florence, Benvenuto Cellini decided to accomplish a 
perfect work of art. He secured a model, and gilded the living body 
from head to foot. The result was beautiful but mistaken. When the 
pores were all closed by the gilt — the child died. 


Today, beauty has been fading earlier and earlier. Despite the dust 
and impurities that modern life forces deep down intothe skin, we still further 
impose lotions and cosmetics. 


> 

Impurities must come out. Nothing put on the face can possibly be 

of benefit if the pores beneath are clogged, and today they «are clogged as 
they never were before. 


Mineralava Beauty Clay is the one way to a good complexion — the 
best way — so startling, so revolutionary in idea, so different from any 
treatment that you have known, that you cannot attord not to know it— 
to try it: The coupon makes this trial easy for you. 


Originated by Mrs. M. G. Scort and perfected by her through 23 years 
of scientific research and experiment, this treatment accomplishes two 
important results — it withdraws impurities from the pores and it tightens 
sagging muscles into youthful contour—dispelling wrinkles. 


It is daintily applied in a semi-liquid form with a brush, to the face 
and neck. 


As it dries, the Beauty Clay contracts. Its -medicinal ingredients 
netrate the depths of the pores. You feel it withdraw the impurities. 
Vou feel the cleansing, puritying blood tingle through each tiny vein. 
You feel wrinkles smooth out and flabby skin become tight. The FaceFinish 
forms a pertect base fof powder, and has nourishing and protective qual- 
ities which keep the skin soft and smooth. It vanishes, and can be used 
constantly—both at night, and before going out. 


Go to your department store or druggist and ask for the two bortles— 
Mineralava Beaury Clay (suthcient for two or three months) and Miner- 
alava Face Finish (suthcient for six to eight months). 


Continue Mineralava treatment regularly twice a week and we guar- 
antee, whether you are sixteen or sixty, a complexion of enduring freshness 
—a smooth firm skin, beauty and vouthfulness of contour, the radiant 
color of healthy childhood. and the defeat of such dread enemies of beauty 


| MANUFACTURER’S NOTE: Mineralava 
pores, ouy oF ry skin, an treatment contains absolutely nothing which 
wrinkles. can harm the most delicate skin. We guarantee 
it, and will refund vour money if you are not 
satished after two treatments. Scott's Prepara- 
tions, Inc., 6 East 37th St., New York City. 
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don't think he will bite vou,” 

Luckily the Prince's memory was not a 
very strong one, and a week aiter the owls 
had been banished, he had forgotten that 
such birds existed. 

From envying the life and habits of an 
owl His Serene Highness passed on to imi- 
tate Mrs. Alexander Grants squint. This 
was an embarrassing business, because evi- 
dently neither the Colonel nor Snelson 
liked to correct him too obviously for fear 
of hurting Mrs. Grants feelings. As for 
her, either she did not notice that he was 
manipulating his eyes in an unusual man- 
ner, or she supposed that he was paying 
her a compliment. She was such a conceit- 
ed and idiotic woman that she would have 
been flattered even by such _ imitation. 
When he first began to squint across the 
table at Jasmine, she supposed that it was 
an old habit of his temporarily revived: 
but in the passage the next day Snelson 
came up to her and asked if she had no- 
ticed anything wrong about His Serene 
Highness's eyes. Jasmine suggested that 
he was squinting a little bit, as Snelson re- 
plied: “Its those owls. 

Br thought he had torgotten all about 
them.’ 

“Hes forever now trying to make his 
eyes look like an owl's, 

“Oh,” said Jasmine doubtfully, “I hadn't 
realized _that. 1 thought that perhaps 

; and then she stopped, for it 
could not be her place to comment to the 
butler on his mistress’s squint. 

“You think he’s trying to imitate the old 
lady?"’ asked Snelson in that hoarse whis- 
per that clung to his ordinary method of 
speech from his manner of asking people 
at dinner what wine they would take. “Oh 
no, he wouldnt ever imitate her. He 
might imitate you, though!” 

“In what way’ asked Jasmine, rather 
alarmed. 

“Oh, you never can tell,” sa‘Jd Snelson. 
“He's that ingenious, he'd imitate any- 
body. He started off imitating me once, 
and, of course, through me not being very 
tall, I didnt quite like it. The Colonel 
thought he was imitating a frog when he 
came into the room like me, and if I hadn't 
been here so long, I should have left. 1 
wish you'd take him up a bit—you know, 
encourage him a bit, and all that. Time 
hangs very heavy on his hands, poor chap. 
I got the cook’s little nephew once to come 
in and amuse him for an afternoon, but it 
was stopped. Etiquette, you know, and 
all that. Of course, etiquette’s all very 
well in its way, and I'm not going to say 
etiquette isn't necessary, within bounds: 
but he wants amusing. If you can. bring 
him in a toy now and again when you go 
out for a walk. I don't mean anything 
that looks as if it could be eaten. because 
he'll start in right off on anything that 
looks as if it could be eaten. But any nice 
little toy, not that small as he can get it 
right into his mouth, and not that big as 
he can hurt himself with it. 


JASMINE supposed that Snelson knew 
what he was talking about, and next 
day she bought the Prince a small clock- 
work engine. He enjoyed this for about 
two minutes, then he got angry with it 
and stamped on it, and when Snelson told 
him to behave himself, he pulled Snelson’s 
hair, upon which the Colonel intervened 
and reproved Jasmine for exciting His 
Serene Highness. The atmosphere at 23, 
The Crescent, began to get on Jasmine’s 
nerves. It seemed to her pitiable that, for 
the sake of the honor of being guardians 
of a royal imbecile, her uncle and aunt 
should abandon themselves to a mode of 
life that in her eyes was degrading. The 
long dinners dragged themselves out in the 
November twilights, and though the Prince 
ate so fast that if only he had been con- 
cerned dinner would have been over in 
ten minutes, a pretense of ceremony was 
maintained, and the endless courses must 
have put a strain on the china of the es- 
tablishment, for there used to be long 
waits during which the Colonel had a 
theory that His Serene Highness’s moral 
stability would be increased by twiddling 
his thumbs. 

“You may have noticed,’ he used to say 
to Jasmine, “how much I insist on his 
using his thumbs. You no doubt realize 
that the main difference between men and 


halma, halma had to be given up, because 
once when the Colonel had succeeded in 
establishing an impregnable position, His 
Serene Highness without any warning 
popped into his mouth the four pieces that 
were holding that position. 

Nor were the drives on fine mornings in 
the royal barouche much of a diversion. 
Jasmine could not help feeling ashamed to 
be sitting opposite His Serene Highness 
when he made one of his gibbering prog- 
resses through Curtain Wells. It seemed 
to her that by accepting a seat that 
marked her social inferiority she was en- 
dorsing the detestable servility of the 
tradesmen who came out and fawned upon 
what was, after all, no better than a royal 
ape. She felt that presently she should 
have to break out—-exactly in what way 
she did not know, but somehow, she was 
sure. Otherwise she felt that the only al- 
ternative would be to become as mad as 
the Prince himself. Indeed, so much did 
he get on her nerves that she found her- 
-elf imitating him once or twice in front 
of her glass, and she began to realize that 
the proverbial danger of associating with 
lunatics was not less great than it was 
reputed to be. 


came the news that the mother 

Prince Adalbert, the Grand Duchess 
herself, proposed to pay a visit to England 
shortly, and, what was more, intended to 
honor The Crescent, Curtain Wells, by 
staying in it one whole night. This news 
carried Aunt Mildred to the zenith o: 
seli-congratulation, at which height the 
prospect of the world at her feet was sud- 
denly obscured by a proiound pessimism 
about the behavior of her household dur- 
ing the royal visit. 

“She is traveling strictly incognite, and 
is not even to bring a lady -in-waiting, she 
lamented. 

Incognita, my dear,” corrected the Col- 
onel, who had once added an extra hundred 
pounds a year to his pay by proficiency in 
one European language. 

“I have it,” cried Aunt Mildred, and in 
the pleasure of her inspiration she squinted 
so hard that Jasmine for a moment thought 
she had something far more serious than 
an inspiration. “I have it: you shall act 
as parlormaid when the Grand Duchess 
comes! 

“Me?” echoed the Colonel, who in the 
vigor of her declaration had iorgotten to 
allow for the squint. However much he 
owed to his wife for advancement in his 
profession, he could not quite stand this. 

“Not you, silly,” she said, “Jasmine.” 

“What on earth is that going to effect’ 
he asked. 

“Now don't be hasty, Alec. You've al- 
ways tried to snub my little ideas. 1 am 
much more sensible than you think. And 
more sens sible than anybody thinks,” she 
added, “Ada is an excellent parlormaid, 
but she is a nervous, highly strung girl, and 
I'm quite sure that the mere prospect of 
entertaining the Grand Duchess. 

“But she’s not going to entertain the 
Grand Duchess,” interrupted the Colonel. 

“Now please don't muddle me up with 
petty little distinctions between one word 
and another,” said Aunt Mildred. “‘\ou 
know perfectly well what I mean. ‘Look 
after, if you prefer it. Ada has never been 
trained to look after royalty.” 

“Nor have I,” Jasmine put in, “Snel- 
son's the only person in this house who has 
been trained to look after royalty. 

“Jasmine, I'd rather you were not vul- 
gar,” said Aunt Mildred reprovingly. “Its 
extraordinary the way girls nowadays dont 
respect anything. If you and Uncle Alec 
would only wait a moment and not be so 
ready, both of you, to pounce on me before 
I have finished what I was going to say, 
you might have understood that the sug- 
gestion was made partly because | appre- 
ciate your manners, partly because | have 
traveled a great deal and don't find your 
little foreign ways so irritating as your 
other relations .... Where was 1? If you 
and your uncle will argue with me, I cant 
be expected to plan things out as | should 
like. Where was I, Alec?” 

“I really don't know,” said the Colonel, 
almost bitterly. “All I know is that Adas 
a perfectly good parlormaid, fit to wait on 
anybody. If the Grand Duchess comes 
without a lady-in-waiting, she comes with- 


~T 


monkeys is that we can use our thumbs. out a lady-in-waiting to please herself. 
The Prince has a tendency always to carry Really, my dear, you give the impression 
his thumbs inside his fingers. I'm sure that you are unused to royalty.’ 

| that if I could only get him to twiddle them To what state the hitherto tranquil 
married life of Colonel and Mrs. Alexander 


Mrs. M, G. Scott, Scort’s “alana Inc., 6 East 37 - St., New York, N. Y. 2 
Enclosed find 2c (stamns coin... ) for which please send demonstration 

tube of Mineralava Beauty C'av sufficient rs two full treatments. 

long enough every day, it would be of 


core eeerarereracesees | great benefit to his development.” Grant might have been reduced, if the dis- 

| After dinner the old round of double cussion about the fitness of Jasmine to act 

NE a dummy bridge followed by ludo had begun as _ temporary parlormaid during the Gran? 

again, and though an attempt was made to _—Duchess’s visit had gone on much longer, it 
vary the games by the introduction of (Continued on page 84) 
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would be hard to say. The problem was 
solved, for Jasmine at any rate, by two 
telegrams arriving within half an hour ot 
one another, one from Aunt May to say 
that Lettice and Pamela were both ill with 
scarlet fever, and another from Aunt Cuc- 
koo to say that her little son was ill with- 
out specifying the complaint. Both tele- 
grams concluded with the suggestion that 
Jasmine should pack up at once and come 
to the rescue. Jasmine would have pre- 
ferred to go straight away to Aunt Cuc- 
koo: but aware as she was of Aunt Cuc- 
koo’s fickleness and knowing that, if she 
did go to Aunt Cuckoo in preference to 
Aunt May, Aunt May would never forgive 
her, a prospect that a short time ago she 
would not have minded, but which now she 
rather dreaded, for since her visit to Cur- 
tain Wells she was feeling afraid of the fu- 
ture. she tried to avoid making a decision 
for herself by consulting Uncle Alec and 
Aunt Mildred. Both of them were sure 
that she should go to Aunt May, and Aunt 
Mildred pointed out with what for her was 
excellent logic: ‘“Lettice and Pamela are 
both ill and they are both her daughters, 
whereas this infant is not Aunt Cuckoo's 
son, and if Aunt Cuckoo deliberately adopts 
<ons, she ought to be able to look after 
them herself.” 

“In fact,’ the Colonel said, “I should not 
be surprised to receive a telegram from 
Eneas asking me to look after Aunt Cuc- 
koo. Well, we shall miss you here,” he 
added: but Jasmine could see that he was 
really very glad that she was going. Aunt 
Mildred, too, was evidently not sorry to 
escape from the argument about the par- 
mn a Now she could go on believing 
for the rest of her life that if Jasmine had 
staved she would have had her way and 
turned her into a temporary parlormaid for 
the benefit of the Grand Duchess. 

The Prince, whose capacity for differen- 
tiating the various human emotions was 
most indefinite, danced up and down with 
delight at hearing that Jasmine was going 
away. Aunt Mildred tried to explain that 
he was really dancing with sorrow; but it 
appeared presently that the Prince had an 
idea that he was going away with her, and 
that he really had been dancing with 
delight, his capacity for differentiating the 
human emotions not being quite so indefi- 
nite as it was thought to be. When he 
found that Jasmine was going away without 
him, he could not be pacified until Snelson 
had got into a large clothes-basket and pre- 
tended to be something that Jasmine never 
knew. Whatever it was, the Prince was 
reconciled to her departure, and the last 
she saw of him he was sitting cross-legged 
in front of the clothes-basket with an ex- 
pression on his face of divine content. She 
thought to herself with a laugh, as she 
drove off, that Snelson would probably 
spend many hours in the clothes-basket 
during the next two or three weeks. In 
fact, he would probably spend most of his 
time in that clothes-basket, until the Prince 
found another pet upon which to lavish his 
admiration, or until he grew envious ol 
Snelson’s lot and decided to occupy the 
clothes-basket himself. 


HERE is no doubt that if Lady Grant 

could have found the smallest pretext 
for blaming her niece, she would have held 
her responsible for the scarlet fever which 
had attacked her daughters. As it was, she 
had to be content with dwelling upon the 
inconvenience of Jasmine’s succumbing to 
the malady. 

“You so easily might catch it,’ she 
pointed out, “that I do hope you'll bear 
in mind what a nuisance it would be for us 
all if you did catch it. Of course, those 
who understand avout these things may 
decide it would be more prudent if you did 
not expose yourself to any risk by going to 
visit the poor girls.” Lady Grant could 
never miss an opportunity to emphasize the 
mysterious and sacerdotal omniscience that 
belonged to the profession of medicine. 
“Those who understand about these things 
will tell us what we must do. But mean- 
while, although I am only speaking as an 
ignoramus in these matters, I should say 
that if you always remembered to disinfect 
your clothes and all that sort of thing and 
were very careful to follow the doctor's di- 
rection, there would be no danger of your 
catching scarlet fever yourself. I need not 
tell you what a terrible blow it was to me 
when I had to give my consent to, their be- 
ing taken away from Harley Street to a 
nursing home. A terrible blow! But your 


uncle felt that it would not be fair to his 
patients if they stayed in the house. That's 
the worst of being a doctor. He has to 
think of everybody. Poor dear children, 
and there's so little one can do! In fact 
there’s nothing one can do except take the 
darlings grapes every day. 

The rules of the nursing home were more 
strict than Lady Grant had expected, and, 
much to her indignation, permission to 
Visit the patients was denied to Jasmine, 
who thereupon suggested that, since she 
could not be of any use in nursing her 
cousins, she ought to go and help Aunt 
Cuckoo with the illness of her adopted son. 

“And what about me?’ demanded her 
aunt. “You seem to forget, my dear child, 
and your Aunt Cuckoo seems to forget, that 
I have a slight claim to consideration. As 
if the girls’ illness was not enough, Cousin 
Edith must needs go and carelessly visit 
some friend of hers at Enfield and bring 
back with her a violent cold, so that what 
with her sniffing and sneezing and snuffling 
its quite impossible to stay in the same 
room with her. So, at this moment of all 
others, I am left entirely at the mercy of 
the servants, who, after all, have quite 
enough work of their own to run the house 
properly, and really I'm afraid I cannot see 
why you should go to Aunt Cuckoo.” 


i was thus that Jasmine found herself, 
after what Aunt May now called her ad- 
ventures of the last eighteen months. in 
that very position which Aunt May had no 
doubt arranged in her mind when she first 
wrote and insisted on her niece's leaving 
Sirene and coming to England. Cousin 
Kdith’s cold, which Jasmine had to admit 
was one of the most aggressive, the most 
persistent, the most maddening colds she 
had ever listened to, was ascribed by Aunt 
May to the London climate in winter, and 
as soon as Jasmine was fairly at work on 
her aunt’s correspondence, Cousin Edith 
was sent away to recuperate in Bognor, 
where it was generally understood at 317, 
Harley Street she would remain for the rest 
of her life. If anything more than the = 
had been needed to confirm Aunt May 
her resolve to get rid of Cousin Edith, it 
was the death of Spot, 

“So long as poor old Spot was alive,” 
she said to Jasmine, “I never liked to send 
poor Edith away. The poor old dog was 
very devoted to her, and I'm bound to say 
that poor Edith with all her faults was 
very devoted to dear old Spot. But Spot 
has gone now, and I don't feel inclined to 
form fresh ties by getting a puppy. Pup- 
pies have to be trained, and I very much 
doubt if Cousin Edith is capable of train- 
ing a puppy nowadays. She seems to have 
gone all to pieces since she caught this 
cold. I told her at the time that I could 
not understand why she wanted to make 
that long journey to Enfield. She came 
back on the outside of the tram, you know. 
It's all so unnecessary. 

Spot had died when the famous cold was 
at its worst, and the grief Cousin Edith had 
tried to express was not more effective than 
a puddle in a deluge. The body was sent 
to the Dogs’ Cemetery, and through having 
to represent Cousin Edith at the funeral 
Jasmine nearly caught a cold herself. She 
did sneeze once or twice when she got 
home; but Aunt May talked at such length 
about colds that Jasmine made up her mind 
that she simply would not have a cold, and 
she actually succeeded in driving it away, 
for which her aunt took all the credit. 

The night before Cousin Edith left to 
recuperate at Bognor she invited Jasmine 
up to her room, when Jasmine. realized 
that the poor relation was perfectly owe 
that her visit to the seaside would only be 
terminated by her death. 

“In many ways, of course,” she said, “I 
shall enjoy Bognor, and in many ways I 
shall probably be happier at Bognor than I 
have ever been here. I quite understand 
that Cousin May requires somebody more 
active than myself. She is a woman ot 
immense energy, and when I look at he 
nose I sometimes think that there may 
after all be something in character reading 
by the face. I often meant to take it up 
-eriously. I once bought a book on physi- 
ognomy, when I was a girl, and gave read- 
ings at a bazaar. I made quite a lot oi 
money, I remember—sixteen shillings. It 
was for a new set of bells for my uncles 
church at Market Addleby. As his curate 
said to me, very beautifully and poetically, 
I thought, when I handed him the sixteen 

(Continued on page 86) 


We all know how eagerly we look forward to the first glimpse of spring. 
Well, no matter how many snowstorms are raging next month there’s a 


real glimpse of spring to be had from the next Harper's Bazar. 
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shillings: ‘You will always be able ‘o 
think, Miss Crossfield——my uncle never 
encouraged him to call us by our Christian 
names on account of the parish——always 


able to think every time the new bells ring 
‘out for one of our great Church festivals, 
that your little labor of love this afternoon 


and this evening has contributed a melo- 
dious note to one of the most joyful 
chimes.’ I remember my uncle, who was a 
very jocular man for a clergyman, observed 
when this was repeated to him that if I had 
only made a little more money it might 
have been called Edith’s five-pound note. I 
remember we all laughed very much at this 
at the time. 

“But as I was saying to you, my dear 
_. . let me see, what was I saying to you? 
... 0h yes, | remember now, I wanted to 
give you this little brooch which contains 
some of my grandmother's hair when she 
was a baby. I've often noticed that you've 
very few little mementos; I noticed it 
because I haven't very many myself. 
Now with regard to this room, which you 
will probably occupy when I've gone, it 
really is a delightful room, in fact, the 
only little fault it has is that the bell 
doesn't ring. In some respects that is not 
a bad fault, because no doubt the servants 
do not like answering bells all the time, 
and I think I have been rather tactful in 
never once suggesting that it should be 
mended. I'm only telling you this so that 
you shall not go on ringing and ringing 
and ringing under the impression that the 
bell is making the least sound. I remem- 
ber it was quite a long time before I found 
out that it was broken, and I derived an 
impression at first that the servants were 
deliberately not answering this particular 
bell. 

“I shall miss poor old Spot very much, 
but Hargreaves has a married_sister whose 
cat has a very nice kitten which she wants 
to give away, and her little boy is meeting 
me with it in a basket at Victoria to-mor- 
row. If you are ever down at Bognor at 
any time, of course, [I shall be very glad 
to see you and give you a cup of tea. 
My address will be 88, Seaview Terrace. 
You can see the sea from the corner of the 
road, so you won't forget the name of the 
road. But how will you remember the 
number? Of course, it’s eleven times 
eight, but you might forget that too.” 


“Ill write it down,’ said Jasmine 
brightly. 
Cousin Edith looked dubious. “Of 


course, yes, to be sure you can do that. 
But supposing you mislay the address?’ 

“Well, I don't think I shall ever forget 
eighty-eight,’ Jasmine affirmed the con- 
viction. 

Cousin Edith had worn black ever since 
it was settled that she was to leave Harley 
Street, or perhaps it was a tribute to the 
late Spot. Jasmine, looking at her, 
thought that she resembled a daddy-long- 
legs less nowadays and more one of those 
wintry flies that survive the first frosts of 


autumn and spend their time walking up 


and down window-panes in an attempt to 
suggest that if the window were open they 
would be out and about, delighting in the 
brisk wintry weather. 

“Well, good-by,’ Cousin Edith was say- 
ing. “I shall be in such confusion to- 
morrow morning that I may not have time 
then to say good-by to you properly. I 
won't kiss you on the mouth because of 
my cold. I wonder if you will be as sorry 
to leave 317, Harley Street as I am, when 
you have been here fifteen years.” 

Jasmine thought for a moment that 
Cousin Edith was being malicious and 
sarcastic; but apparently she meant exact- 


ly what she said 


HE next day Jasmine moved into the 
vacant room, and if Cousin Edith’s 
mourning brooch had contained a lock of 
her own hair instead of a grandmother's she 
would not have thought it inappropriate, 


for the departure of the poor relation had 


impressed her mind like a death more than 
a visit to the seaside. 

It is hardly possible to imagine anybody 
who lives between Baker Street and Port- 
land Road, however happy he may be, 
however much in love with life he may 
feel, as able to maintain an attitude toward 
life more vital than the exhibition of wax- 
works in the galleries of Madame Tussaud. 
There were moments when Jasmine felt 
that the waxworks were the real popula- 
tion of this district, and sometimes, wher 


in the late dusk or at night she was walk- 
ing down Harley Street or any of the 
neighboring streets, she would receive a 
strong impression that all the houses were 
serving like stage scenery to give nothing 
but an illusion of reality. This morbid 
fancy might be justified by the fact that 
so many of the houses actually were un- 
occupied at night, and that in the daytime 
they were haunted, not inhabited, by fig- 
ures in the world of medicine who by the 
uniformity and convention of their ges- 
tures and observations had no more life 
than waxworks. Moreover, passers-by in 
Harley Street and the neighborhood had 
among them such a large proportion of 
sick men and women that even if one 
ignored the successive brass plates of the 
doctors, their presence alone would be 
enough to cast a gloom on any observer 
who happened to come into daily contact 
with such a procession of afflicted indi- 
viduals. 


ASMINE’S window, high up in the front 

of the house, never contributed anything 
to the gaiety of her private meditation, 
and she used to think that if a famous 
prisoner, he of Chillon or any other, had 
been invited to change his outlook with 
her own, he would soon have begged to be 
put back in his dungeon. Many human be- 
ings, ailing, miserable, poverty-stricken, 
victims of misfortune or suppliants of fate, 
have found in a window their salvation. 
Jasmine was not one of these. She never 
seemed able to look out of her window 
without seeing some hunched-up man or 
wrapped-up woman who was being helped 
up a flight of steps, at the head of which 
the conventionally neat parlormaid would 
admit them to their doom: she used to 
picture these patients when the sleek doors 
closed behind them being greeted by the 
various doctors in attitudes like those of 
the poisoners in the Chamber of Horrors. 
There was one figure, that of Neil Cream, 
a gigantic man with a ragged beard and 
glasses, who stood for her behind every 
door in Harley Street. 

In fact, Jasmine was suffering now when 
she was twenty the kind of nervous dis- 
tortions of imagination and apprehension 
through which most London children pass 
at about eight. And really, considering 
her experiences in England since she ar- 
rived from Italy, so many of them had to 
do with disease and death and madness 
that her morbid condition was excusable. 
When she was staying with Uncle Alec and 
Aunt Mildred, she had been amused by 
Prince Adalbert, but now, looking back 
at that experience, she began to feel 
frightened, just as when one sees a ghost, 
one is more frightened when the ghost has 
vanished than when it is actually present. 
Looking back now on Uncle Matthew's ill- 
ness she was again seized by a fear and 
repulsion which at the time had been 
merged in indignation. Looking back on 
her visit to Aunt Cuckoo and Uncle Eneas, 
the whole of it was now shrouded in an 
atmosphere of unhealthiness; and looking 
back further still to her last memory of 
Sirene, even that was blackened by the 
sorrow of her father’s sudden death. 

As for the house she was living in at 
the moment, her sensitive mind could not 
fail to be affected by the thought that so 
many of the people who passed along that 
spacious hall and waited round that som- 
ber table littered with old Punches and 
Tatlers and odd numbers of unusual mag- 
azines were either mag or moving in the 
direction of madness. Sir Hector Grant's 
waiting-room was probably one of the most 
oppressive in Harley Street, because it had 
no window, but was lighted from above by 
a green dome of glass, to Jasmine curiously 
symbolica' of the kind of imprisonment to 
which madness subjects the human soul. 
The absence of Lettice and Pamela at the 
nursing home, although Jasmine had not 
the slightest desire to s*e them or hear 
them ever again, added ia its own way to 
the general air of depression. When Let- 
tice and Pamela were in the house, the 
sense of contact with the ordinary frivol- 
ities of the world was never absent: but 
without them the house became nothing 
but a cul-de-sac, a’ kind of condemned cell, 
so deep did it lie under the spell of dread- 
ful verdicts. 

In addition to these influences that 
spoilt her leisure time, Jasmine’s work with 
her aunt did not encourage her to look 
upon the brighter side of life. Those 

(Continued on page 88) 


Looking over our books we find we have some awfully good fiction to 


place before you. 


Arnold Bennett, Robert Hichens, Mildred Cram— 


these are just a few of the names of the writers who will entertain you 
in the pages of Harper’s Bazar. 
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Figured Chency Foulard starts 
a frock and lustrously soft 
Mirrokrépe “carries on™ in shirt 
and sleeves, turning up to form 
panels of the reverse side of 
the sich. 


NEW SILKS TO INSPIRE THE MODES OF SPRING 


ASHION’S in a tip-toe mood of 
happy anticipation, for she has just 
glimpsed the loveliness ofthe new Cheney 


Silks for Spring. Patterned silks—Cheney 


Twills, Cinderellas and Showerproot 


Foulards she will choose for the smartest 
day frocks, their accompanying wraps 


lined with matching silk. Plain silks— 
Cheney Satins, Crépes, Failles, and Ben- 
galine Radiant, luxuriously textured and 
wondrously hued will intrigue her fancy 
for swagger sports-clothes, for brilliantly 
beautiful dance and dinner frocks, and 
‘orthe most unbelievably dainty lingerie. 


Stores with a reputation for fine merchancise will be quite sure to 


sell Cheney Silks, either by tie yard or in garmen:s ready to wear. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 


Avenue at 18th Szrect, New York 
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Smart Shoes for Women 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


RICH RELATIVES 


Compton Mackenzie’s Novel 


(Continued from page 86) 


numerous charities were no doubt a pleas- 
ure and a pride to their originator, but 
Jasmine who lacked the sustenance of the 
egotism that inspired them, was only im- 
pressed by the continuous reminder they 
gave her of the worlds misery. The Club 
jor Tired Sandwichmen was for Aunt May 
something upon which to congratulate her- 


self. an idea that had occurred to no 
other prominent philanthropist. It was 
Jasmine’s duty to harrow’ subscribers’ 


feelings with details of the private lives 
of the sandwichmen in order to extract 
from them as much as would help to 
maintain the three bleak rooms in a small 
street off Leicester Square, where these 
wrecks and ruins of human endeavor 
<ould take refuge from the rain and cold 
outside. Upon Lady Grant herseli the 
individual made not the least impression 
unless he came into the club drunk and 
broke one of the chairs, in which case she 
interested herself sufficiently in his 
ture to banish him from the paradise she 
had created. 


took 
aunt, 


again 
her 


first 
for 


HEN Jasmine 
secretarial work 
wrote all. the letters. 

“But really 1 think I shall have to find 
you another typewriter,’ said Aunt May 
aiter a week of this. “I always understood 
that convent-educated girls were taught to 
write well: but your handwriting re- 
sembles the marks made by a fly that has 
fallen into the inkpot.” 

“] think I feel rather like a fly that has 
fallen into the inkpot,.” said Jasmine. 

Her aunt did not pay any attention to 
this retort: but a few days later the new 
typewriter arrived, and it was conferred 
upon her as if it was a motor-car for her 
own use, 

“I really do think that with this beautiful 
new machine you might do some of Sir 
Hector’s work, too,’ suggested Aunt May. 
“That is, if he can be persuaded to send 
a typewritten letter. 

Luckily for Jasmine, Sir Hectors ideas 
of the courtesy owing.from a medical baro- 
net did not allow him to do this. He con- 
tinued to employ a clerk with a copper- 
plate hand to send out his bills, so Jasmine 
was not called upon to help him in any 
way. 

“You will have a lot of time on your 
hands,’ Aunt May regretfully sighed 
after her husband had declined the use of 
the typewriter for himself. “Dont I re- 
member your once saying that you sewed 
very well? That, surely, they must have 
taught you at the convent. Cousin Edith 
used sometimes to sew for me, and there 
is always her machine standing idle.” 

Perhaps Cousin Ediths ingratiating 
touch had spoilt that machine for another. 
When Jasmine tried her hand on it, it 
behaved like an angry dog, gathering up 
the pieces of work, the hem of which it 
was being invited to stitch, worrying it and 
plaiting it and tearing pieces off it and 
chewing up these pieces, until first the 
needle snapped and then some of the mech- 
anism made a noise like a half empty box 


up 
she 


of bricks. It was plain nothing more could 
be done with it. 
“Ruined,” declared Aunt May when 


she came up-stairs to see how Jasmine was 
getting on. “Well. I hope youll take a 
little more trouble over the flowers for 
the dinner-table to-night.” 

The only mechanical device that Jas- 
mine could think of in connection with 
flowers was a lawn-mower, so she felt safe 
in promising that the dinner-table should 
present an appearance of a little more 
trouble having been taken with it than 
with the piece of work in the sewing- 
machine. These dinner parties were by no 
mean. the least irritating products of her 
cousins’ illness, which had struck Lady 
Grant as an excellent opportunity for in- 
viting all their most ineligible acquaint- 
ances while her daughters were away: and 
Jasmine, who did not enjoy even the pleas- 
ure of being able to choose between more 


than two evening frocks, felt bored ~by 
these dreary men and women, for whose 
existence she could not imagine any pos- 
sible reason, let alone discover a reason 
for asking them out to dinner. Two or 
three days before one of these occasions 
Aunt May's invariable formula was that 


Jasmine was going to be put next to a 
most interesting man, and always half an 


hour before the gong sounded she would 
decide that she must take Mrs. So-and- 


so’s or Miss What's-her-name’s place next 


to somebody who was not interesting at all. 
She was used, in fact, by her aunt very 
much as umbrellas are used to reserve 
seats in a train. 


MONTH or five weeks passed thus, 

after which Lettice and Pamela 
emerged from hospital. unable to talk of 
anything for several days except the details 
of their peeling. It was now decided that 
they required change of air, and the ques- 
tion of Jasmine’s ability to look after her 


uncle while his wife and daughters went 
to Mentone was debated at some length. 


“It would be such an opportunity for 


you to learn housekeeping,’ said Aunt 
May. “And if you were a success, who 
knows, I might even let you take entire 
charge of the house when I come back. 
I wonder. . . She hesitated, awe- 
struck by her vision of the future. “I 
dont want to move Cousin Edith from 
Bognor. Her cold is quite well now, and 


it would be such a pity to start her off 
with it again. And she’s apt to irritate 
your uncle in little things. Of course, he 
likes people to be attentive to him: but 
he hates them to make a show of being at- 
tentive. And Cousin Edith was always 
rather apt to make a show of being at- 
tentive. ‘You wont do that, will you, 
dear?” 

Jasmine promised that she would not do 
that, and in the end she was left with her 
uncle in charge of the house. She decided 
at once that the only way to manage Har- 
ereaves and Hopkins and the rest of the 
servants was to make friends of them and 
become, as it were, one of themselves, 
(in the whole she rather liked this, and 
she found that down in the kitchen below 
the level of Harley Street even Cook be- 
came a human figure. As for Hopkins and 
Hargreaves, they were like butterflies 
emerging from those two pup that waited 
on the other side of the baize door sepa- 
rating the world below stairs from the 
world above. 

Jasmine found that this communion with 
the servants was the only natural way in 
which she could still associate with hu- 
manity, and in consequence of it she found 
herseli being more and more completely 
cut off every day from the family with 
which she was living. Lady Grant would 


unquestionably have condemned such s0- 
ciety as degrading, but since nothing was 


ofiered her in its place, Jasmine continued 
to frequent the servants’ company, and 
beiore many weeks had elapsed she had 
almost come to regard her cousins, her 
aunt, and her uncle from the point of 
view of the servants’ hall, as eccentric be- 
ings living in a queer, inaccessible world. 
She used to think that she might just as 
well have been left quietly in Sirene. 
Looking back on the motives for bring- 
ing her to England, it was now clear to 
Jasmine that no real consideration for her 
future had actuated any of her relatives. 
She did not mean to suggest to herself that 
they ha«l consciously or deliberately thought 
out a plan by which she could be made 
useful to each in turn: but they all of 
them had tried to make her useful, 
and she supposed that such an attempt 
was like the instinct that leads a per- 
son to accept a useless ornament for a 
bad debt rather than be left with nothing. 
They had probably all been afraid that if 
she stayed in Sirene by herself, sooner or 
later some scandal would supervene which 
would necessitate more trouble in the fu- 
ture than they felt bound to exert in the 
present. Really, she thought to herself, 
she would be happier if she quite definitely 
ceased to be Miss Jasmine Grant, and be- 
came Jasmine, a_parlormaid. But, of 
course, Jasmine would be considered too 
flowery a name for service, and she should 


be known as Grant. Grant! <A not unim- 
pressive name for a _ parlormaid. She 
once actually discussed the project with 


Hargreaves, Hopkins, and Cook: but they 
evidently thought she was mad to suggest 
such a thing: they evidently thought it 
would be better to go on serving in Heaven 
than begin to reign in Hell: not one of them 
had a trace of Lucifer in her temperament. 


ND so a dreary year passed away, a 
long dreary year, during which Jas- 
mine's most breathless and most daring 
ambition was to be parlormaid, her most 
poignant regret that she had not stayed 
long enough at Curtain Wells to have re- 
hearsed the part. 
(To be concluded in the February issuc) 


Any magazine worth the name is forced to take on somewhat of an international 
flavor nowadays. For England continues to produce the best novelists, France 


the best fashion artists, and America the best illustrators. 


Look over any issue 


of Harper's Bazar and see how truly international is its table of contents. 
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of Primrose House 


Here is a little box that answers a big question. 


Have you been one of those who despaired of having a Primrose House 


treatment because you could not conveniently come to New York? 


This box 


will bring to you in your own home, or on your travels the Face Moulding 
lreatment for which Primrose House has become famous. The same gift of 
vouth, of scientitic cleanliness, of muscles restored to firmness may be vours 


through the Primrose House Traveling Case. 


This case not on!y contains everything necessary for the treatment. but also 
Durably made 


a chart showing just how to carry out the treatment correctly. 


of hand-wrought metal it will stand the hardest travel. 


And it is so dainty in 


its primrose yellow and vermilion that it will be a delight on vour dressing 


table. $18.75. 


Preparations trom the traveling case may be ordered 
separately. Send ior the bow let “The Vew Beant 
also our Contdential Diagnosis Sheet. 


3 East 52nd Street 


ELSIE WATERBURY MORRIS, Vice President 
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If you are brushing your teeth 
in a wrong way, learn what this 
new way means. 

Authorities now advise it. Lead- 
ing dentists everywhere are urg- 
ing its daily use. Millions of 
people employ it. 

Make this ten-day test and let 
the results show you what really 
clean teeth mean. 


That dingy film 


Film is what clouds the teeth’s 
beauty: It causes most tooth 
troubles. Countless teeth discolor 
and decay because the old ways 
of brushing do not effectively 
fight film. 

Film is that viscous coat you 
feel. It clings to teeth, enters 
crevices and stays. That is what 
discolors—not the teeth. 

Film is the basis of tartar. It 
holds food substance which fer- 
ments and forms acid. It holds 
the acid in contact with the teeth 
to cause decay. 

Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. 


Ways to end it 


Dental science has in late years 
found two ways to fight film. It 
has proved them by careful tests. 
Now they are embodied in a new- 
day tooth paste—called Pepsodent 
—for daily application. ’ 


Pepsaodent 


| 
| REG.VU.S.~ 


ways. 
leadirg dentists everywhere. 


| 
What you will see 


Send this coupon for the 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the ab- 
sence of the viscous film. See how 
teeth whiten as the film-coat dis- 
appears. Then read the scientific 
reasons for the other good effects. 
It will mean a new era in teeth 
cleaning. 


Be More Careful 


of your teeth—combat the film 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


| A scientific film combatant, which also acts in other essential 
Approved by highest authorities, 
All drusgists supply the large tubes. 


Dentists here and abroad now 
advise it. It is now bringing a 
new dental era to some 40 races 
of people. 


Other new effects 


Pepsodent brings three other ef- 
fects—natural and very important. 

It multiplies the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth-protecting 
agent. It multiplies the starch di- 
gestant in the saliva, to digest 
starch deposits. They may other- 
wise cling and form acids. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of 
the saliva, to neutralize the acids 
which cause tooth decay. 

Thus every use does five things 
which dental authorities now re- 
gard as essential. 


You'll quickly see 


A 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent is 
sent to all who ask. That shows 
the delightful effects. In a week 
you will realize that this method 
means much to you and yours. 

Send the coupon for it. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after 
using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 

They mean such cleansing, such 
protection as old ways never 
brought. Get this 10-Day Tube 
and see how much they mean to 
you and yours. Cut out the 
coupon now. 


and now advised by 


Ten-Day Tube Free 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 
Dept. 498, 1104 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, III. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 


Only one tube to a family. 
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Rub Away Children's Colds 


‘burns, bruises, bites and itching skin troubles. 


Old Fashioned “Remedies 
Used in a New Way 

Vicks contains Camphor and Mentho! 
Eucalyptus, Thyme, Turpentine, Jun: 
and 
bined 
form, 
by the 
hours 

for a 


so that their vapors, released 
after each application Send 


oc. free trial tin to back 
Chemical Co., Bor 919% D, Greensboro, 
N. CO. 


Let Them sat J In Healing Vapors All Night 


The modern direct way to treat children’s cold troubles is a 
prompt application of Vicks VapoRub over throat and 
chest. Vicks is absorbed thru the skin. In addition, its 
healing, medicated vapors are inhaled with each breath 
thru the nose and throat into the lungs. This “outside” 
method of treatment avoids upsetting the child’s stomach 
and permits outdoor play in the daytime and open windows 
at night. The youngster should be better next morning. 
Mothers find constant use for Vicks for colds, croup, cuts, 


other essential oils com- 
exclusive process in salve 
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Danersk Early American Furniture 


NEW YEAR! New plans and a new vision 
of the constructive upbuilding of our homes 


as places of beauty and a personal expression of »~ 
what is finest in the traditions of our American civ- & 
ilization! This is the keynote of the efforts of + 
the Danersk organization today. ; 


Whether your needs are for a choice dining room 
group of mahogany and satinwood; an informal x 
breakfast room gayly decorated to go with your : 
fabrics; or a selection of rare Early American ‘ 
pieces for bedroom, living room or dining room, y 
done in the mellow tones of old wood—our plan 4 
enables you to select the individual pieces that 
appeal to you most, and assemble them in the spirit 


of a collector. Let us help you work out your 4 ) 
decorative schemes. 
Send for Early American Brochure M-1 \ 


ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 W. 47th St., New York. First door west of Fifth Ave., 4th floor 
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of the table and eyed the receding figure 
with venom. 


HE train was late and so Rip Van 

Winkle killed time by studying the 
contents of the bookstall, looking with a 
sort of incredulity at the stuff on which 
the public is fed— illiterate fiction with 
glaring covers and cheap weeklies filled 
with egregious gossip and suggestive 
drawings. 

The extra fifteen minutes of waiting 
was passed very pleasantly by his lord- 
ship because many of his old friends from 
the village came up to him and _ talked. 
The chemist, who had driven down per- 
sonally to collect his monthly box of drugs 
from London, was very afiable. So also 
was the blacksmith who had known Lord 
Amesbury for many years and treated him 
with bonhomie. They talked racing with 
great earnestness. 

The postman, the gardener from the 
house of the war profiteer, and the village 
policeman, all of them very good friends 
of the man upon whom they looked as 
representing the good old days, livened 
things up. With the real democracy that 
belongs solely to the aristocrat, Rip Van 
Winkle knew all about the ailments of 
their wives, the prospects of their children, 
the number of their hens and pigs and 
their definite forms of religious worship, 
which he duly respected, whether they were 
Little Baptists, Big Baptists or Middle- 
sized Baptists, Minor Methodists or Ma- 
jor Methodists, Independent Churchmen 
or Dependent Churchmen, Roman Catho- 
lics or Anglicans whose Catholicism is in- 
terpreted intelligently. 

The village consisted perhaps of twen- 
ty-live hundred souls, but they all had 
their difierent cures and there were as 
many churches and chapels in and off the 
high-street as there were public houses. 
It had always seemed to Feo's father that 
honest beer is infinitely preferable to the 
various sorts of religion which were to 
be obtained in those other pubic houses 
in their various bottles, all labeled dif- 
ferently. and he hoped that the prohibi- 
tion which had been the means of develop- 
ing among the people of the United States 
so many drinks far more injurious than 
those in which alcohol prevailed would 
never be forced by graft and hypocrisy, 
selfi-seeking and salary-making upon the 
tight little Island—not always so tight as 
prohibitionists supposed. 


ADY FEO bounded out of the train. fol- 
lowed by Mrs. Malwood and their two 
new triends recently picked up—Feo's latest 
fancy, Cordon Macquarie, a glossy young 
man who backed musical plays in order 
that he might dally with the pretty mem- 
bers of his choruses, and Mrs. Malwood’s 
most recent time-killer whose name was 
Dowth—David Dowth, the Welsh mine 
owner, who had just succeeded to his 
father's property and had invaded London 
to see life. Cambridge was still upon the 
latter's face and very obviously upon his 
waistcoat. He was a green youth who 
would learn about women from Mrs. Mal- 
wood. They were both new to Rip Van 
Winkle and for that reason all the more 
interesting. 

Lola, carrying a jewel case, emerged 
from a compartment at the back of the 
train with Mrs. Malwood’s maid, similarly 
burdened, and it was at Lola that Lord 
Amesbury threw his most appreciative 
glance. “French,” he said to himself, 
“The reincarnation of those pretty little 
people made immortal by Fragonard.” 

Feo threw her arms round her father’s 
neck and kissed him on those places of 
his cheeks which were clear of under- 


growth. “Good old Rip,” she said. “Al- 
ways on the spot. Been bored, old boy?” 


Lord Amesbury laughed. “To be per- 
fectly frank, yes,’ he said. “I have 
missed my race meetings and my bridge 
at Boodles’, but I have been studying the 
awakening of spring and the psychology of 
bird life, all very delightful. Also I have 
been watching the daily changes among the 
trees in the beech: forest. Amazingly dra- 
matic, my dear. But it’s good to see you 
again and I hope your two friends are 
gamblers. Possibly I can make a bit out 
of them.” 

He patted her on the shoulder and looked 
her up and down with admiration not un- 
mixed with astunishment. Among the many 
riddles which he had never been able to 
solve, he placed the fact that he of all men 


tlton’s 


N el 


from page 59) 


was Feo'’s father. What extraordinary 
twist had nature performed in making his 
only daughter a girl instead of a boy? 
Standing there in her short skirt and manly 
looking golf shoes with lopping tongues, 
her beautiful square shoulders lightly cov- 
ered with a coarsely knitted sweater of 
chestnut brown and a sort of Tyrolean hat 
drawn down over her ears, she looked like 
a young officer in the First Life Guards 
masquerading in women’s clothes. 


HEN Lord Amesbury mounted the 

box with Feo at his side and turned 
out of the station yard into the long road 
which led to the old village of Princes 
Risborough, the first thing that caught 
Lola’s eyes was the white cross cut by the 
Romans in the chalk of the hill, on the 
top of which sat Chilton Park. Again 
and again she had stood in front of photo- 
graphs of this very view. They hung in 
Miss Breezy’s room, neatly framed. Many 
times, Miss Breezy herself had explained 
to Lola the meaning of that cross, so far 
as its historical significance went, and 
Lola had been duly impressed. The Rom- 
ans—how long ago they must have lived! 
But to her, more and more as her love 
and adoration grew, that white cross stood 
as a mark for the place to which Falla- 
ray went from time to time for peace, to 
listen to the wind among the beech trees, 
to watch the sheep on the distant hills, to 
wander among the gardens of his old house 
and forget the falsity and the appalling 
ineptitude of his brother ministers. 

The photographs had indicated very well 
the beauty of this scene, but the sight of 
it in the life, all green in the first flush of 
spring, brought a sob to her throat. Once 
more the feeling came all over her that 
it would be at Chilton Park that she would 
meet Fallaray at last alone, and discover 
her love to him—not as lady's maid but 
as the little human thing, the Eve. 

She sat shoulder to shoulder with the 
groom opposite to Mrs. Malwood’s maid 

Dowth, Macquarie and Mrs. Malwood 
in close juxtaposition. But she had no 
ears for their conversation. As the village 
approached not one single feature of it es- 
caped her eager eyes—its wide cobbled 
street, its warm Queen Anne houses, its 
old-fashioned shops, its Red Lion and 
Royal George and Black Bull, its funny 
little post-office up three stairs, its doc- 
tors house all covered with creeper, its 
ancient church sitting hen-wise among her 
children. It seemed to her that all these 
things, old and quiet and honest, had gone 
to the making of Fallaray’s character, that 
he belonged to them and was part of them 
and represented them, and it gave her a 
curious feeling of being let into Fallaray’s 
secrets as she went along. 

From time to time people hatted Lady 
Feo and one or two old women, riddled 
with rheumatism, bobbed—not because of 
any sense of serfdom, but because they 
liked to do so, a pleasant though inverted 
sense of egotism which is at the bottom of 
all tradition. Rip Van Winkle saluted 
everyone with his whip—the butchers, and 
there were several, although meat was still 
one of the luxuries, the landlords of the 
public houses who were not so fat as they 
used to be before the war, the vicar, a high 
churchman with an astonishingly low col- 
lar, and the usual comic person who in- 
variably retires to such villages, lives in a 
workman’s cottage among the remnants of 
passed glory and talks to anyone who will 
listen to him of the good old days when 
he tooled his team of spanking bays and 
hobnobbed in London, when society really 
was society, with men of famous names 
and ladies of well-known frailty. 


HIS particular gentleman, Augustus 

Warburgh, pronounced Warborough, 
made himself up to look like Whistler, and 
wore the sort of clothes which would have 
appealed greatly to Prince Albert. What 
he lived on no one knew. One or two peo- 
ple with nasty minds were convinced that 
his small income was derived from black- 
mail—probably a most pernicious piece of 
libel. On his few pounds a week, how- 
ever, he did himself extremely well and 
lived alone in a four-room cottage as anti- 
diluvian as himself, in which there were 
some very charming pieces of Jacobean 
furniture, a collection of excellent sporting 
prints and numerous books all well- 
thumbed—*“Barry Lyndon” being the most 
favored. In this little place, with its old 

(Continued on page 9!) 
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beams and uneven floors of oak, Augustus 
Warburgh “did. for himself, cooking his 
own meals, making his own bed and bring- 
ing home from his occasional trips to Lon- 
don mysterious bottles filled with delica- 
tessen from Appenrodt’s, amazing pickles, 
and an occasional case of unblended Bal- 
blair which he got from a relative of his 
who owned half of the Isle of Skye. Nips 
of this glorious but dangerous juice he 
offered to his cronies in his expansive 
moods and delighted in seeing them imme- 
diately slide under his table with the ex- 
pression worn by Charlie Chaplin after 
he had been plumped on the head with a 
meat axe, 


EEDLESS to say that he and Rip Van 

Winkle got along together like a house 
on fire. They talked the same language, en- 
joyed the same highly spiced food, dipped 
back into the same period and had inevi- 
tably done the same people. The War- 
burgh bow, as the brake passed in the 
high-street, was not Albertian but Eliza- 
bethan. 

Feo laughed as she waved her hand. 
“When he dies,” she said, “and I don't 
think he ever will, Princes Risborough will 
lose one of its most beautiful notes—like 
London when they did away with Jimmies. 
Not that I remember Jimmies, except from 
what you've told me about it. Let's have 
him up to dinner one night and make him 
drunk.” 

“You can't,” said Lord Amesbury. “It's 
impossible. There is a hole in every one 
oi the soles of his shoes through which all 
the fumes of alcohol leak. You can stew 
him, you can pickle him, you can float him, 
but you cannot sink him. When every- 
body else is down and out, that is the 
time when Augustus takes the floor and 
rises to the eloquence and vitriolic power 
of Dr. Johnson. . . . Tell me, Feo, who 
is that remarkable child that you have got 
in tow?” 

“My maid, you mean? She's the niece 
of my old Breezy. Isn't she charming? 
Such an honest little soul, too. Does her 
job with the most utter neatness and nicety 
of touch and listens excellently. I rescued 
her from the stage—I mean, of course, the 
chorus. A good deed in a naughty world.” 
That's how she liked to put it, her mem- 
ory being a little hazy. “I dont know 
what will become of her. Of course, she 
can’t be my maid forever. Judging from 
the way in which my male friends look 
at her whenever they get the chance. I 
shouldn't be a bit surprised if one of these 
days she eloped with.a duke. It would 
fill me with joy to meet her in her hus- 
band’s ancestral home all covered with the 
family jewels and do my best to win a 
gracious smile. Or else she'll marry Simp- 
kins, who is, I hear, frightfully mashed on 
her, and retire to a village pub, there to 
imitate the domestic cat and litter the 
world with kittens. I dunno. Anything 
may happen to a girl like that. . But, what- 
ever it is, it will be one of these two ex- 
tremes. I hate to think about it because 
I like her. It’s very nice to have ber about 
me. 

Rip Van Winkle smiled. “To parody a 
joke in last week's La Vie Parisienne, I 
am not so old as I look, my dear.”’ 

“You dare,” said Feo. But she laughed, 
too. “Good Lord, Father, don’t go and 
do a thing like that. If I had to call that 
girl mother, I think that even my sense 
of humor would crack.” 

“A little joke, Feo,” said Rip. “Noth- 
ing more. I can't even keep myself, you 
see. 


HEREUPON, having left the village, 

the brake turned into the road that 
ran up to Whitecross at an angle of forty- 
five. The old man slowed the horses down 
to a walk and waved his whip towards the 
screen of trees which hid Chilton Park from 
the public gaze. 

“It's been a wonderful spring,” he said. 
“I have watched it with. infinite pleasure. 
It has filled my old brain with poetry and 
very possibly with regrets. All the same 
I'm glad you have come down. I've been 
rather lonely here. The evenings are long 
and ghosts have a knack of coming out 
and standing round my chair.... 
How is Arthur? I regret that I have for- 
gotten to ask you about him before. One 
somehow always forgets to ask about Ar- 
thur, although I see that he is regarded by 
George Lytham and his crowd as the new 
Messiah.” 

Feo laughed again, showing all her won- 


derful teeth. “I had a quaint few minutes 
with Arthur the other night on the steps 
of -Langham Hall. He had taken his 
mother and Aunt Betsy to a symphony con- 
cert. Do you know, I rather think that 
George is right about Arthur. He has all 
the makings of a Messiah, and, of course, 
all the opportunities. I shouldnt be a 
bit surprised if he emerged from the pres- 
ent generation of second-raters and led 
England out of its morass. But he'll only 
achieve this if he contimues to remain un- 
touched by any feminine hand. Of course, 
he’s absolutely safe so far as I'm con- 
cerned, but there was a most peculiar look 
in his face the other night which startled 
me somewhat. I thought he'd fallen in 
love with me—which would have been 
most inconvenient. But 1 was 
— 


UT the party was not a success. Very 

shortly after lunch, during which Feo 
and Mrs. Malwood had put in good work 
in an unprecedented attempt to charm their 
new acquisitions, they all adjourned to the 
terrace—that wonderful old terrace of 
weather-beaten stone giving onto a wide 
view of an Italian garden backed by a pan- 
orama of rolling hills and of the famous 
beech forest ten miles deep, under which, 
in certain parts, especially in the Icknield 
Way through which the Romans had 
passed, the leaves of immemorial summers, 
all red and dry, lay twenty feet deep. 

Gilbert Jermyn, Feo’s brother, had 
dashed over on his motor bicycle from 
Great Marlow where he was staying with 
several friends, ex-flying men like himself 
and equally devoid of cash, trying to for- 
mulate some scheme whereby they might 
get back into adventure once more. Lord 
Amesbury had gone down to a pet place 
of his own to take a nap in the long grass 
with the sun on his face. Feo, who had 
been dancing until five o'clock that morn- 
ing, was lying full stretch on a dozen 
cushions in the shadow of the house, Mac- 
quarie in attendance. Mrs. Malwood, petu- 
lant and disgruntled, was sitting nearby 
with David Dowth. Gilbert Jermyn, who 
could see that he was superfluous, sat by 
himself on the balustrade gazing into the 
distance. His clean-cut face was heavy 
with despondency. He had forgotten to 
light his cigaret. 

“Youre about the liveliest undertaker 
I've ever struck,” said Fea. “What the 
deuce is the matter with you?”’ 

Macquarie shrugged his shoulders, his 
girlishly cut coat with its tight waist and 
tight sleeves crinkling as he did so. “Oh, 
my dear,’ he said, “it’s no good your ex- 
pecting anything from me to-day. Under 
the circumstances it’s impossible for me 
to scintillate.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Feo rough- 
ly. She had ordered this man down in her 
royal way, being rather taken with his tall- 
ness, youngness and smoothness, and de- 
manded scintillation. 

“But look at the position. I hate to be 
mercenary and talk about money, but you 
know, my dear thing, almost every bob 
I've got is invested im the three musical 
comedies now running and if things go on 
as they are every one of them will be shut 
down because of the coal strike. That's 
a jolly nice lookout. I’m no Spartan, and 
I confess that I find it very difficult to be 
merry and bright among the gravestones 
of my hopes.” 

And while he went on like that, drop- 
ping in many “my dears” and “you 
dear things,” as though he had known Feo 
all his life, instead of more or less for 
twenty minutes, making gestures in imita- 
tion of those of the spoilt small part lady, 
Lord Amesbury’s daughter and Fallaray’s 
wife became gradually more and more 
aware of the fact that she had made a fool 
of herself. There was something broadly 
declassé about this man which, even to 
one of her homogeneous nature, became a 
reproach. She was getting. she could see, 
a little careless in her choice of friends: 
and for this one, whom she had picked out 
of semi-society and the musical comedy 
night life of London—so dull, so naked. 
so hungry and thirsty, and so diamond 
seeking—to play the yellow dog and find 
excuses for his lack of entertainment, left 
her, she found with astonishment, wholly 
without adjectives. It was, indeed, alto- 
gether beyond words. And she sat watch- 
ing and liste.ing to this vain and brain- 

(Continued on page 92) 
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less person with a sort of admiration for 
his awdlacity. 


A for Dowth and Mrs. Malwood, they 
+4 too were not hitting it off and in re- 
ply to Mrs. Malwood’s impatient question 
the young Welshman’s answer had many 
points of excuse. 

“Three of my mines have been flooded,” 
he said, gravely, “which knocks my future 
income all cock-eyed. God knows how I 
shall emerge from this frightful business. 
A weék ago I was one of the richest men 
in England. To-day I face pauperism. It’s 
appalling. You expect me to sit at your 
feet and make love to you with the sword 
of Damocles hanging over my head. It 
cant be done, Mrs. Malwood, And mind 
vou, even if the remainder of my mines es- 
cape ruin, [| go under. That's as plain as 
the nose on my face. The Government, 
always in terror of labor, has been amaz- 
ingly supported in this business by the 
whole sanity of England, but the end of 
it will be that the miners will be given 
less wages but large shares in the profits 
of the coal owners. I shall probably be 
able to make a better living by becoming 
a miner myself. You sit there petulant 
and annoyed because I am in the depths of 
despondency. Youll cry out for cake 
when bread has run out, like all the women 
of your kind, but you see in me a doomed 
man, unable to raise a finger to save prop- 
erty which has been in my family for sev- 
eral generations. I simply can't jibber and 
giggle and crack jokes with you and talk 
innuendoes. I was a fool to come down 
at all.” 

“Oh,” said Mrs. 

suppose you 
ought to amuse you?” 

“Ves, I do.” said Dowth. 

And Mrs. Malwood, also, 
for adjectives. 

And when presently Rip Van Winkle 
appeared, smiling and sun-tanned, to join 
what he expected to be a jovial group, he 
found a strange silence and a most uncom- 
fortable air of jarring temperaments. He 
was well accustomed to these little parties 
of Feo’s and to watch her at work with 
new men whom she collected on her way 
through life. Usually they were rather 
riotous affairs, filled with mirth and daring. 
What in the name of al] that was wonder- 
ful had happened to this one? He joined 
his son and put his hand on the boy's 
shoulder. 

“Kibbie,’ he said, “enlighten me.” 

But he got no explanation from this 
young man, who seemed to be like a bird 
whose wings had been cut. “My dear 
Father,’ he said, “I've no sympathy with 
Feo’s little pranks. She and the Malwood 
girl seem to have picked up a bounder and 
a shivering Welsh terrier this time, and 
even they probably regret it. I ran over 
this afternoon to yarn with you, as a mat- 
ter of fact. Come on, let's get out of this. 
Lets go down to the stream and sit un- 
der the trees and have it out.” 


Malwood aghast. “Oh 
think that I 


was at a loss 


ND so they left together, unnoticed by 
that disconcerted foursome with whose 
little game fate had had the impudence to 
interfere. And presently, seated on the 
bank of the brook which ran through the 
lower part of the park, Lord Gilbert Jer- 
‘myn, ex-major Royal Air Force, V.C., D.S. 
O., M.C. got it off his chest. “Oh God,” 
he began, “how fed up I am with this in- 
fernal peace!” 
The old man gazed at his son with 
amazement. “I don't follow you,” he said. 
“Peace? My dear lad, we have all been 
praying for it and we haven't got it yet. 
‘he boy, and he was nothing more than 
that, sat with rounded shoulders and a 
deep frown on his face, hunched up, flick- 
ing pieces of earth into the bubbling water. 
“I know all about that,’ he went on. “Of 
course, you've prayed for peace. So did 
everybody over twenty-four. But what 
about us—we who were caught as kids. be- 
fore we knew anything, and taught the art 
of flying and sent up at any old time, care- 
less of death—the eyes of the artillery, 
the protectors of the artillery, the super- 
men with beardless faces. What about ws 
in this so-called peace of yours? Here 
we are at a loose end with no education. 
because that was utterly interrupted, able 
to do absolutely nothing for a living—let 
down, let out, looked on rather as though 
we were brigands because we have grown 
into the habit of breaking records, smash- 
ing conventions and killing as a pastime. 


It seems to us that Mrs. 


Hamilton’s 


Novel 


from page 91) 


Do you see my point, old boy? We herd 
together in civies when were not in the 
police courts for bashing bobbies and not 
in the divorce courts for running off with 
other people's wives, and we ask ourselves, 
in pretty direct English, what the hell is 
going to become of us, and echo answers, 
what? 

“But I can tell you this. What we want 
is war, perpetual bloody war, never mind 
who's the enemy. You made us want it, 
you fitted us for it and for nothing else. 
Were all pretty excellent in the air and in 
consequence utterly useless on earth. And 
when I read the papers, and I never read 
more than the headlines anyway. I long 
to see that Germany is going to take ad- 
vantage of the damned stupidity of all the 
Allied Governments, including that of Amer- 
ica, gather up the weapons that she hasnt 
returned and the men who are going to 
refuse to pay reparations, and start the 
whole business over again. My God, how 
eagerly Id get back into my uniform, 
polish up my buttons, stop drinking and 
smoking and get fit for flying once more! 
Id sing like Caruso up there among the 
clouds and empty my machine gun at the 
first Boche who came along with a thrill 


of joy. That's my job. I know no other.” 
The old man’s hair stood on end—all 
of it, like a white bush. 
OMETHING happened that afternoon 
which might have swung Lolas life 


onto an entirely different set of rails and 
put Fallaray even further out of her reach. 
The unrest which had followed the war had 
made the acquisition of servants very dif- 
ficult. The young country girls who had 
been glad enough to go into service in the 
large houses now preferred to stick to 
their factories, because they were able to 
have free evenings. The housekeeper at 
Chilton Park was very short handed and 
in consequence asked Lola and Mrs. Mal- 
woods maid if they would lend a hand. 
Mrs. Malwood’s didnt see it. She had 
been well bitten by the trades-union bug 
and, therefore, was not going to do any- 
thing of any sort except her specific duties, 
and those as carelessly as she could. The 
housekeeper could go and hang herself. 
Violet, the girl in question, intended to 
lie on her bed and read Scar/et Bits unti' 
she was needed by her mistress. Lola, 
whose blood was good, was very glad to 
lend a hand. With perfect willingness she 
committed an offense against ladies’ maids 
which shocked Violet to the very roots of 
her system. She donned a little cap and 
apron and turned herself into a_ parlor 
maid, a creature, as all the world knows, 
many pegs of the ladder beneath her awn 
position as a lady's maid. When, there- 
fore, tea was served on the terrace Lola 
assisted the butler, looking daintier than 
ever, and so utterly free from coquetry. 
because there, was no man in the world 
except Fallaray for her, that she might 
have been a little ghost. 

But.the trained eye of Gordon Mac- 
quarie looked her over immediately. He 
turned to Lady Feo, to whom he had not 
addressed a word for .twenty minutes, and 
said with a sudden flash of enthusiasm, 
“Ye gods and little fishes, what a picture 
of a girl! Wouldnt she look perfectly 
wonderful in the front line of the chorus 
on the O.P. side! An actress, too, I bet 
you. Look at the way she’s pretending 
not to be alive. Of course, she knows 
how perfectly sweet she looks in that saucy 
get-up.” 

Ii Mr. Gordon Macquarie had deliber- 
ately gone out of his way to discover the 
most brilliant method of sentencing him- 
self to the lethal chamber he could not 
have been more successful than by using 
that outpouring of gushing words. Feo 
had fully realized, from the moment that 
she had left the dining-room. that in ac- 
quiring Gordon Macquarie she had com- 
mitted the gravest faux pas of her life. 
Not only was he a bounder but he did not 
possess the imagination and the sense of 
proportion to know that in being invited 
down to Chilton Park by Lady Feo he 
had metaphorically been decorated with a 
much coveted order. His egotism and his 
whining fright had made him unable to 
maintain his fourth wall and at least imi- 
tate the ways of a gentleman. 

Never before in her history had Feo 
spent an afternoon so unpleasant and so 
humiliating, and now, to be obliged to 
listen to a pean of praise about her maid, 

(Continued on page 93) 
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if you please, was the last straw. Any 
other woman would probably have risen 
irom her place among her cushions, fol- 


lowed Lola into the house and either boxed 
her ears or ordered her back to town. But 


Feo had humor, and although her pride 
was wounded and she would willingly have 
given orders for Macquarie to be shot 
through the head, she pursued a slightly 
different method. She rose, gave Mac- 
quarie a most curious smile, waited until 
Lola had retired from the terrace, followed 
her and called her back just as she was 


about to disappear into the servants’ quar- 
ters, ola,” she said, “run up at once 
and pack my things. We are going back 
to town. Say nothing to anybody. Be 
nippy, ’—-the word was Simpkins’ —‘and 
in the meantime I will telephone for a 
car. Do you underst and?” 

“Yes, my lady.” There must have been 
something of the tremendous disappoint- 
ment that swept over her in Lola’s voice. 
But it was ignored or unnoticed by her 
mistress. -To leave Chilton Park almost 
as soon as she had seen it, not to be able 
to creep secretly into Fallaray’s room and 
stand there all alone and get from it the 
feeling of the man, the vibrations of his 
thoughts, not to be able to steal out in the 
moonlight and wander among the Italian 

gardens made magic by the white light 
ahd picture to herself the tall esthetic lone- 
ly figure in front of whom some night she 
prayed that she might stand. 


UT she turned away quickly, obeyed 

orders without a single question and 
ran up the wide staircase blindly, tear be- 
fogged. Lady Feo was bored, which, of 
course, was a crime. Macquarie was a 
false coin. Lola could have told her that. 
How many exactly similar men had ogled 
her in the street and attempted to capture 
her attention. She had been amazed to see 
him join Lady Feo at Paddington station 
that morning. She instantly put him down 
as a counter jumper from a_ second-rate 
linen draper’s in the upper reaches of Ox- 
ford Street . . She was ready for 
Feo when she came up to put on her hat. 
Her deft fingers had worked quickly, in 
spite of her huge disappointment. 

It was characteristic of Feo to break 
up her house-party with the most unscru- 
pulous disregard for the convenience of 
the other members of it, and to care noth- 
ing for the fact that she would spoil the 
pleasure of her father. He and her 
brother, her little friend Mrs. Malwood 
and the two disappointing men must pay 
her bill. She never paid. It was charac- 
teristic of her, also, to turn her mind 
quickly, before leaving, upon some _ other 
way of obtaining amusement as she dread- 
ed to face a dull and barren Sunday in 
London. She remembered suddenly that 
Penelope Winchfield, one of the “gang,” 
had opened her house near Aylesbury, 
which was only a short drive from Princes 
Risborough. It was a brain wave. So she 
went to the telephone and rang up, invited 
herself for the week-end and went finally 
into the car and slipped away with Lola 
without saying good-by to a single person. 

‘How I hate this place,” she said, “Some- 
thing always goes wrong here.” And she 
turned and made a face at the old build- 
ing like a naughty child. 

Any other woman—at any rate, any 
other woman whose upbringing had been 
as harum-scarum as Feo’s—would have 
given Lola her notice and dropped her 
like a dead bird. But she had humor. 


LCEEN’S Road, Bayswater, so far as 
the jewelers little shop was con- 
cerned was in for a surprise that evening. 
Just as Lola’s mother was about to close 
up after a rather depressing day which 


had brought very little business—a few 
wrist-watches to’ be attended to, nothing 
more, a car drove up, and from it de- 


scended Lola carrying a hand-bag and smil- 
ing like a girl let out of school. 


“Why, my dear,” cried Mrs. Breezy, 
“what does this mean?. I thought you 
were going to Chilton Park.” But she 


held her ewe lamb warmly and gladly in 
her arms, while a shout of welcome came 
from behind the glass screen where the fat 
man sat with the microscope in his eye. 


Lola laughed. “I went there,’ she said, 
“but something happened. I'll tell you 
about that later. And then Lady Feo al- 


tered her plans, drove over to Aylesbury 
and told me I might do anything I liked 
until Monday night, as there was no room 
for me in Mrs. Winchfields house. And 
so, of course, | came home. How are you, 
Mummy darling? Oh, I'm so glad to see 
vou.” And she kissed the littl woman 
again with a touch of exuberance, and ran 
into the shop to pounce upon her father 
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It was good to see 
man caught his lit- 
and held her tight 
.. . . A good girl, Lola, a good af- 
fectionate girl, working hard when there 
was no need for her to do so, and improv- 


all among his watches. 
the way in which that 
tle girl in his arms 


ing herself. Why? Good Lord, she had 
begun to talk like a lady and think like a 
lady, but she would never be too grand 


to come into the little old shop in Queen's 
Road, Bayswater—not Lola. 

He said all that rather emotionally and 
this too. “It isn’t as if we hadn't seen yer 
for such a long time. You've never missed 


droppin’ in upon us whenever you could 
get away, but this’s like a sunny day when 
the papers said it was goin’ to be wet 


like finding a real good tot of cognac in a 
bottle yer thought was empty.” And he 
kissed her again on both cheeks and held 
her away from him, the Frenchman in him 
coming out in his utter lack of seli-con- 
sciousness. He looked her all over with 
a great smile on his fat face and stroked 
the sleeve of her blue serge coat, touched 
the white thing at her throat and finally 
pinched the lobe of one of her tiny ears. 
“It isn't that yer clothes are smarter, or 
that yerve grown older-er anything like 
that. It’s that you seem to have pulled 
yer feet out of this place, me girl. It 
doesn't seem to be your place now 

yer hold yer 


It's manner. It's the way 
head, tilt yer chin up .... It’s accent. It’s 
the way you end yer sentences. When a 


woman comes into the shop and speaks to 
me as you do I know that she won't pay 
her bills but that her name's in the Red 
Book. You little monkey, yer've 
picked up all the tricks and manners of 
her ladyship. You'll be saying ‘My God!’ 


soon, as yer aunt tells us Lady Feo does. 
Well. well. well.” And he hugged her 
again, laughed, and then. finding that he 


showed certain points of his French ante- 
cedents, he began to exaggerate them as 
he had seen Robert Nainby do at the 
Gaiety. He was a consummate actor and 
a very lonest person. The two don't al- 
Ways go together. 


ND then Mrs. Breezy, who in the mean- 
time had been practical and shut the 
shop, followed them into the parlor, which 
seemed to Lola to be shrinking every time 
she saw it, and more crowded with card- 
board boxes, account books, alarm clocks 
and the surplus from the shop, and sprang 
a little surprise. “Who do you think’s 
coming to dinner to-night?” she asked. 

“Is anybody coming to dinner? What 
a nuisance,” said Lola, who had looked 
forward to enjoying the company of her 
father and mother uninterrupted. 


John Breezy gave a roguish glance at 
his wife and winked. “Give yer ten 
guesses,” he said. 

“Ernest Treadwell.” 

“No,” said Mrs. Breezy, “Albert Simp- 
kins.” 

“Simpky? How funny. Did you ask 


him or did he ask himself?” 

“He asked himself,’ said John Breezy. 

“Il asked him,” said Mrs. Breezy. 

“I see. The true Simpky way. He sug- 
gested that he would like to have dinner 
with you and you caught the suggestion. 
He comes of such a long line of men who 
have worn their masters’ clothes that he 
is now a sort of second-hand edition of 
them all, and I shouldn't be a bit surprised 
if, when he falls in love, he goes to the 
parents first and asks their permission to 
propose to the daughter and he'll prob- 
ably ask not for the daughter herself but 
for her hand, which never seems to me to 
be much of a compliment to the daughter.” 


Mrs. Breezy and her husband exchanged 
a quick glance. Either there was some- 
thing uncanny about Lola, or she knew 


that this very respectable man was madly 
in love with her During his 
numerous visits to the jeweler’s shop Simp- 
kins had invariably led the conversation 
round to Lola, finding a thousand phases 
of her character which he adored. But the 
last time he had been with them there was 
something in his manner and voice which 
made it easy to guess that his visit that 
evening was for the purpose of asking 
them whether they considered him worthy 
of becoming their son-in-law. It may be 
said that they considered that he was, es- 
pecially after he had told them about the 


money inherited from his father and his 
own savings and confided in them his 
scheme of buying that very desirable inn 


at Wargrave, in which they could, of course. 
frequently spend very pleasant week-ends 
during the summer months. They had be- 
fore this recognized in him a man of great 
depth of feeling, of excellent principles and 
a certain strange ecstasy—somewhat para- 
(Continued on page 94) 
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always ap- 
-dark trou- 


doxical in one who nearly 
peared in a swallow-tail coat, 
sers and a black tie. 

Seeing that this was an occasion of con- 
siderable importance Mrs. Breezy had ar- 
ranged to dine in the drawing-room. It 
now behooved her to hurry up to her room 
and change her clothes and lay an extra 
place for Lola. The dinner itself was 
being cooked at that moment by the baker 
next door—duck, new peas and potatoes 
and apple pie with a nice piece of Gruyére 
cheese which, with two bottles of Beaujo- 
lais from the Breezy cellar, would be 
worthy of Mr. Simpkins’s attention, even 
though he did come from Dover Street, 
May fair. 

As a matter of fact, Lola's remark about 
the daughter's hand was merely an arrow 
fired into the air. She had been encourag- 
ing Simpkins to look with favor upon the 
lovesick girl who sat so frequently upon 
her bed and poured out her heart. She 
never conceived the possibility of being 
herself asked for by good old Simpky, who 
had been so kind to her and was such a 
knowledgeable companion at the theatre. 
The idea of becoming his wife was gro- 
tesque, ridiculous, pathetic, hugely remote 
from her definite plan of life. She consid- 
ered that the girl Ellen was exactly suited 
to him. “Had she not inherited al] the 
attributes of an innkeepers wife from her 
worthy parents who had kept the Golden 
Sheaf at Shepperton since away back be- 
fore the great wind? So she ran up to 
her room to tidy, with her soul full of 
Chilton Park and Fallaray. 


— 


IMPKINS arrived precisely time, 

smelling of Windsor soap and brillian- 
tine. He had indulged in a tie which had 
white spots upon it, discreet white spots, 
and into this he had stuck a golden pin 
a horseshoe for luck. He was welcomed 
by Mr. Breezy in the drawing-room and 
immediately twigged the fact that there 
were four places laid. 

Mr. Breezy was waggish. It is the way 
of a parent in all such circumstances. “My 
hoy, who do you think? 

“I dunno. Who?” His tone was anxious 
and his brows were flustered. 

“Lola, ” said Mr. Breezy. 

“aun: . I thought she was at 
Chilton Park with ‘er ladyship. I chose 
this evening because of that. This'll make 
« « WOE « 
| “Not you,” said John Breezy. “You're 
| all right, my boy. We like you. That 
| inn down at Wargrave sounds good. 1 
can see a nice kitchen garden. I shall love 
to wander in it in the early morning and 
pull up spring onions. I'm French enough 
for them still. You can take it that the 
missus and I are all in your favor—formal- 
ities waived. Well slip away after din- 
ner, go for a little walk and you can plump 
the question. The betting is you'll win.” 
And he clapped the disconcerted valet heart- 
ily on the back—-the rather narrow back. 

“I'm very much obliged, Mr. Breezy,” 
said Simpkins, who had gone white to the 
lips, “and also to Mrs. Breezy. It’s nice 
| to be trusted this way, and all that. But 
| I must say, in all honesty, I wanted to 

take this affair step by step, so to speak. 
| If I'd ‘ad the good fortune to be encour- 
aged by you in my desire to ask for Lola’s 
‘and,”’—there it came—‘“I should ‘ave taken 
a week at least to ‘ave thought out the 
proper things to say to Lola ‘erself. Some- 
times there’s a little laugh in the back of 
‘er eyes which throws a man off his words. 
I don't know whether you've noticed that. 
But this is very sudden and I shall ‘ave to 
do a lot of thinking during the meal.” 

“Oh, you English.” said John Breezy, 
and roared with laughter. “Mong Doo!” 

One of Simpkins’s hands fidgeted with 
his tie. while the other straightened the 
feathers of the top of his head. Jumping 
Joseph, he was fairly up against it! How 
he wished he was a daring man who had 
traveled a little and read some of the 
modern novels. It was a frightful handi- 
cap to be so old-fashioned. 

And then the ladies arrived, Mrs. Breezy 
in a white fichu which looked like an anti- 
macassar, a thing usually kept for Christ- 
mas day and wedding anniversaries: Lola 
in a neat blue suit and the highest spirits— 
a charming costume. 

“Hello, Simpky.”’ 

“Good evening, Mr. Simpkins.” 

Simpkins bowed. He certainly had the 
Grandison manner. And while Lola brought 
him up to date with the state of affairs, so 
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jar as she knew them, Mrs. Breezy disap- 
peared, stood on a chair against the fence 
in the backyard and received the hot dishes 
which were handed over to her by the 
baker's wife. A couple of scrawny cats, 
with tails erect, attracted by the aroma of 
hot duck, followed her to the back door, 
but got no farther. “You shall have the 
bones,’ said Mrs. Breezy, and they were 
duly encouraged. 


“HE dinner was a success, even though 
Simpkins sat through it in one long 
trance. He ate well to fortify himself, and 
it was obvious to John Breezy, sympathetic 
-oul that he was, that his guest was re- 
hearsing a flowery speech of proposal. 

The unconscious Lola kept up a merry 
rattle of conversation and gave them a 
vivul description of the village through 
which she had passed that afternoon and of 
her drive back to town alone from Ayles- 
bury. Of Chilton Park she said. nothing. 
It was too sacred. And when presently 
John Breezy’s program was carried out, the 
table cleared, the two cats rewarded for 
their patience, and Simpkins left alone with 
Lola, there was a moment of shattering si- 
lence. But even then Lola was unsuspect- 
ing, and it was not until the valet unbut- 
toned his coat to free his swelling chest and 
placed himself in a supplicating attitude on 
the sofa at her side, that she tumbled to the 
situation. 

“Oh, Simpky,” 
voing to do?” 

It was a wonderful cue. It helped him 
to take the first ditch without touching 
either of the banks The poor wretch 
slipped down upon his knees, all his pre- 
arranged words scattered like a load of 
bricks. “Ask you to marry me, Lola,’ he 
said. “Lola darling, I love yer. I loved 
ver the very minute you came down the 
aurea steps, which was all wrong because I 
thought you'd come from heaven and there- 
fore your place was the front door. I love 
ver and I want yer to marry me, and I'll 
buy the inn and work like a dog, and we'll 
-end the boy to Lansing or the City of 
London School and make a gentleman of 

Not resentment, not amusement, but a 
yreat pity swept over Lola. This was a 
good, kind, generous man and his emotion 
was so simple and so genuine. And she 
must hurt him because it was impossible, 
absurd. 

\nd so for a moment she sat very still 
and erect, looking exactly like a daffodil 
with the light on her yellow head, and her 
eyes shut, because there might be in them 
that twinkle which Simpkins had noticed, 
and which he must not see. And presently 
she said, putting her hand on his shoulder, 
“Oh, Simpky, dear old Simpky. why 
couldn't you have loved Ellen? What a 
difficult world it is.” 

“Ellen,” he said. “Oh!” 

“I can't, Simpky. 1 simply can't.” 

And he sat on his heels and looked like a 
pricked balloon. “Ain't 1 good enough, 
Lola?” 

“Yes, quite good enough. Perhaps too 
good. But, oh Simpky, I'm so awfully i 
love with someone else and it’s a difficult 


she said, “what ere you 


world. That's the truth. I have to tell it 
to you. I can never, never marry you, 
never. Please accept this. Whatever hap- 


pens to me, and I don't know whatever wi// 
happen to me, I shall always remember 
how good you were and how proud you 
made me feel. But I'm so awfully in love 
with someone else. Awfully. And perhaps 
I shall never be married. That's the truth. 
Simpky.” And she bent down and kissed 
him on the forehead, and then got up 
quickly and raised the kneeling man to his 
feet. And he stood there, shattered, empty, 
and wordless, with the blow that she had 
given him ever so softly, marking his face, 
marking his soul. 

And Lola was very, 
old Simpky. Poor little Ellen. 
difficult world. 


very sorry. Poor 
It was a 


HE next day was Saturday—a busy 

day for the Breezys, the one day in the 
week upon which they pinned their faith to 
make up for slack business during the re- 
mainder of it. In the morning Lola helped 
her mother to make an enticing display in 
the windows and along the counter in the 
shop itself. Mrs. Breezy had recently 
broadened out a little and now endeavored 
to sell kodaks and photographic materials, 
self-filling pens and stationery for ladies, 

(Continued on page 95) 
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which is tantamount to saying that it was 
Stationery unfit for men. During this busy 
and early hour, while John Breezy, one- 
eyed, was looking into the complaints of 
wrist-watches, most of which were suffer- 
ing from having been taken into the bath, 


_Lola answered her mother’s silent inquiry 


as to what had happened the previous eve- 
ning. With a duster in one hand and a sil- 
ver sugar basin in the other she looked up 
suddenly and said, “No, Mother, it wasn't 
and never will be possible. Poor old 
Simpky.’ 

And Mrs. Breezy nodded and shrugged 
her shoulders. And Lola hoped that that 
would be the end of it. But why should 
she have hoped so, knowing women? A 
few minutes later Mrs. Breezy began. 

“The inn at Wargrave would have been so 
mice. He said that it had an orchard on 
one side and a large lawn running down to 
the river on the other, shaded with old 
trees—little tables underneath and lovers’ 
nooks and sweet peas growing in tubs, Ah, 
how nice after Queen's Road, Bayswater! 
And your father could have fished for 
hours and I could have rearranged the fur- 
niture—-and very good furniture too, he 
said, and made things look spick and span. 
And he’s a good man, is Albert Simpkins, 
a very unusual man, educated, religious, 
honest, with a sort of white flame burning 
in him somewhere. He would have made a 
good husband, dearie.... However, I sup- 
pose you know best.”’ And she threw an 
anxious glance at her little girl who had 
hecome, if anything, more of an enigma to 
her than ever. 

It didn’t matter about the apron that she 
wore, nor did the fact that she was very 
efficiently cleaning that silver thing detract 
from the new and subtle dignity and poise 


that she had acquired. And her accent, 
and her choice of words, they were those 
of Mrs. Breezy’s favorite actress who 


played fashionable women. It was very 
extraordinary. What a good ear the child 
must have and what a very observant eye, 
rather like her father’s, although he had to 
he assisted by a microscope. 

“You wont think it over, I suppose?” 
she asked finally, long after Lola had be- 
lieved the subject to be closed. Mothers 
have an amazing way of recurring to old 
arguments, But Lola shook her head again 
and gave a little gesture that was pecu- 


liarly French, as who should say, “My 
dear! Marriage!”’ 
As soon as the shop was opened and 


Mrs. Breezy was on duty and John Breezy 
was humming softly over his most mo- 
notonous job, Lola went up-stairs to the 
little bedroom which she had completely 
outgrown now, put on her hat and pres- 
ently slipped out of the house. All the 
usual musicians were already at work on 
the curbstone of Queen's Road. The strains 
of “Annie Laurie’ were mixed with those 
of “Son o’ Mine,” and there was one daring 
creature with a concertina who was dese- 
crating Gounod’s Maria.” Perambu- 
lators cluttered the pavements and eager 
housewives were in earnest conversation 
with butchers and green grocers who had 
arranged their wares temptingly outside 
their shops so that they could be handled 
and considered and sampled. 


OLA made her way to Kensington Gar- 
dens, filled with a desire which had been 
growing upon her ever since she woke up to 


make another Cinderella dash into the 
great world. She was seized with another 
overpowering eagerness to meet Fallaray 


on his own level. He was to be in town 
over the week-end. She knew that. The 
Government, as though it had not already 
enough troubles to contend with——Germany 
haggling and France ready to fly at her 
throat and America hiding her head in the 
sand of dead shibboleths like an ostrich— 
was in the throes of the big strike and its 
members were hurrying from one conference 
to another with the labor leaders. Lady 
Feo away, she had a wonderful chance to 
use that night and nothing would be easier 
than to dress once more at Mrs. Rumbold's 
and slip into her mother’s house with a 
latch key. ; 

But she was not able to go into the 
Gardens because they had been closed to 
the public. They had been turned over to 
the military to be used as a center for the 
mobilization of supplies. She could see 
men in khaki everywhere, going about their 
work with a sort of merry energy. “Back 
to the army agin, Sergeant, back to the 
army agin.” 

Unconcerned by the crisis which had 
fallen upon England and unable to wander 
along her favorite paths, she turned away 
just at the moment when a large car, fol- 
lowed by a line of motor buses and hetero- 
geneous traffic, was being held up by a 


policeman to enable a company of boy 
scouts to cross the high road. She heard 
a shout. She saw a man in khaki, with a 
red band round his cap and much brass on 
its peak and two long lines of ribbons on 
his chest, become suddenly athletic under 
the stress of great excitement. The next 
instant her hand was seized and she looked 
up. It was Chalfont. 

“I was just going to think about you,” 
she said. 

“I've never stopped thinking of you,” 
said Chalfont. “What became of you? 
Where did you go? Where have you been? 
I searched every hotel in the town. I've 
been almost through every street, like Gil- 
bert & Becket, calling your name. Good 
God, why have you played with me like 
this?” 

Somehow for all his height and finish, in 
spite of his uniform and his big car and 
his obvious importance he reminded her of 
Simpkins. (Lola, 1 love you” 
The same emotion was in the voice, the 
same desire in the eyes. What was there 
in her that made her do this thing to men, 
while the one man was unattainable, un- 
approachable. It was a difficult world. 

“I'm very sorry,” she said. “I had to 
go away that night. But I was just on 
the verge of thinking about you again. 
You can’t think how glad I am to see 
you. 


FILL holding her hand, as though he 

would never let her escape, Chalfont 
mastered his voice. “You little lovely de 
Brézé,”’ he said, not choosing his words. 
“You strange little bird. Ive caught you 
again and Ive a damned good mind to 
clip your wings and put you in a cage.” 

And Lola laughed. “Ive always been 


a canary,’ she said, “and some day you 
may find me in a cage.” But she didn't 
add, “not your cage, however golden.” 


Fallaray’s was the only cage and if that 
were made of bits of stick it would be 
golden to her. 

“Well, you're back in town. That's the 
chief thing. Get into my car and I'll drive 
you home and let’s do something to-night. 
Let's dine at the Savoy or the Carlton. | 
don't care. Or dont let's dine. Anything 
you like so long as you're with me. I've 
got to go along to the War Office now, but 
1 have my evenings off, like any factory 
hand.’ And he drew her towards the car, 
which was waiting by the curb. 

“You can drive me as far as Marble 
Arch,” said Lola. “I must leave you there 
because I want to buy something in Bond 
Street.” 

“All right, Bond Street, then. I want 
to buy something there, too.” He helped 
her in and said to his man, “Masterman’s, 
quick.” 

The scout master who had 
company up against the railings gave a 
command as Chalfont helped Lola in. The 
hoys presented arms and Chalfont returned 
their salute with extreme gravity. ‘The 
future strike breakers of the country,” he 
said. “The best institution we've got. . ; 
How well yeu look. Don't you think you 
might have sent me a line? I felt like a 
man in a parachute dropping from twenty- 
two thousand feet in the dark when I found 
that you had left me. It was rather a 
rotten trick of yours.” 

“It was very rotten,” said Lola, “but it 
couldn't be helped, and I may have to do 
it again. I don’t want you to ask me why. 
I dont want you to ask me anything. 
There's a wee mystery about me which I 
must ask you to respect. Dont think 
about it. Don't let it worry you, but 
whenever we go out again just let me dis- 
appear. One of these days I'll tell you all 
about it, General, and probably you will 
be very much amused.” She ran her finger 
along his ribbons and gave him a little 
smile of respect and admiration which al- 
most made him blush. “Well then,” she 
added, “what about to-night? Im free. 
That’s why I was just going to think of 
vou and really wasn’t a bit surprised when 
you suddenly pounced upon me. Things 
happen like that, don’t they? I can meet 
you at the Savoy, or the Carlton, or any- 
where else you like. Personally, I'm all 
for the Carlton.” 

“The Carlton, then,” he said. 
thirty, and after that—-what?” 

“Let's leave it.” said Lola. “I love do- 
ing things on the spur of the moment.” 

“You swear you ll come?” 

And Lola made a little cross over her 
heart. 

Chalfont heaved a sigh and settled back 
and looked at her, longing to touch, long- 
ing, in front of all the world, to draw her 
into his arms and kiss her lips. God, if 


drawn his 


“Seven- 


only this girl knew what she had done to 
(Continued on page 96) 


In the Announcement of our 


“fanuary Linen Sale 


ANY women will find evidence 

of a price reduction more radical 

than has been heralded for some time. 
During this event remarkable savings 
can be effected on the finest of im- 
orted linens. Illustrative of the 
values offered are + + «+ + 


Hemstitched linen huck towels, fine $12 
quality—size 18x36 — Per dozen 
Hemstitched linen pillow cases, good . 3 50 
quality —size 22'ox36 — Per pair 
Dinner sets in a variety of exclusive 


atterns—usual Linen Store quality. 
loths 2!4x2'4 yards — Each $18 


Napkins, 26 inches $ 22 50 


square — Per dozen 


All mail orders will receive immediate attention 


‘The inen Sore 


LITWINSKY 


54-36 South Michigan Ave. Chi 
In the University 


OPPENHEIM. @LLINS & © 


34th Street New York - 


Introducing 
New Princess Pump 
Clove-fitting with Insert Elastic Gores 
Correct for Southern Wear 


Of Beige Suede (an advance Spring note) White 
Kidskhin Silver Brocade and combinations of 
& | Fatent Leather with Beige Suede-also Black 
At Brocaded Velvet with Black Brocaded Satin 


Pair$122 


@ 
@ 


Also on Sale in Our 

Brooklyn, Fittsburgh ,.Buffalo and Newark Store 


« 


Custom made Exclusively for 
OPPENHEIM GuLINS & © 
By son DUNCAN Ine 
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The Mark of Merit | 
EDSON KEITH & Coy: 


Manufacturers & Importers. 


Announces 
the re-establishment 
of Ais Restaurant 


Three Hundred Park Avenue 


(Forty Ninth and Fittieth Streeis) 
New York City 
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\ 
Ma mere—Vividly I re- 
member the delicate fragrance 
of her lightly powdered cheek. 
Lablache—her powder—always sug- 
gestive of her complexion, beautiful 
as wild rose petals. More than ever 
I appreciate the refreshing purity of 
Lablache. 


Refuse Substitutes 
They may be dangerous. Flesh, White. Pink 
or Cream. 65c a box of druggists or by 
mail. Over two million boxes sold annually. 
Send 10c for a sample box. 
BEN LEVY CoO. 
French Perfumers, Dept. 42 
125 Kingston St. Boston, Mass. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR 


THE QUESTION OF DIVORCE 


(Concluded from page 35) 


become less rare under new laws of which 
we must say a word. So far, easy divorce 
has been blocked in the main by the 
churches, which oppose any extension ol 
facilities. 

When easy divorce will come, we do not 
know, but it may come swiftly, for the 
spirit of change is flying on the face ot 
the waters. During the last ten years 
the agitation in England has been in- 
tense. Three times a bill has come up be- 
jore Parliament; one is now progressing 


through the House of Lords. I do not 
think it will go through, but some such 
bill will eventually pass. Already ground 
has been gained, for plaintiffs and their 
witnesses can now have divorce cases 
tried in local courts, instead of coming 
up to London at great expense. But that 


is a small matter: it is well to summarize 
the main reforms which it is proposed to 


bring into the English divorce law. The 
are as follows: 

1. Equality of men and women before 
the law. 


2. The following causes for divorce to 
be accepted: a. Infidelity alone for both 
sexes. b. Desertion for a term of vears. 
c. Chronic drunkenness. d. Lunacy. e. 
Contagious disease. f. Life imprisonment. 
I do not suppose that this list staggers 
America between Michigan and California, 
but it is certainly an easier system than 
that of some Eastern and Southern States. 
In England it amounts to a revolution. 
As to the equality of men and women. 
when pleading infidelity, there will be no 
trouble, for equality is the fashion of the 
day. I believe also that divorce will soon 
be granted in cases where one party con- 
tracts a contagious disease: that will not 
protect the innocent party, who generally 
suffers before the case is brought, but it 
will certainly prevent the birth of diseased 
children. Probably, too, divorce will be 
granted in England to a person whose part- 
ner has stayed away for a term of years. 
The sentimentalist will say that this closes 
the door to repentance, to the return of the 
erring husband or wife, but it is argued 
that the slender chance of repentance 
should not deprive the innocent parties of 


the society of the other sex, and of the 
joys of homes and children which they 
are entitled to expect of life. 

The most difficult part of the new En- 


glish proposals is to be found in the ques- 
tions of drunkenness, lunacy gnd life im- 
prisonment. A male or fenthle drunkard 
is a disgusting creature: his children are 


generally unhealthy: his home is miser- 
able. Still, drunkenness is a vice. not a 
crime. Also, it is a curable vice. which 


compels us to ask ourselves what will hap- 
pen to the cured party coming out of a 
home for inebriates and finding that he ar 
she has been divorced, is homeless, child- 
less. I feel that in such cases the cured 
drunkard would return to drink: it would 
be the only resource. 

Life imprisonment produces the same 
difficulty, because in England no criminal 
is actually confined for life. He or she is 
freed aiter twenty years. Shall a man. 
perhaps at the age of forty, coming out of 
gaol, be deprived of a chance to patch up 
existence with his wife? For my part I 
think he should, not because he is a crim- 


prive the innocent party of the normal 
human joys. 

Far nfore necessary is the proposal that 
divorce may follow on ascertained and 
chronic insanity. The same _ difficulties 
arise as to cure: what is to happen if the 
lunatic is discharged? Miss Clemence 
Dane has written on this subject an in- 
tensely moving play called “A Bill of Di- 
vorcement.” It assumes that the new law 
exists in England ten years hence. A 
woman has divorced her husband who has 
spent many years in an asylum, She i- 
still pretty, and is about to marry again, 
when the ex-lunatic is released as cured. 
There is a terrible mental struggle; the 
woman's duty wars with her new love. 
She cannot go back to him. Indeed, that 
poignant situation may arise in England it 
this law goes through, but it must be faced. 

Still, in the main, these proposals seem 
excellent. The main advantage will be that 
judicial separations will almost be done 
away with. There is no good to be -said 
for separations that leave the parties 
neither free nor wedded: indeed they lead 
to immorality. 

The opponents of easy divorce are per- 
petually preclaiming that these new pro- 
posals favor immorality. This seems almost 
too absurd to answer, for easy divorce 
means easy marriage, while difficult di- 
vorce means extra-matrimonial relations. 
There is only one true morality, and that 
is the morality of the greatest happiness. 
That was the opinion of Buddha as well 
as that of Epicurus. I am not here preach- 
ing an unrestrained hedonism: sacrifice 
and fortitude have a valne of their own; 
they brace the mental muscles, but past a 
certain point mankind grows “stale” in the 
heart, just as an athlete grows “stale” by 
overtraining. There are objections to these 
suggestions for liberalizing the domestic 
relations of England, but they cannot ap- 
pear very strong to Americans, most of 
whom enjoy comparative liberalism in their 
conjugal affairs. I know that even in 
America many people deplore the increase 
in the divorce rate. and that they compare 
the American situation with that which 
was provided by the abundant divorce of 
ancient Rome. 

I think they are wrong, for Rome com- 
pares with neither America nor England. 
it had only the appearance of a democ- 
racy: it was, with Greece, the greatest 
sham of democracy the world has known. 
Hardly any one could read; the matrons 
were flattered. but enslaved. To-day we 
have to deal with a population whose edu- 
cation spreads every day, with a people 
who want to live as fully as they can, who 
are not willing to give over their fate to 
the decision of secular taboos. Divorce is 


always sad: it should be avoided so long 
as may be, just as marriage should be 
avoided till the mind is made up. Hasty 


and hasty divorce are not only 
interdependent evils. One makes 
the other. But when the course is run and 
marriage has failed, it avails none to seek 
warmth at a hearth filled with ashes. 
Divorce is the necessary clearing-house of 
the bills that. Cupid has protested. It is in 
itself neither immoral nor irreligious: it 
merely expresses the need of mankind for 
happiness, and its ever-renascent hope that 
a new alliance will give it a new chance 


F OF SILK 


marriage 
evils but 


(Continued from page 93) 


inal, but because it is not richt to de- 
him. And all the while the car 


bowled along, competing with every other 
type of car for precedence, all selfish and 
many badly driven. Lola had no eves for 
the undercurrent of excitement that gave 
the crowds the look that they had worn in 
the first days of the war, or for the out- 
break of khaki that lent the streets their 
old familiar appearance. She was think- 
ing ahead and making plans and tingling 
at the idea of dipping once more into the 
current of life. 

Masterman’s, it turned out, was a flor- 


ist’s shop, filled attractively with lovely 
blossoms. Chalfont sprang out and gave 


Lola his hand. “Come in,” he said, “and 
tell them where to send enough flowers to 
make a garden of your house. Please—to 
celebrate my having found you at last.” 
He wished to heaven that he might have 
taken her to Aspray’s and covered her with 
diamonds. He would willingly have gone 
broke to do her honor. 

And one of the men came forward to 
offer his eager services to one who cer- 
tainly must be of great importance to ap- 
pear so plainly dressed. 

“How kind of you.” said Lola. “Those 
then,” and pointed to a bunch of proud 
red roses that were standing in a vase. 

“Is that all?” 


said. 
disap- 


them,’ she 
boyishly 


“Il want to 
Chalfont was 


carry 
almost 


pointed. He would like to have pictured 
her among a riot of color. He had not 


brought her there with a Machiavellian de- 
sire to hear her give her address. He was 
not that kind of man. “Wont you have 


some more?” 
But somehow—what was it in her that 
did these things to men—Lola could see 


the inn at Wargrave, its orchard and its 
smooth lawn with little tables under the 
trees and the silver stream nearby, and 
hear the words “I love you, Lola, am I 
good enough. * And she shook her 
head. “No more,” she said.. “They're 
lovely,” took them from the man and put 
them to her lips. 

Chalfont gave his name and followed 
her to the street. “Now where?” he asked. 

Lola held out her hand. “Nowhere else. 
I'm walking. A thousand thanks. Seven- 
thirty, the Carlton, then.” 

And once more Chalfont saluted, not as 
though to a company of boy scouts but to 
a queen. 

And when he had gone, Lola heaved a 
great big sigh and put the roses to her 
heart. If they had come from Chilton 
Park ...If Fallaray had cut them for 


(To be continued in the February issue) 
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(Continued from page 67) 


ered for more. He was not a philosopher: 
a lover never is. He talked with passion 
of remote beauty. Suddenly you saw him 

appealing, attractive, a desirable friend. 
Then he vanished, and you felt that you 
had glimpsed a faun, had stumbled on an 
ugly, wild fellow who fled before your 
stare. He had a way of putting his chin 
on his hands and looking sideways with a 
humorous lift of his mouth at the corners. 


Mis. Marriott, listening with her head 
bent, thought: “Poor mortals. Bulkley 
and that littl woman, And perhaps me. 


What does he think of us? 


FTER dinner they walked on the terrace 
and the moon she had promised them 
came out of the clouds and floated through 
a clear sky devoid of stars. Mrs. Marriott 
stood with Bulkley, who pufied at a cigar- 
et and blew the smoke of it into the face 
of the moon, Through the back of her 
head she was conscious of Stover prowling 
up and down the terrace with his wife; the 
murmur of their voices grew loud, dimin- 
ished, increased again as they passed, but 
she did not once look around at them. 
Presently she knew that Stover had come 
up behind her, and she thought with a 
leap of her heart: “Clumsy of him!” 

Yes, there he was, watching her with 
those strange eyes which were both 
roguish and desirous. Quite as if he had 
forgotten the littl brown woman standing 
beside him, he said: . “Bulkley says you 
play. Will you play for me now?” 

Mrs. Marriott nodded and went in, leav- 
ing the others in the moonlight. The 
piano had been put near the doors, be- 
cause she had liked to play looking into 
the garden. She sat there ior a moment, 
her fingers idle on the keys, her head bent, 
wondering what she should play that would 
bring him in to her, clumsy again because 
he was too simple to resist. 

She began to play Chopin's First Noc- 
turne, and stopped. 

“Go on,” Major Bulkley called. 

“Not that,” she said, “to-night.” And 
seized by a daring perversity she began 
“L’Apres Midi dun Faune.’ While she 
played, she saw herself, gleaming white, 
standing in a little round temple on the 
shores of a lake. There were yellow trees 
overhead, and the water of the lake broke 
in exhaustless ripples against a flight of 
marble steps. Then she saw Stover stand- 
ing in the doorway, his face changed, 
rather terrifying. He came over and 
leaned against the piano, gazing at her. 
When she had finished, he said: “Strange. 


But not you. You are the Schumann 
‘Carnival,’ seductive and cool. Will you 
play it?” 


She shook her head. 

“Chopin, then. The Third Ballade.” 

But she preferred “Clair de lune.” She 
played it with gravity, as if she were 
caught by the sweetness of that fainting 
music. She could see the moon through 
the open doorway and the blurred figures 
of Bulkley and Mrs. Stover, standing apart 
out there. What had Stover said? Se 
ductive and cool... . 

She looked up at him. “Tell the others 
to come in. Let's talk. I want to hear 
about orchids and monkeys and arma- 
dilloes.”’ 

A fire was lighted, and they sat before 
it—Stover on the floor at Mrs. Marriott s 
ieet, so close that when he tipped his head 
back she could have put her hand on his 
thick hair. Bulkley smoked and crossed 
his thin legs and swung one patent-leather 
shoe and, crinkling up his eyes, laughed 
at Stover’s exuberance. Mrs. Stover sat 
a little out of the firelicht, her rough hands 
folded in her lap. 

With a pang of jealousy, Mrs. Marriott 
thought: “She is married to him. * She 
can go away with him—to-night, to-mor- 
row—down the world.’ And suddenly she 
hated her own possessions—-the house, the 
pictures, the garden, even the double string 
of pearls around her neck Then, looking 
down, she saw that Stover, leaning back 
and away from the heat of the log-fire, 
had rested his hand on the train of her 
dress where it curled around ‘her slippered 
feet. The others could not see, but she 
saw that his fingers caressed the satiny 
stuff, as if, coming from the discomfort 
aml hardship of an outlandish wilderness, 
the touch of beauty had transformed him. 


HREE days of gold; summer had been 

caught and held fast by some enchant- 
ment. Bees droned in the bushes. The sun 
was hot, ripening the apples and drawing 
from the earth the odor of grass and ferns 
and gorse. A mist lay over the downs that 
was part haze and part the smoke of burn- 
ing leaves. Gardeners raked on the lawns, 
aethering little heaps of crimson and yel- 
low and russet. 


Mrs. Marriott and Stover walked over 
the helds, where cattle waded knee-deep in 
the grass, and, crossing the stream, climbed 
the hills beyond. There, sitting in the 
lragrent sunshine, they watched the 
checkerboard fieids below and the toy-like 
villages set in hollows among Noah’s Ark 
trees. 

Mrs. Stover would not come. “That 
awful! littl chap, the manager,” had found 
out where the explorer was and had sent 
telegrams and letters which must be an- 
swered. Mrs. Stover stayed indoors to 
answer them. She sent Stover away, like 
a mother watching out for the happiness 
of her child. And Stover went, gay, sing- 
ing, “drunk on beauty,” he said. 

“I wonder whether I'm cruel,’ Mrs. 
Marriott thought. 

She wore her prettiest dresses and hats. 
Bulkley, watching all this with his dogs 
eyes full of pain, said: “Ill ride, if you 
don't mind. Im not awtully good at 
climbing about.”” And went off, every day, 
mounted on one of Mrs. Marriott's hun- 
ters. Once he said to her: “Hals a 
strange chap, eh, Margaret?’ 

And Mrs. Marriott, conscious that she 
did not want to lose him, yet stirred to the 
beart by the very mention of Stover s 
name, answered lightly: “Yes, strange. 
Not quite human. He belongs in myth- 
ology.” 

She knew how deeply 
cared for her. He was the sure prop, the 
wall against which she could lean in 
moments of faintness. If she married him, 
the future would be safe. Security. Ah, 
that was what she ought to have—~yet 
somehow she did not want it. If she mar- 
ried him, they would spend eight months 
ot the year in the country, four months 
in London or Paris. He would hunt, be- 
cause he liked it. He would be kind, im- 
peccable, understandable. No mystery 
about Bulkley. Sleek of hair, well put 
together, just thin enough, with those kind- 
ly brown eyes that crinkled at the corners 
when he laughed. Life with him would be 
a succession of calm tableaux, a faultless 
record of the English tradition. No more. 
Safety. The long tranquillity of Indian 
summer, and the sun declining toward a 
comiortable winter 


Major Bulkley 


H\ had he, of all men, brought Stover 

to the Orchards? For Stover, she 
knew, had forgotten everything in his 
eagerness for this new beauty, When he 
spoke to the little brown woman, his eyes 
were on Mrs. Marriott. It took all her 
self-assurance to protect herself, and him, 
before the others. When she was alone 
with him, his audacity frightened her. 

“Beautiful. Beautiful. beautiful,” he 
said once, touching her hair, her cheek, her 
shoulder with the tips of his fingers. When 
she drew back, pretending to trown, he 
laughed. “Are you afraid of being beauti- 
ful? It won't last forever, you know. No 
longer than this false summer.” 

Among the quivering groves of larch, 
on the brilliant slopes of the hills, sun- 
bathed, dreaming, bewitched, she was 
seized with doubts of herseli, of him, of 
everything. The turmoil in her heart was 
more pain than happiness. She almost 
wished that she had never seen him Yet 
she was atraid to let him go.. One after- 
noon in the orchard, when they were com- 
ing back from the village, he stopped short 
and held out his hands. Margaret,” he 
sakl, “love me. She went straight to 
him, put her hands on his shoulders and 
kissed him. 

“Now. she thought, “I've done it. That 
poor little woman.” 

She felt his hands on her hair. She saw 
his eyes, full of mischief and pleasure, not 
at all repentant. He begged her to meet 
him that night. “Here. Il wait for you.” 

“Perhaps,” she said. 

He let her go and they walked very 
staidly up to the house, through a lumin- 
ous twilight that blurred the rose-trees and 
the hedges into violet shadows. They 
heard a flutter of sleepy birds close by. 
Above them, the lighted windows of the 
drawing-room cast two shaits of yellow 
light. across the terrace and they saw the 
little brown woman standing there, motion- 


less. 

“Letters all done?” Stover asked 
lightly. 
“Quite,” said Mrs. Stover. “Eisenstein 


wired again. He wants you to come to- 
morrow.” 

“Put him off, my dear!” 

Mrs. Marriott smiled in the dark. That 
funny little person and Stover! Impossible 
that there could be love between them. 

“You must stay as long as you can,” 
she said aloud, trying to throw into her 
voice an impersonal kindliness. She felt 

(Concluded on page 98) 


| ' || Perhaps you are one of those far away 

= people who cannot enjoy the luxury of 

Dorothy Gray’s fragrant salon at 749 

J Fifth Avenue, where her vibrant fingers 

IT practice their pink and white magic of 

| making women beautiful, but you can in 
your own home 


Recapture the Lovely Facial 
Contours of Youth 


OME dreadful morning you’re going to look in your 
| mirror, and see a tell-tale little droop under your chin 

—Time’s unkindest mark. For youth, as well as true 
beauty, is mostly a matter of contour, and a faultless throat- 
line is one of the youngest and loveliest things 1n the world. 


Sut even if that distressing droop and the dreaded “crepey™ 
look have already appeared, it is not too late. I can abso- 
lutely teach you to have a perfect neck-line by sending you 
the exercises with which your own slim fingers can 
strengthen and tighten the muscles that are entirely re- 
sponsible*for the delicate curves of your chin and neck. 
Delightful astringents in the form of a cream for a dry skin, 
and a lotion for an oily one. supplement these exercises, and 


| | can advise you which of my other preparations will give 
| your skin a clear, smooth, creamy texture. 


[ Dee 
| 749 Fifth New York City 


Avenue, 


SEND FOR LEAFLETS ON — 


furreetina Relared and Flabhy Musaclea. Reduction of Double Chin, How te 


Correct an Oily Skin, A Dru Skin. Haw ta Correct Blackheada and Entarged Pores. 
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7 department stores 


YOUTHIF YING CHARM 
OF WAVY HAIR 
The secret is EVERWAVE 


Just dampen the hair with it. Then wave 
your hair in your usual manner. It will 
make any kind of wave stay in for a week 
or longer Don't mind the rain or 
weather. EVERWAVE doesn't. 


GARRITY’S 


EVERWAVE 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
EVERWAVE is sold in drug stores 


and department stores, or we will 
send it direct to you for fifty cents. 


GARRITY SILK HAIR WAVERS will 
not break the finest hair. Sold everywhere. 
a M. GARRITY & Co., INC. 
31 BEDFORD ST. BOSTON 


for you. 


apprenticeship. 


to Harper's Bazar: 


Leonard Merrick 
Robert Hichens 

W. L. George 

G. K. Chesterton 
Arnold Bennett 
Compton Mackenzie 
Rachel Crothers 
Cosmo Hamilton 
John V. A. Weaver 
Lord Dunsany 


a more varied and 


ON’T YOU get awfully tired of the usual 
run of machine-made fiction? It is the 
unusual story that Harper’s Bazar tries to get 
And while these unusual stories are 
sometimes written by the new and younger 
writers, they are more often written by those 
who have long since passed their period of 


Glancing back over the past year it is inter- 
esting to note the writers who have contributed 


Holworthy Hall 

E. F. Benson 

George Agnew Chamberlain 
Basil King 

Mildred Cram 

Il. A. R. Wylie 

Countess Gizycka 

J. D. Beresford 

Lucas Malet 

Albert Payson Terhune 


So much for retrospection! For the best part 
of it is that for the coming year we have even 


complete program of un- 


usual fiction to place before you. 
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THE DRYAD 


Mildred C 

(Concluded 

kindly, just then. Kindly and sorrowful, 
elated and fearful. She wondered whether 


her ecstasy had stamped itself on her face, 


| and quickly put her hand over her mouth 


as if to hide the kiss she had given and 


received. 


HE dressed for dinner, with ceremony, 

staring at her unfamiliar face in the 
mirror. She wore a white gown and white 
sandals with a strap around the ankle. She 
had bought a laurel wreath of gold some- 
where in Italy and had never worn it. Now 
she took it out of its box and put it on 
her hair, astonished by the beauty it gave 
to her straight brows and her eyes. Mar- 
riott would have stared at her with lifted 
brows. “Goddess?” he would have said. 
“Ridiculous, my dear. Youre a woman, 
and a damn pretty one.”’ 

Putting the thought of him aside with 
a little shudder, she went to the window 
and leaned out. The moon was rising, 
pale, with a large bite taken out. And 
there was a dry rattle of leaves in a wind 
that seemed suddenly chilly. 

She went down to dinner holding her 
head high. The table had been set with 
colored glass and a forest of candles burned 


in tall candelabra. In that relentless 
light, the litth brown woman was plainer 
than ever. She wore a black dress em- 


broidered with butterflies, a funny, dowdy 
little dress that accentuated her pallor and 
the grave innocence of her eyes. . 

Stover ‘glanced at her. “The butterfly 
dress,’ he said. “I haven't seen that since 
the night of Graham's dinner.” 

Mrs. Stover smiled. ‘At 
You remember?” 

“Rather.” Stover turned to Mrs. Mar- 
riott again. “You should go out there. 
A wilderness. And right in the heart of 
it, Graham’s house. Not a primitive place, 
mind you. A real house with screened 
porches and waxed floors and comfortable 
chairs.” 

“And bathtubs, ” Mrs. Stover added. 


Kalacoon! 


“Amazing!’ 

Mrs. Stover nodded. “Yes, it was. 
Amazing.” She turned to Bulkley. “We 
had been traveling two weeks, walking 
straight ‘away from the last outpost of 


civilization. They had told us that Gra- 
ham’s place would astonish us. But when 
we saw it, we could not believe our eyes. 
Luxury in the wilderness!” She glanced 
around the table. “Well, not this—not 
beauty. But Graham dressed for dinner. 


_ And I'll never forget his low patent shoes 


and silk socks. Quite correct. Even out 


there.”’ 
“Heroic,” Bulkley said, 
eyes. 
Stover 


crinkling his 


leaned toward his wife. “I 
couldn't match Graham’s elegance,” he 
said, “but you could! I remembered how 
gratified I was, when you came in wearing 
the butterfly dress.” 

“I dare say Graham didn’t notice it.” 

“Perhaps not. But I did. You looked 
very pretty.” 

There was a brief silence, while Stover 
and Bulkley both stared at the little brown 
woman. Mrs. Marriott, staring too, be- 
came aware of mischief in those innocent 
eyes, a sort of lilt, a dancing that had not 
been there before. Stover must have seen 
it, for his look kindled. 


AXP suddenly the memory of that mo- 
ment in his arms besieged Mrs. Mar- 
riott—the wild sweetness of her abandon- 
ment. With a feeling that he was eluding 
her, she said: “You haven’t seen my farm 
at Barncastle, Captain Stover. We'll drive 
over to-morrow and have tea there.” 
Stover did not seem to have heard. He 
answered with tempered enthusiasm and 


_ went on with the soup. A remoteness had 


_ come into his eyes. 


He listened to Mrs. 
Marriott as if his mind were straying to 
the conversation between Major Bulkley 
and the little brown woman. He looked 


America. 


Street, if but to gaze into its glittering shop-windows. 
every month, Harper's Bazar offers you more than its 
very newest and smartest creations 
of the Fifty-seventh Street establishments are shown. 


shop-windows. The 


They call Fifty-seventh Street the rue de la Paix of 
It is a delight to walk down Fifty-seventh 
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that way, furtively, with a sort of shame- 
faced, secret longing. Mrs. Marriott 
shivered. Was there no lasting happiness? 


No captured and enduring rapture? No 
dream? Only glimpses, and then the shut- 
ting down of reality across the vision? 
Sun on the hills; shadows in the valley. 
Illusion. And autumn. 

After a while, she began to hear, in 
spite of herself, what Mrs. Stover was say- 
ing. Leaning a little forward, with her 
elbows on the table and her eyes shining, 
the little brown woman was telling Bulk- 
ley about some forest—in America, per- 
haps—where she and Stover had spent a 
summer. “Just wandering,” she explained. 
“Riding all day; camping at night, where- 
ever we happened to be.” 

Mrs. Marriott listened inwardly, striv- 
ing to hold Stover’s attention with the 
magic of her whiteness, what he had called 
her cool audacity. And the story of that 
delectable adventure pierced her conscious- 
ness like stabs of pain. The little brown 
woman had lived Stover’s life. She had 
let herself besburned by the sun, roughened 
by wind, buffeted by that world Stover 
loved. She had learned to suffer what he 
suffered, to go where he went, to face 
danger, loneliness, ugliness or whatever 
glory there happened to be. With a sort 
of eager jealousy Mrs. Marriott thought: 
“She is angling for him.’ Lut her inner 


consciousness corrected that: “She is 
dancing away from him. And he will fol- 
low, because she is a midget, a gnat, a 


wild little dryad always just out of his 
reach.” 

What was she talking about now? Water- 
falls, drifting down from great heights. 
Canyons carved like Assyrian temples. 
Icy lakes. The smell of pine boughs. 
Trails through some gigantic forest where 
she and Stover had seemed to be ‘“min- 
nows lying quiet at the bottom of the sea. 
Even the sunlight was pale, striking down 
through that unfathomable green. 

Stover interrupted. “We'll go back 
there! Next year, or the year after, on 
our way home. What d’you say, my 
dear ?”’ 


HERE was passion in his voice, an 
eagerness, a plea for forgiveness, per- 
haps. The little browga woman shivered. 
She turned her head slowly and gave 
Stover a look so lost and rapturous that 
Bulkley, stirred by an emotion he could 
not understand, said in a loud voice: “It 
must be jolly—traveling about together. 
But don’t you ever get tired of it?” 

“No,” Mrs. Stover said. “Never.” 

After dinner Stover prowled about the 
bookshelves until he found an atlas—a 
huge affair bound in red leather. He car- 
ried it over into a circle of firelight and 
putting it on the floor, drew his wife down 
beside him to turn the pages. Her cheek 
brushed his shoulder as she knelt there 
beside him. 

“We'll go here, ” he said, “and here, and 
here . . 

Mrs. Marriott, smiling, touched with the 
tips of her fingers the wreath of laurel 
which crowned her amber hair. 

Stover glanced up. “Play for us,” he 


said. 

“Yes,” Bulkley urged. “Do! Some- 
thing gay.” 

Mrs. Marriott went to the piano. She 


could see the moon—that chilly moon with 
the bite taken out—just touching the rim 
of the downs. She began, wearily, to play 
the “Orfeo” of Gluck. And presently 
Bulkley came over, crinkling up his eyes 
at her. 

“Are you going to marry me?” he asked 
quietly. 

Mrs. Marriott could see his hand resting 
on the top of the piano. She thought: 
“An English gentleman. Security.” 

Aloud she said: “Yes.” And added: 
“Will you close the door, my dear? It's 
rather cold.” 


But, 
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THE HOUSE OF THE PEACOCK 
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Chesterton's 


Story 


(Continued from page 37) 


garden which he had seen on the window- 


sill. Nevertheless, there were odd things 
about the dinner table, and his first 
thought was that it had already been the 


scene of some struggle or stampede; in 
which the salt-cellar had been knocked 
over and, for all he knew, the looking- 
glass broken. Then he looked at the 
knives on the table; and a light was 
beginning to dawn in his eyes, when the 
door opened and a sturdy gray-haired man 
came rapidly into the room. 


ND at that he came back to com- 
mon-sense like a man flung from 
a flying ship into the cold shock of the 
sea. He remembered suddenly where he 
was and how he got there. It was 
characteristic that though he saw a prac- 
tical point belatedly, and perhaps too late, 
when he did see it he saw it lucidly in 
all its logical ramifications. Nobody 
would believe in any legitimate reason for 
entering a strange house by the window 
instead of knocking at the door. Also, 
as it happened, he had no legitimate rea- 
son; or none that he could explain with- 
out a lecture on poetry and philosophy. 
He even realized the ugly detail that he 
was at that very moment fidgeting with 
the knives on the table, and that a large 
number of them were silver. After an 
instant of hesitation, he put down the 
knife and politely removed his hat. 

“Well,” he said at last with inconse- 
quent irony, “I shouldn't shoot if 1 were 
you; but I suppose you'll send for the 
police.” 

But the newcomer, 
ently the householder, 
the moment in a somewhat 
tude. When first he opened 
he had given 2 convulsive 
opened his mouth as if to 
shut it again grimly, as if he was. not 
even going to speak. He was a man 
with a strong shrewd face, spoilt by pain- 
fully prominent eyes which gave him a 
look of perpetual protest. But by some 
accident it was not at these accusing 
eyes that the sleepy blue eyes of the 
poetical burglar were directed. The trick 
by which his rambling eye was so often 
riveted on some trivial object led him to 
look no higher at the moment than the 
stud in the old gentleman's shirt-front, 
which was an unusually large and lumin- 
ous opal. Having uttered his highly per- 
verse and even suicidal remark, the poet 
smiled as if in relief, and waited for the 
other to speak. 

“Are you a burglar?” 
of the house at last. 

“To make a clean breast of it, I'm not,” 
answered Gale, “but if you ask me what 
else I am, I really don’t know.” 

The other man came rapidly round the 
table towards him, and made a motion as 
if offering his hand, or even both his 
hands. 

“Of course you’re a burglar,” 
“but it doesn’t matter. 
to dinner?” 

Then after a sort of agitated pause he 
repeated: 

“Come, you really must stay to dinner ; 
there's a place laid for you. 


who was appar- 
was also fixed for 
baffling atti- 
the door 
start, had 
shout and 


asked the owner 


he said, 
Wont you stay 


looked gravely along the table 
counted the number of places 


laid for dinner. The number disposed 
of any final doubts he might have 
had about the meaning of this string 
of eccentricities. He knew why the 
host wore opals, and why the mirror 
had been deliberately broken, and why 
the salt was spilt, and why the knives 


shone on the table in a pattern of crosses; 
and why the eccentric householder brought 


may into the house, and why dec- 
orated it with peacocks’ feathers and 
even had a peacock in the garden. He 
realized that the ladder did not stand 


where it did to permit people to climb 
by it to the window, but merely that 
they might pass under it on entering the 


door. And he realized that he was the 
thirteenth man to sit down at that 
banquet. 

“Dinner is just coming in,” said the 


man with the opals with eager amiability. 
“I'm just going down to fetch the other 
fellows up. You'll find them very inter- 
esting company, I assure you; no nonsense 
about them: shrewd, sharp fellows out 
against all this superstitious nonsense. My 
name is Crundle, Humphrey Crundle, and 
I’m pretty well known in the business 
world. I suppose I must introduce myself 
in order to introduce you to the others.” 
Gale was vaguely conscious that his 
absent-minded eye had often rested on 
the name of Crundle, associated with 
some soap or lozenge or fountain pen; 
and, little as he knew of such things, he 


such an advertiser, 
little villa, could 
different kinds 
thoughts were 


coukl imagine that 
though he lived in a 
afford peacocks and five 
of wine. But other 
already oppressing his imagination, and 
he looked in a somewhat somber fashion 
out on to the garden of the peacock, where 
the sunset light was dying on the lawn. 

The members of the Thirteen Club, as 
they came trooping up the stairs and 
settled into their seats, seemed for the 
most part to be at least quite ready for 
their dinner. Most of them had a rather 
rollicking attitude, which in some took 
the more vivid form of vulgarity. A 
few who were quite young, clerks and 
possibly dependents, had foolish and 
nervous faces, as if they were doing some- 
thing a little too daring. Two of them 
stood out from the company by the 
singularity of being obviously gentlemen. 
One of these was a little dried-up old 
gentleman, with a face that was a laby- 
rinth of wrinkles, on the top of which 
was perched a very obvious chestnut wig. 
He was introduced as Sir Daniel Creed, 
and was apparently a barrister of note in 
his day, though the day seemed a little 
distant. The other, who was merely pre- 
sented as Mr. Noel, was more inter- 
esting; a tall stalwart man of dubious 
age but indubitable intelligence, even in 
the first glance of his eyes. His fea- 
tures were handsome in a large and 
craggy fashion; but the hollows of the 
temples and the sunken framework of the 
eyes gave him a look of fatigue that 
was mental and not physical. The poet's 
impalpable intuitions told him that the 
appearance was not misleading; that the 
man who had thus come into this odd 
society had been in many odd societies. 
probably seeking for something more odd 
than he had ever found. 


T was 
any of 
thing of 
abounding 


some time, however, before 
these guests could show any- 
their quality, owing to the 
liveliness and loquacity of 
their host. Mr. Crundle may perhaps 
have thought it appropriate in a pres- 
ident of a Thirteen Club to talk thirteen 
to the dozen. Anyhow, for some time 
he talked for the whole company, rolling 
about in his chair in radiant satisfac- 
tion, like a man who has at last realized 
his wildest vision of happiness. -Indeed 
there was something almost abnormal 
about the gaiety and vivacity of this 
gray-haired merchant: it seemed to be 
fed from a fountain within him that 
owed nothing to the circumstances of 
festivity. The remarks with which he 
pelted everybody were often rather ran- 
dom, but always uproariously entertain- 
ing to himself. Gale could only dimly 
speculate on what he would be like when 
he had emptied all the five glasses in 
front of him. But, indeed, he was des- 
tined to show himself in more than one 
strange aspect before those giasses were 
emptied. 

It was after one of his repeated asser- 
tions that these stories about bad luck 
were all the same sort of damned non- 
sense, that the keen though quavering 
voice of old Creed got a word in edze- 
ways. 

“There, my dear 
make a distinction,” 
manner. “They are all damned nonsense. 
but they are not all the same sort of 
damned nonsense. As a point of histor- 
ical research, they seem to me to differ 
in a rather singular fashion. The origin 
of some is obvious, of others highly ob- 
scure. The fancies about Friday and 
thirteen have probably a religious basis; 
but what, for instance, can be the basis 
of objecting to peacocks’ feathers?” 

Crundle was replying with a _ joyful 
roar that it was some infernal rubbish 
or other, when Gale, who had quietly 
slipped into a seat beside the man called 
Noel, interposed in a conversational man- 
ner. 

“I fancy I can throw a little light on 
that. I believe I found a trace of it in 
looking at some old illuminated man- 
uscripts of the ninth or tenth century. 
There is a very curious design, in a stiff 
Byzantine style, representing the two 
armies preparing for the war in heaven. 
But St. Michael is handing out spears 
to the good angels: while Satan is elab- 
orately arming the rebel angels with pea- 
cocks’ feathers.”’ 

Noel turned his hollow eyes 
in the direction of the speaker. “That 
is really interesting,’ he said. “You 
mean it was all that old theological no- 
tion of the wickedness of pride?” 

“Well, there’s a whole peacock in the 
garden for you to pluck,” cried Crundle 

(Continued on page 100) 


Crundle, I would 
he said in a legal 


sharply 
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. startled them all with his 
+ He had been staring at the speaker with 


Shere and- jabbering blasted drivel and 
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“if any of you 


in his boisterous manner, 
want to go out fighting angels.” 


“They are not very eliective weapons,” 
said Gale gravely, “and 1 itancy that ts 
what the artist in the Dark Ages must 
have meant. There seems to me to be 
something, that rather hits the wrong 
imperialism in the right place, about 


the contrast in the weapon; the fact that 
the right side was arming for a real and 
therefore doubtful battle: while the wrong 
side was already, so to speak, handing out 
the palms of victory. You cannot fight 
anybody with the. palms oi victory.” 

Crundle showed a curious restlessness 
as -this conversation proceeded; and a 
much less radiant restlessness than  be- 
fore. His prominent eyes shot questions 
at the speakers, his mouth worked and 
his fingers began to drum on the table. 
At last he broke out: 

“What's all this mean, eh! 
think you were half on the side of all 
the stuff and nonsense—all of you talk- 
ing about it with those long faces. 

“Pardon me,’ interposed the old law- 
yer, with a relish for repeating the 
logical point, “my suggestion was very 
simple. 1 spoke of causes, not of justi- 
fications. I say the cause of the peacock 
legend is less apparent than that of the 
bad luck of Friday. 

“Do you think Friday 
manded Crundle, like one at bay, 
his starting eyes on the poet. 

“No, I think Friday lucky, 
Gale, “All Christian people, whatever 
lighter superstitions, have always 
thought Friday lucky. Otherwise they 
would have talked about Bad Friday in- 
sead of Good Friday. 

“Oh, Christians be—” 
Crundle with sudden violence, 
was stopped by something in 
of Noel that seemed to make his 
lence a vain splutter. 

“I'm not a Christian,” said 
a voice like stone. ‘It is useless 
to wonder whether I wish I were. 
it seems to me that Mr. Gales point 
is’ a perfectly fair one: that such a 
religion might well actually contradict 
such a superstition. And it seems to 
me also that the truth might be applied 
yet further. If I believed in God, 
should not believe in a’ God who made 
happiness depend on knocking over a salt 
cellar or seeing a_ peacock’s feather. 
Whatever Christianity teaches, I presume 
it does not teach that the Creator is 
crazy.” 


ALE nodded thoughtfully, as if in 

partial assent, and answered rather 
as if he were addressing. Noel alone in 
the middle of a_ wilderness. 

“In that sense, of cdurse, you are 
right.” he said. “But I think there is 
a little more to be said on the matter. I 
think most people, as I say. have really 
taken these superstitions rather lightly, 
perhaps more lightly than you do. And 
I think they mostly referred to lighter 
evils, in that world of rough and tumble 
circumstances which they thought of 
rather as connected with elves than with 
angels. ut, after all, Christians admit 
more than one kind even of angels: and 
some of them are fallen angels—like the 
people with the peacocks feathers. Now, 
I: have a feeling that they might really 
have to do with peacocks’ feathers. Just 
as lower spirits play low tricks with 
tables and tambourines, they might play 
low tricks with knives. and salt cellars. 
Certainly our souls do not depend on a 
broken mirror; but there is nothing an 
unclean spirit would like better than to 
make us think so. Whether he succeeds 
depends on the spirit in which we break 
it. And I can imagine that breaking 
the’ mirror in a certain moral spirit, ds 
for ‘instance a ‘spirit of scorn and _ in- 
humanity might bring one in touch with 
lower influences. I can imagine that a 
cloud might rest on a house where such 
a thing was done, and evil spirits cluster 
about it.” 

There was another silence, a_ silence 
that seemed to the speaker to brood and 
settle even upon the gardens and streets 
bevond. No one spoke: the silence was 
punctuated at last by the thin piercing 
cry of a peacock. 

Then it was that Humphrey Crundle 
first outbreak. 


One would 


unlucky?” de- 
turning 


answered 


began Mr. 
but he 
the voice 
vio- 


Noel in 
now 
but 


‘bursting eyeballs: at length when he 
found his voice it was so thick and hoarse 
at the first note of it was hardly more 
Human than the bird’s. He stuttered and 
it was only 
Jatow ards the end of the first sentence 
ae om 


he was even intelligible. “. . 


(Continued 
drinking my Burgundy like a lord: talk- 
ing rubbish against our whole 
against the very first why 
you pull our noses as W hs 
you pull our noses?” 

“Come, come, cut in Noel in his 
trenchant tones, “you are getting unrea- 
sonable, Crundie. I understood this gen- 
tleman came here at your own invitation, 
to take the place of one of our ab-ent 
friends.” 

“I understood Arthur 
wire that he was detained,” observed the 
more precise lawyer, “and that Mr. Gale 
had kindly taken his place.’ 

“Yes,” snapped Crundle, “I asked him 
to sit down as thirteenth man, and that 
alone smashes your superstition: for con- 
sidering how he came in, hes jolly lucky 
to get a good dinner.” 

Noel again interposed 
Strance, but Gale had 
his feet. He did not seem annoyed, but 
rather distrait; and he addressed himseli 
to Creed and Noel, neglecting his excitable 
host. 

“I am 
men,” he said, 


don t 


“well? don t 


Bailey sent a 


with a 
already risen to 


remon- 


much obliged to you, gentle- 
“but 1 think I shall be 
going. It is quite true that I was in- 
vited to the dinner, but hardly to the 
house. And the atmosphere of the 
house—well, I can't help having a curious 
notion about it.” 


H* played for a moment with the 
crossed knives on the table: then he 
said, looking out into the garden, “The 
truth is Im not sure the thirteenth 
man has been so lucky after all.” 

“What do you mean’” cried his host 
sharply. “Dare you say you haven't had 
a good dinner? You're not going to pre- 
tend youve been poisoned.” 


Gale was looking out of the window: 
ard he said without moving. “I am the 
fourteenth man. And I did not pass 
under the ladder.” 


It was characteristic of old Creed that 
he could only follow the logical argument 
in a literal fashion, and missed the symbol 
and the spiritual atmosphere which the 
subtler Noel had already understood. For 
the first time the old lawyer in the red 
wig really looked a little senile. He 
blinked at Gale and said querulously, 
“You don’t mean to say you'd bother to 
keep all those rules about ladders and 
things.” 

“I'm not sure I should bother to keep 


them,” replied Gale, “but I am sure I 
shouldn't bother to break them. One 
seems to break so many other things 
when one begins to break them. — 
are many things that are almost as eas 


to break as a looking-glass.” He paus om 
a moment, and added as if in apology, 
“There are the Ten Commandments, you 
know.”’ 

There was another 
silence, and Noel found himseli listening 
with irrationa! rigidity for the ugly voice 
of the beautiful bird outside. But it did 
not speak. He had the subconscious and 
still meaningless fancy that it had been 
strangled in the dark 

Then the poet for the first time turned 
his face to Humphrey Crundle, and looked 
straight into his goggling eyes as he 
spoke. 

“Peacocks may not be unlucky: but 
pride is unlucky. And it was in insolence 
and contempt that vou set yourself to 
trample on the traditions or the follies 
of humbler men: so that vou have come 
to trample on a holier thing at last. 
Cracked mirrors may not be unlucky: 
but cracked brains are unlucky: and you 
have gone mad on reason and common 
cense ti'l vou are a criminal lunatic this 
dav. And red may need not be un- 
lucky: but there is something that is more 
red and much more unlucky: and_ there 
are spots of it on the window-sill and 
on the stens of the ladder. I took it for 
the-red petals myself.” 


abrupt accidental 


in his restless hour 

of hospitality the man at the head 
of the table sat perfectly still. Some- 
thing in his sudden and stony immobility 
seemed to startle all the rest into life, 
and they all sprang to their feet with a 
confused clamor of protest and question. 
Noel alone seemed to keep his head 
under the shock 

“Mr. Gale.” he said firmly, “you have 
said too much or too little. A good 
many people would say you were talking 
a lot of lurid nonsense, but I have a 
notion that what vou talk is not always 
such nonsense as it sounds. But if you 
leave it as it is, it will be simply un- 
supported slander. In plain words you 
say there has been a crime here. Whom 
do you accuse: or are we all to accuse 


OR the first time 


Ch est 


row 
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each other?” 

“| do not 
“and the prool ts 
veritied, you had 
celf. Sir Daniel 
may very properly 
and look yourselves at the 
ladder. You will tind some 
erass round the foot of the 
ing away in the direction of 
dust-bin in the corner oi the 
think it would be as well if 
in the dust- bin. It may be 
your search.’ 

Old Crundle continued to sit like a 
graven image: and something told them 
that his goggle eyes were now, as it 
were, turned inward. He was revolving 
<ome enigma of his own which seemed to 
baffle and blind him, so that the whole 
disordered «scene broke about him un- 
noticed. Creed and Noel leit the room 
and could be heard running down the 
stairs and talking in low voices under 
the window. Then their voices died 
away in the direction of the dust-bin; 
and still the old man sat with the opal 


accuse vou,” answered Gale, 
that if it must be 
better verify it your- 
Creed is a lawyer, and 
accompany you. Go 
marks on the 
more in the 
ladder lead- 
that big 
garden. 
you looked 
the end ol 


~ 


on his breast. as still as an Eastern idol 
with its sacred gem. ‘Then he seemed 
suddenly to dilate and glow as if a 


monstrous lamp had been lit within him. 
He sprang to his feet, brandished a gob- 
let as if for a toast, and brought it 
down again on the table so that the 
glass was shattered, and the wine spilt 
in a blood-red star. 

“I've got it: 1 was right,’ he cried in 
a sort of exaltation. “I was right: I 
was right after all! Dont you see, all 
of you? Dont you see? That man 
there isn't the thirteenth man. Hes really 
the iourteenth man. and the tellow here 
is the fifteenth. Arthur Bailey's the real 
thirteenth man, and he’s all right, isn't 
he? He didnt actually come to the 
house, but why should that matter? Why 
the devil should that matter? He's the 
thirteenth member of the club, isn't he? 
There cant be any more thirteenth men 
aiterwards, can there? [I dont care a 
curse about all the rest: I dont care 
what you call me or what you do to 
me. I say all this fool's poetical stuff 
goes to pot, because the man in the dust- 
bin isn’t number thirteen at all, and I 
challenge anybody— 

Noel and Creed 
room with very grim 
at the head oi the table ; 
a frightful voiubility. When he gasped 
and choked for a moment with the rush 
of his own words, Noel said in a voice 
of steel, “I am sorry to say that you 
were right.” 

“Most horrible thing I ever saw in my 
life.” said old Creed, and sat down sud- 
denly, lifting a liqueur glass of cognac 
in a shaking hand 

“The body of an unfortunate man with 
his throat cut has been concealed in the 
dust-bin,’ went on Noel in a_ lifeless 
voice. “By the mark on his clothes, 
which are curiously old-fashioned for a 
comparatively young man, he seems to 
have come from Stoke-under-Ham.”’ 

“What was he like?” asked Gale with 
sudden animation. 

Noe! looked at him curiously. “He 
was very long and lank with hair like 
tow,’ he replied. “What do you mean?” 

“I guessed he must have looked a little 
like me,” answered the poet. 


were standing in the 
faces, as the man 
gabbled on with 


RUNDLE had collapsed in his chair 

again aiter his last and strangest out- 
break, and made no attempt at explana- 
tion or escape. His mouth was. sstill 
moving, but he was talking to himself: 
proving with ever increasing lucidity and 
repetition that the man he had murdered 
had no right to the number thirteen. 
Sir Daniel Creed seemed for the moment 
almost as stricken and silent a figure: 
but it was he who broke the silence. 
Lifting his bowed head with its grotesque 
wig he said suddenly, “This blood cries 
for justice. I am an old man, but I 
would avenge it on my own brother.” 

“IT am just going to telephone for the 
police.” said Noel quietly. “I can see 


no cause for hesitation.’ His large fig- 
ure and features looked notably less 
languid, and his hollow eyes had a glow 
in them. 


A big florid man named Boon, of the 
commercial traveler type, who had been 
very noisy and convivial at the other 
end of the table. now began rather to 
take the stage like the foreman of a 
jury. It was typical of him that he 
waited for more educated people to lead, 
and then proceeded to lead them. 

“No cause for hesitation. No case for 
centimentalism,”’ 
as an elephant. 


he trumpeted as healthily 
“Painful 


business, of 


old member of the club and all 
But I say [I'm no sentimentalist, 
and whoever did this deserves hanging. 
Well, theres no doubt of who did it. 
We heard him practically confess a min- 
ute ago, Ww hen these gentlemen were out of 
the room.’ 


course: 
that. 


“Always thought he was a bad lot,” 
said one of the clerks; possibly a clerk 
with an old score of his own. 

“I am all for acting at once,” said 
Noel, “Where is the 

ABRIEL GALE stepped in front of 

the collapsed figure in the chair, and 


turned his face to the advancing crowd. 

“Stop,” he cried, “let me say a word.” 
“Well, what is asked Noel stead- 
ily. 

“I do not like boasting,” said the poet, 
“but unfortunately the argument can only 
take that form. I am a sentimentalist, 
as Mr. Boon would say; I am by trade 


a sentimentalist; a mere scribbler of sen- 
timental songs. You are all very hard- 
headed, rational, sensible people who 
laugh at superstitions; you are practical 
men and men of common sense. But 
your common sense didn't discover the 
dead body. You would have smoked 
your practical cigars and drunk your 
practical grog and gone home all over 
smiles, leaving it to rot in the dust-bin. 


Jou never found out where your rational, 
skeptical road can lead a man, as it 
has led that poor gibbering idiot in the 
chair. A_ sentimentalist, a dabbler in 
moonshine, found out that for you; per- 
haps because he was a_ sentimentalist. 
For I really have a streak in me of the 
moonshine that leads such men astray; 
that is why I| can follow them. And 
now the lucky sentimentalist must say 
a word for the unlucky one. 

“Do you mean for the criminal?’ asked 
Creed in his sharp but shaky voice. 

“Yes,”’ replied Gale, “I discovered him 
and I defend him.” 

“So, you defend murderers, 
demanded Boon. 

“Some murderers,’ answered Gale 
calmly. “This one was a rather unique 
sort of murderer. In fact, I am far 
from certain that he was a murderer at 
all. It may have been an accident. It may 
have been a sort of mechanical action, 
almost like an automaton.’ 

The light of long-lost 
tions gleamed in Creed’s aged eyes, 
his sharp voice no longer shook. 

“You mean to say,” he said, “that 
Crundle read a telegram from Bailey, 
realized there was a vacant place, went 
out into the street and talked to a total 
stranger, brought him in here, went some- 
where to fetch a razor or a carving 
knife, cut his guest’s throat, carried the 
corpse down the ladder and carefully cov- 
ered it with the lid of the dust-bin. And 
he did all that by accident, or by an 
automatic gesture?” 

“Very well put, Sir Daniel,’ answered 
Gale, “and now let us put you a ques- 
tion, in the same logical style. In your 
legal language, what about motive? You 
say he could not assassinate a_ total 
stranger by accident: but why should 
he assassinate a total stranger on pur- 
pose? On what purpose? It not only 
served no end he had in view: it actually 
ruined everything he had in view. Why 
in the world should fe want to make 
a gap in his Thirteen Club Dinner? Why 
in the name of wonder should se want 
to make the thirteenth man a monument 
of disaster? His own crime was at the 
expense of his own creed, or cranky doubt, 
denial, or whatever you call it.” 

“That is true,” assented Noel, “and 
what is the meaning of it all?” 

“I do believe,’ replied Gale, 
nobody can tell you but myself: and I 
will tell you why. Do you realize how 
full life is of awkward attitudes? You 
get them in snap-shots: I suppose the 
new ugly schools of art are trying to 
snap them: figures leaning stiffly, stand- 
ing on one leg, resting unconscious hands 
on incongruous objects. This is a tragedy 
of awkward positions. And I under- 
stand it because I myself, this very after- 
noon, was in the devil of an awkward 
position. 

“I had climbed in through that window 
simply out of silly curiosity, and I was 
standing at the table like a fool, pick- 
ing up the knives and putting them 
straight. EF still had my hat on, but 
when -Crundle came in I made a move- 
ment to take it off with the knife still 
in my hand: then I corrected myself and 
put the knife down first. You know 
those tiny confused movements one some- 
times has. Now Crundle, when he first 


do you?” 


cross-examina- 
and 


“that 


(Concluded on page 102) 
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Shop 


FEW months ago Frank Dole, in charge 

of the Harper's Bazar Dog Department, 
bought a Sealyham terrier for Harrison 
Fisher, the artist, who is so widely knowii for 
his paintings of beautiful girls. 


Mr. Fisher was so well pleased with the ter- 
rier that he made a sketch of Mr. Dole. 


And now we notice that the little Sealyham 
terrier gazes proudly 
at one from the cover 
of Cosmopolitan for 
January. And he is 
clasped within the 
arms of one of Mfr. 
Fisher’s loveliest girls. 


It must be rather nice 
to be the pet dog of a 
well-known artist. 


Mr. Dole, you know, 
is always willing to 
advise you -about a 
dog and, if you wish, 
to purchase one for 
you. 


st: 


What would our hu- 


morists do if they 
didn't have women 
and women’s foibles 


with which to spice 
their wit? 


F. P. A., the philos- 
opher who conducts 
the famous “Conning 
Tower’, has this to 
say: 


“Speaking of all- esine published in 
American full backs, 


have you seen the new winter evening gowns?” 


It seems that many of the best shops refuse to 
cut up expensive materials in order to give 
samples. 


Will you remember this when you have any 
commission to give to Miss Jane Jarvis of the 
Harper’s Bazar Shopping Service? 


NE 


War stories seem to be coming back into pop- 
ular and editorial favor. 


Ever since the armistice, you know, they have 
been taboo. Said the editors, “People are tired 
of the war. Let’s forget it.’ And Robert 
Herrick, who has written some of the best 
novels ever written in America, said ina recent 
article, “‘It was as if the war had never been, 


Do you realize that Erté has! 
for the past cight years, and that Ha 
America to 


eon contributing to Harpers Bazar 
rper’s Basar is the 


which 


Talk 


as if by tacit agreement the war was to be con- 
sidered a bore, a mistake not to be mentioned 
in public except casually.” 


But now the tide has turned. 


The most discussed novel of the season, John 
Dos Passos’s “Three Soldiers” is entirely a war 
story; and a book that has gone into edition 
after edition, and deservedly so—A. S. M. 
Hutchinson's “If 
Winter Comes’’—has 
several chapters of 
most vivid war scenes. 
There is one bit which 
describes the depar- 
ture of a regiment, in 
the early days of the 
war, that will live 
long because of its 
poignancy. 


Stephen Vincent Ben- 
et’s new novel, “Young 
People’s Pride’, to be 
published very shortly 
in Bazar, 
while it is in no sense 
a war novel, does show 
the reactions of those 
young men who, after 
the astonishing adven- 
tures and heroisms of 
war, were forced to 
return to the dull rou- 
tine of earning their 
livings. 


* 


Every mail brings the 
Bazar School Bureau 
a sheaf of letters ask- 
ing for information about schools. Each of 
these letters is a document of human interest. 


only mag- 
Erte has ever contributed? 


Here is one from some strange South Ameri- 
can country. “This climate is impossible for 
children,” says the letter, “and as for educa- 
tional facilities—they’re nil.” 


And in Shanghai, we understand, there isn’t 
a single decent school. 


Really, parents who continue to reside com- 
fortably in these United States have some 
blessings that the American forced to live in 
some far-flung spot of the earth must miss 
vastly. And one of these is a good school for 
his children. 

There are so many good schools in the United 
States. Last year, in Harper’s Bazar alone, 
there appeared the advertisements of 425 good 
schools and camps. 
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sk your 
best friend 
if you dare! 


OU may even get inti- 
mate enough with some 
friends of yours to swap the 
‘real truth about your in- 
come tax and about many 
other very personal things. 


But how many people do | 


you know well enough toen- | 
able you togeton thesubject | 
of Halitosis with them? Not 
very many, probably. Hali- 
tosis is the medical term 
meaning unpleasant breath. 


As you know yourself, 
Halitosis is one of the least 
talkéd about human afflic- 
tions and at once one of the | 
tost commonly prevalent 
ailments. 

Nine out of ten people suf- 
fer from Halitosis either now 
and then or chronically. | 
Usually they are uncon- 
scious of it themselves. 


Halitosis may come from 
smoking, drinking, eating. 
It may be due toa disordered 
stomach, bad teeth, lung 
trouble or some other or- 
ganic disorder. If it’s a 
chronic ailment, of course, | 
then it is a symptom of a | 
condition your doctor or 
dentist ought to look after. 


- But very often it is only 
temporary and then you 
may overcome it by taking 
a very simple personal pre- 
caution that will mean ease 
of mind for you and comfort 
for your friends. 

Listerine, for forty years 
the safe household antisep- 
| tic,isa wonderful combatant 

' _ of Halitosis. Just use it reg- 
ularly as a mouth wash and 
gargle. It will do the trick. 

You probably now have 
Listerine in the house and 
know all about its many 
other uses as a safe anti- 
septic. 

If you don’t, just send us 
your name and address and 
Jifteen cents and we shall be 
glad to forward youagenerous 
sample of Listerine together 
with a tube of Listerine Tooth 
Paste sufficient for ten days’ 
brushings. 

Address Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, 2149 
Locust St., Saint Louis, Mo. 


efor 

Halitosis 
Listerine 


| of 


(Concluded from page 100) 


saw me, and before he saw me close, 
staggered as if I had been God Almighty 
in his 


or the hangman waiting dining- 
room; and I think I know why. I am 
awkward and tall and tow-haired, too; 


standing there dark against 
the daylight where the other had stood. 
It must have seemed as if the corpse 
had lifte# the dust-bin lid, and crawled 
back up ‘the ladder, and taken up his 
station like a ghost. But meanwhile my 
own little irresolute gesture with the 
half-lifted knife had told me something. 
-It has told me what really happened. 
“When that poor rustic from Somerset 
strayed into this room he was what per- 
haps none of us can be; he was shocked. 
He came of some old rural type that 
really did believe in such omens. He 
hastily picked up one of the crossed 


and I was 


| knives and was putting it straight when 


he caught sight of the heap of spilt 
salt. Possibly he thought his own ges- 
ture had spilt it. At that critical instant 
Crundle entered the room, adding to the 
confusion of his guest and hastening his 
hurried attempt at doing two things at 
once. The unhappy guest, with fingers 
clutched round the knife-handle, made a 
grab at the salt and tried to toss some 
of it over his shoulder. In the same 
flash the fanatic in the doorway had 


leapt upon him like a panther, and was 


tugging at the lifted wrist. 

“For all Crundle’s crazy universe was 
rocking in that instant. You, who talk 
superstitions, have you realized that 
this house is a house of spells? Don’t 
you know it is chock-full of charms and 
magic rites, only they are all done back- 
wards, as the witches said the Lord’s 
Prayer? Can you imagine how a witch 
would feel if two words of the prayer 
came right by accident? Crundle saw 
that this clown from the country was 
reversing all the spells of his own black 
art. If salt was once thrown over the 
shoulder, all the great work might yet 
be undone. With all the strength he 
could call from hell he hung on to the 
hand with the knife, caring only to 
prevent a few grains of silver dust from 
drifting to the floor. 

“God alone knows if it was an acci- 
dent. I do not say it as an idle phrase. 
That single split second, and al that 
was really hidden in it, lies open before 


God as large and luminous as an eternity. 


But I am a man and he is a man; and 
I will not give a man to the gallows, 
if I can help it, for what may have been 
accidental or automatic or even a sort 
of self-defence. But if any of you will 
take a knife and a pinch of salt and put 
yourself in the poor fellow’s position, you 
will see exactly what happened. All I 
say is this: that at no time and in no 
way, perhaps, could things have been pre- 
cisely in that posture, and the edge of 
a knife been so near to a man’s throat 
without intention on either side, except 
by this one particular tangle of trivialities 
that has led up to this one particular 
tragedy. It is strange to think of that 
poor yokel setting out from his far-off 
Somerset village, with his little handful 
of local legends, and this brooding eccen- 
tric and scoffer rushing out of his villa 
full of the rage of his hobby, and their 


ending locked in this one unique and un- 


gainly grapple, a wrestle between two 
superstitions.” 

The figure at the head of the table had 
been almost forgotten, like a piece of 
furniture; but Noel turned his eyes slowly 
towards it, and said with a cold patience 


as if to am exasperating child, “Is all this 
true?” 

Crundle sprang unsteadily to his feet, 
his mouth still working, and they saw at 
the edge of it a touch of foam. . 

“What I want to know,’ he began in 
a resonant voice; and then the _ voice 
seemed to dry up in his throat, and he 
swayed twice and pitched forward on the 
table amid the wreck of his own wine 
and crystal. 

“I don't know about a policeman,” said 
Noel, “but we shall have to send for a 
doctor.” 

“You will want two doctors for what 
will have to be done to him,” said Gale: 
and. walked towards the window by which 
he had come in. 

Noel walked with him to the garden 
gate, past the peacock and the green 
lawn, that looked almost as blue as the 
peacock under a strong moonlight. When 
the poet was outside the gate, he turned 
and said a last word. 

“You are Norman Noel, the great trav- 
eler, I think. You interest me more than 
that unfortunate monomaniac did; and I 
want to ask you a question. Forgive 
me if I imagine things for you, so to 
speak; it is a way I have. You have 
studied superstitions all over the world, 
and you have seen things compared with 
which all that talk of salt and table 
knives is like a child’s game of conse- 
quences. You have been in the dark 
forests over which the vampire seems to 
pass more vast than a dragon; or in the 
mountains of the werwolf, where men 
say a man can see in the face of his 
friend or his wife the eyes of a _ wild 
beast. You have known people who had 
real superstitions, black, towering, ter- 
rific superstitions: you have lived with 
those people: and I want to ask you a 
question about them.” 

“You seem to know something about 
them, vourself,”’ answered Noel, “but I 
will answer any question you like.” 

“Were they not happier men 
you?” 


than 


ALE paused a moment as he put the 

question, and then went on, “Did 
they not in fact sing more songs, and 
dance more dances, and drink wine with 
more real merriment? That was because 
they believed in evil. In evil spirits, per- 
haps, in evil luck, in evil under all sorts of 
stupid and ignorant symbols: but still 
in something to be fought. They at least 
read things in black and white, and saw 
life as the battle-field it is. But you are 
unhappy because you disbelieve in evil, 
and think it philosophical to see every- 
thing in the same light of gray. And I 


ITHE HOUSE OF THE PEACOCK’)! 


speak to you thus to-night because to- | 


night you have had an awakening. | 
You saw something worthy of hate and 
you were happy. A mere murder 


might not have done it. 
some old man about town, or even some 
young man about town, it might never 
have touched the nerve. But I know 
what vou felt: there was 


If it had been | 


something | 


shameful beyond speech in the death of | 


that poor clumsy country cousin.” 


Noel nodded. “I think it was 
shape of his coat-tails,”’ he said. 
“IT thought so,”’ answered Gale. “Well, 


that is the road to reality. Good night.” 

And he continued his walk along the 
suburban road, unconsciously taking 
the new tint of the lawns by moonlight. 
But he did not see any more peacocks: 
and it may be 


he did not want to see any. 


FOUR SMART NEW RESTAURANTS 


(Concluded from page 57) 


have been bidden to them, feasts de luxe. 

He claimed, I believe, that dinner parties 
in public places were vulgar; no scintil- 
lating conversation could be indulged in 
with strangers at the adjoining tables 
watching every move and listening to every 
statement made by those seated near them. 

The late Mrs. Astor shared Mr. McAl- 
lister’s dislike for public banquets and she 
invariably refused to dine with any host 
or hostess unless he or she happened to be 
entertaining at home. The late Mrs. Ogden 
Mills was another illustrious social queen 
of the old school who always refused to 
dine in restaurants. In fact, Mrs. Mills 
went even further—she would never attend 
dances or balls given in public ballrooms. 

With the passing from this earthly ex- 
istence of the powerful social leaders of 
Mrs. Astor’s day, the practices that were 
frowned upon a quarter of a century ago 


‘have become the fads of the moment. 


Many reasons have been advanced for 
the ever increasing fad for “dining out,” 


but the real reason for the decline of home 
dinner parties is the servant question. In 
those memorable days of Mrs. Astor, Mr. 
McAllister and Mrs. Mills, servants were 
plentiful. They were highly trained, and 
the cook of the past generation—heaven 
rest her soul!—took an interest in prepar- 
ing culinary feasts for her employer's ex- 
alted guests. 

Then one must not overlook the fact 
that, during Mrs. Astor’s reign over soci- 
ety, English butlers arrived on these shores 
in vast numbers. It was quite simple and 
far from expensive to have three butlers 
in one’s dining-room in those halcyon days. 
To-day, it is well-nigh impossible to secure 
even one efficient butler. 


the | 


in | 


accounted probable that 


As a result, the hostess to-day solves the | 
problem in the easiest way. She allows the | 


“captain” at Sherry’s, the 
Pierre's, the Plaza, the Ritz and other ex- 
clusive restaurants to order her dinner. 

A tremendous change from the olden 
days, it must be admitted. 


Club Royal, | 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


Winners in the 


VENIDA 


Word Building Contest 


Ist Prize—$1000.00 


Mrs. Ethel H. Bryan 
478 Amity Street, Flushing, L. I. 
The Judges found that Mrs. Bryan 
had 95'4% of all allowable words. 
Submitted 4128 words. 


2nd Prize— $500.00 


Miss Mary C. Groves 
2148 Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, II, 
The Judges found that Miss Groves 
had 9454% cf all allowable words. 
Submitted 4500 words. 


3rd Prize— $200.00 
Miss Blanche S. Walker 


202 Iroquois Apartments, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The Judges found that Miss Walker 
had 941.4% of all allowable words. 
Submitted 4350 words. 


4th Prize—Sixty—$5.00 Each 
5th Prize Two Hundred — 1 
dozen Venida Hair Nets 


4th and Sth Prise Winners have 
been notified personally. 

A full list of prize winners will be in 
the hands of every Venida dealer within a 
short time. All contestants are heartils 
thanked for their trouble and assured that 
all lists submitted were carefully exam- 
ined and given the most conscientious con- 
sideration by the three judges who were 
in complete charge of the contest. 


The RIESER COMPANY. 100 Fifth Ave., 
New York 
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Unsightly Wrinkles 


) mar many an otherwise lovely face. 
| Small wrinkles, unless promptly erad- 
; icated, grow deeper and longer. Pre- 
| serve your youthful beauty by 
applying 
MADAME HUDSON 
PERSIAN VELVET 
| SKIN FOOD 
| a delightful tissue-building 
) composed of the purest oils. As it 
| nourishes the skin, which quickly 
| absorbs it, disfiguring wrinkles and 
| lines about the eyes and mouth 
quickly disappear. 


Madame Hudson Krystal Mask 


is an invaluable aid in preserving a soft, 
velvety, youthful skin. A few applications 
clear the complexion, eliminate black- 
. reduce large pores, and leave the 
skin in a perfect condition. No rubbing. 

with a soft brush which ts 


cream, 


78 
Krystal Mask, including brush...... 2.23 
R. A. HUDSON CO., INC. 
Auburn N. Y. 
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This drawing by Drian was made in the salon of Molyneux 


and shows the mannequins on parade while visitors sit 
along the wails voicing thew admiration of the new modes, 


ow 


The Paris office of Harper's Bazar is shown in the photo- 
graph immediately to the right. It is located on the 
second floor of the corner building in the foreground. 
Here are. large comfortable chairs awaiting you, placed 
close to the windows overlooking the Rue de la Paix and 
through this street, sooner or later, all the smart world 
of Paris takes its way. 


How delightful you will find your 
visits to the salons of world-famous 
Paris couturters 


What rare pleasures await you in Paris! Picture 
yourself sitting in a white-and-gold salon. Imagine 
the charm of seeing marvelous creations fresh from 
the masterhand of some worker of miracles in 
velvets and chiffons, laces and brocades. 


But, before you go to any of these famous places 
where Fashions are born, 


Call res at the 


Paris Office of — 
Harper’s Bazar 


Here, Mrs. van Campen Stewart, who is in charge 
of the Bazar’s Paris office, or her assistants will tell 
you which are the most desirable salons for you to 
visit—will tell you where you will find the newest 
models, the most original creations, the very modes 
that have won the capricious fancy of smart 
Parisiennes. 


Here, in the Paris office, too, you will be told, if 
you wish, about those smaller shops in obscure 
streets where one may pick up things that are 
essentially of Paris, quaint things, often at a bar- 
gain, ideal as souvenirs of your trip abroad or as 
gifts to take home to your envious friends. 


Also, at the Bazar’s Paris office, you may obtain all 
sorts of information—about travel, about sights to 
be s¢en, about educational matters—everything of 
that sort. 


And, situated as it is, right in the heart of the 
smart shopping district, our Paris office is so easy 
to find, so conveniently situated for you to drop in 
if merely for a half-hour’s chat or lounge. Pleasé 
consider this the most cordial of invitations to call 
at the Paris office of Harper’s Bazar. 


The address 1s 2 Rue de la Paix 
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We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including 
valves, pipe fittings and steam specialties, made of brass, iron, 
ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all pres- 
sures and all purposes, and are distributors through the 


We invite you to call with your architect 


ments. 


behind it. 


RANE branches and exhibit rooms 
are much more than sales establish- 
They are carefully organized 
and equipped centers of co-operation fer buyers 
of plumbing, sanitation and heating equipment. 


HARPER’S 


They display for your inspection and comparison 
complete assortments of fixtures, as they appear in 
use; show you the effects obtained through various 
fixture assemblies, as in bathrooms, kitchens and 
laundries; aid you in investigating the minutest de- 
tails, and advise you with regard to every point of 
comfort, convenience, beauty and durability. 


They provide the practical co-operation of Crane 
plumbing, sanitation and heating specialists. 
give you the advantage of obtaining the complete 
instatlations—concealed pipelines and &ttings as well 
as all visible fixtures—through a single organization 
with sixty-six years of service to the American public 
And finally they safeguard your every 
selection with uniform Crane quality. 


The thoroughness and reliability of Crane 
Service for private homes apply equally to 


business buildings, hotels, apartments, public 


and use the full resources of the nearest 
Crane branch, exhibit room or office. 


trade of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


institutions and the industrial field. 


They 


BAZAR 


Dranches 


*PORTLAND, ME. 
"LOWELL, MASS. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
*WORCESTER, MASS. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


LONDON, CONN. 


*WATERBURY, CONN. 
*NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
BROCKLYN, WN. Y. 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
HARLEM, WN. Y. 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
*UTICA, Y. 
syracise nN. Y. 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION, 


19-25 WEST 44TH ST., NI 
301 BRANNAN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
36 AVE. DE L'OPERA, PARIS, FRANCE 


"BINGHAMTON, WN. Y. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
"ERIE, PA. 
*WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
“PITTSBURGH, PA. 
READING, PA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
NEWARK, WN. J. 
CAMDEN, WN. J. 


ATLANTIC CITY, WN. Jd. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
*“CHARLESTON, W. VA. 
"NORFOLK, VA. 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
*NASHVILLE, TENN. 


NEW YORK 


THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH OR 
OFFICE TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 


CRANE CoO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 


VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS 
SANITARY FIXTURES 
CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 W. 44TH ST. AND 22 W. 45TH ST... NEW YORK 
1105-1107 BOARDWALK. ATLANTIC CITY 


To which the public is cordially invited 
WORKS: CHICAGO: BRIDGEPORT: BIRMINGHAM 
CRANE 
LIMITED 


MONTREAL (HEAD OFFICE AND WORKS), CALGARY, HALIFAX, OTTAWA, REGINA, 
TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG 
"HAMILTON, “QUEBEC, “SHERBROOKE, “ST. JOHN, “VICTORIA, “SYONEY, N. S. W. 


“INDICATES OFFICES AS DISTINGUISHED FROM BRANCHES AND EXHIBIT ROOMS 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
OSHKOSH, wis. 
"MADISON, WIS. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
“AURORA, ILL. 
"“GALESBURG, ILL. 
"SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
"JOPLIN, MO. 
MUSKOGEE, OKLA. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 
TULSA, OKLA. 
WICHITA, KAN. 
"TOPEKA, KAN. 

*sT. JOSEPH, MO. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
SAVANNAH, GA. 
“JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
*MOBILE, ALA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
“NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
*“SHREVEPORT. LA. 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
*EVANSVILLE, IND. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 
CINCINNAT!, OHIO 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
*FT. WAYNE, IND. 
"SOUTH BEND, IND. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
"SAGINAW, MICH. 


"LINCOLN, NEB. 
OMAHA, NEB. 

DES MOINES, IOWA 
DAVENPORT, 
“CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Sioux CITY, !towa 
WINONA, MINN. 
MANKATO, MINN. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
DULUTH, MINN. 
FARGO, WN. D. 
ABERDEEN, S. DO. 
WATERTOWN, DO. 
"DENVER, COLO. 


POCATELLO, !DAHO 
BILLINGS, MONT. 
GREAT FALLS, MONT, 
LEWISTON, IDAHO 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
TACOMA, WASH. 
"ABERDEEN, WASH. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
RENO, NEV. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 
"San JOSE, CAL. 
*FRESNO, CAL. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH “SANTA BARBARA, CAL 


OGDEN, UTAH 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
*PHOCNIX, ARIZ. 


CRANE-BENNETT. LTD. 
45°51 LEMAN ST., LONDON, ENG. 
"BIRMINGHAM, “MANCHESTER, ENG. 
"LEEDS, ENG., “GLASGOW, SCOTLAND 
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